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It is remarked by Kircliniann in the preface to his GemiaD trans- 
Uliun of this work, that the Etiiics of Spimraa preaeuta more diffi- 
culties to the traoslator than aiiy philosophical work of ancient or 
modem times. The reason assigned for this assertion, to wit, 
that the fundamental conceptioDS of hia philosophy are so re- 
mote from those of the present day, that the words necessary to 
express them are hardly to be found in human speech, if true, 
may veil GoHcit for a translator some indulgence at the hands of 
criticism. 

That the assertion of Kirchmann is substantially correct, any one 
may ^tiafy himself by turning to the delinitious of the affections 
found near the close of Part Third of the Ethics. Ey most writers 
on the philosophy of mind, who accept the triplex division of its 
JiiculUes into intellect, sensibilities, and will, the whole of the af- 
fiKtioQB defined by Spinoza, eight and forty in number, would be 
aaeigned bodily to the second class. But the great analyst of paa- 
tbcisin reduces the primary Eensibilities to a list of three : desire, 
joy, grief. These three. No more. All the rest, nearly or quite 
without exception, borrow an clement of their meaning from tbe in- 
tellect. 

We can have no clearer demonstration of the corruptibility of 
human language, of the possible causes of error to be found in the 
worship of the third class of the Baconian Idols, the idols namely 
of the market, leorcU. These the philoEopber of induction assures 
tn ire tbe currency of ideas, just as money is the currency of com. 
merce, and be maintains that it is subject to n similar debasement. 
And we can have no stronger proof of the necessity of a more pro- 
found study, at least in philosophy and Christian science, of the 
Ixws and guards of human speech. 

It will not be improper for the writer to state that be has never 
Men an English trauBlatioD of any portion of Spinoza's Ethics. His 
atteotioD has indeed been recently called to the fact that a transla- 
tion h&G been made by Dr. E. Willis, of London. But he has 
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never seen a copy of it, and he therefore knows nothing of its 
merits or design. The present translation, was undertaken after a 
careful perusal of the whole work, and completed many years 
ago, so far forth as was required to furnish the basis of a ** criticism 
on Spinoza's argument for the existence of God.** 

The first division of the present work, originally prepared by 
the writer for theological students, as a part of his labors in Lane 
Theological Seminary, having been solicited for publication, has 
been carefully recast, and in its present form is intended as a hum- 
ble ** contribution toward a solution of the causes of modern doubt.** 
As it is now presented, it is designed to furnish some aid, not to the- 
ological students merely, but to Christian ministers of all Protestant 
denominations, and to those intelligent laymen who sympathize and 
co-operate with them, by the pen, in lecturing, and in various other 
forms, in their efforts to defend the ark of God, ** the faith once de- 
livered to the saints," from the assaults of skepticism. 

With this intent, it was thought best to complete the translation 
of the Ethics. True, the chief argument of Spinoza on the prob- 
lem of the existence of God is found in the First Part, but the 
ramifications of the argument reach to every part of the work. 
Besides, no person clergyman or layman, having interest enough in 
the subject to read this portion of the Ethics, could fail in a desire to 
have before him the means of examining the entire scheme of 
thought presented in the most extraordinary production of one of 
the most subtle and comprehensive intellects which the world has 
produced. 

Let us remember we have here to do with the man in regard to 
whom Frederick Schleiermacher, the celebrated German theologian 
and the court preacher of Berlin, makes the following fervid ap- 
peal, couched almost in the language of worship: ** Sacrifice with 
me reverentially to the manes of the holy, persecuted Spinoza. 
Him pervaded the lofty world-spirit. The infinite was his be- 
ginning and his end. The universe was his only and his 
eternal love. In holy innocence, in deep humility, he mirrored 
himself in the eternal world. Full of religion was he, and full 
of the Holy Ghost. And, therefore, there he stands— alone and un- 
approached." 

Let us remember that this is the 600^ of which Victor Cousin 
thus speaks, whilst standing in the same Jewish synagogue iu 
Amsterdam, from which Spinoza had been expelled : '* This book> 
all bristling as it is with geometrical formulas, so dry and so repul- 
sive in its style, is at the bottom a mystic hymn, a rapture, a sus 
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[nntion of the soul after him, who alono can lawfully say, ' I am 
that I mm.' " This, moreover, is the man in regard to whom he ut- 
ters these words of almost lyric rhspsody: "Hpiiioza is au Indian 
HoudI, a Persian Soofee, a monastic enthusiast, and the author, 
whom this pretended atheist, most resembles, is the unknown author 
of the 'Imitation of Jesus Christ.' Here in Anialerdiim, every 
vestige i>f bim is obliterated, and here to-day, in all the edat of his 
glory, when liis ideas are spreadiog and echoing through tlie whole 
world, nobody can tell me where ho lived, or where he died, and of 
a surety I am the only person in this synagogue who thinks of Ben- 
edict Spinoza." 

In the last two chapters of the first division of this work will 
be found in a condensed form, a portion of the evidence demon- 
■tiating to the writer's mind the truth of Cousin's declaration that 
the ideas of Spinoza are iu very deed to-day " spreading and echo- 
bg tlirough the whole world," that both the ideas and the spirit of 
this wonderful intellect have so reappeared at the present day In 
some of the most striking forms both of philosophic ond religious 
speculation ; are so coualantly, even if unconsciously, employed, and 
that too by many zealous defenders of the Christian faith, as to 
GoustiEute a rchabililated and apparently Christianized Spiuozism, 
certainly not the only cause of skepticism, but the very tap- 
root of that furious rabies of infidelity which styles itself " modem 
doubt," 

One tbongbt more and these preliminary remarks shall be con- 
cluded. Protestant Christian leienee. Is there such a thing? Is 
the realization of such a conception to be attempted or looked for 
in the realm of science ? With theological sj-steros, which call 
ttiemselves Protestant, whose numbers transcend by far the num- 
ber of the Ten Words of Moses, and the Eight Words of Jesus 
oonnted together, is there any hope whatever for the unity of Fro- 
te^laut theological science? 

May the writer venture so far upon the interest of the reader in 
this very important subject as to direct his attention to a possible 
answer In the question, contained in a note, to be fouitd in Chapter 
Tliird at the close of the analysis of Bacon's Idols of the Theater. 
Tlie note contains an essay "on the meaning of the wont infinite 
in the English and Hebrew Scriptures." In this note, aside from 
the writer's kwu attempted contribution to a solution of the problem, 
the reader will find some strong and clear words from one of the 
ablest of our American theologians. The well known words of 
Cedl have become axiomatic: "The meaning of the Bible is the 
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Bible." Evidently familiar with this axiom, the writer in question 
pre«tents a plea for a thorough-gr>iag and correct Biblical exegesis, 
which can hardly be surpassed. He urges its indispensable necessity 
with a force of language and a clearness of demonstration, which 
the present writer can indeed heartily admire and repeat, but would 
be far from making a vain attempt to rival. 

Laxe Seminary, January 30, 1878. 
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PROPOSITIONS AND DEFINITIONS CONTAINED IN 

THE ETHICS. 



PART I. 

Definitions. 1. Self-cause. 2. A finite thing. 3. Substance. 4. At- 
tribute. 5. Mode. 6. God. 7. A free thing, and a necessary or coerced 
thing. 8. Eternity. 

Axioms^ 1-7. 

Propositions. 

1. Substance is prior in nature to its affections. 

2. Two substances having different attributes have nothing mutually 
in connmon. 

3. Things which have mutually nothing in common, of these one can 
not be the cause of the other. 

4. Two or more distinct things are mutually distinguished either 
from the difference of the attributes of their substances, or from the 
difference of their affections. 

5. In the nature of things, two or more substances of the same 
nature or attribute can not be given. 

6. One substance can not be produced from another substance. 

Corollary. Substance can not be produced by another. 

7. It pertains to the nature of substance to exist. 

8. Every 8ub3tance is necessarily infinite. 

Scholium, 1, 2. 

9. The more of reality or being any thing has, the more attributes be- 
long to it. 

10. Every attribute of one substance may be conceived by itself. 
Scholium. 

11. God, or substance, consisting of infinite attributes, each one of 
which expresses eternal and infinite essence, necessarily exists. 

12. No attribute of substance can be conceived from which it follows 
that substance can be divided. 
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13. Substance Absolutely infinite ia indivisible. 

CmHary. No Bubslance, nnd consequently no cor| 

tlAnce. in bo far ns it is subslanoe, is divisible. 
SeMiimi. Pari of aubslance is finite substance. 

14. Blades God, no subatniice can be given or conceived, 
Canllars/ I. God is aingle. 

OiToUarii 2 Thing extended and thing thinking nr« 
of God. 

15. Whatever is, is in God, and nothing without God car 
I coned T«l. 

Scholitim. Errors of ibe vulgar concerning Gad. 
Ifi, By the necessity of the divine nnlure, infinites (i. «. 



Qil« intellect) must follow [i 



«.. all things 
I finite modes. 



e of all things. 



e and the same. 



I Kb-ich can fall undei 
Ofrolhry. 1-3. 
IT. God acts from the eole laws of hh own nature, and coerced by 

Carellary 1. 2. Schelivm. God is a free cause. 
IB. God is the iodinanent, but not the transient ce 
19. God. or all the attributes of God are eternal. 

SehnlittiK. God's existence is eternal ti'utii. 
ffl. The ciist*nceof God, and his 

CoroUary, I, 2. 
SI. All tbin^ which follow from the absolute nature of any attribute 
r of God have always existed and been infinite, or by the same atttibute 
I tre eternal and infinite. 

I. Whatever follows from any other attribute of God, in as far ns it 
1 ii transtonned by such a modification, oa by the same exists neceasurily 
ud tA infinite, must also exist necessarily and as infinite. 

23, Every mode which exists both neoessHrily and as infinite, must 
necessarily follow, eilher from the absolute nature of some attribute of 
I fiod, or from some attribute modified by a modification, which exists 
I iwc»s«AriIy and as infinite, 

S4. The essence of things produced by God does not involve exist- 



OvoUaiy. "God is cavsa ttstndi ventm " (Soholast.). 
V>. God is not only the efGcJent cause of the existence of things, but 
I •Jbo of the essence. 

SeAoliam. God is bis own cause and the cntise of nil tilings. 
droUarij. Particular things are nothing but affections of the at- 
tributes of God. 
28, A thing which has been determined to do any thing has been 
Deceasarily so determined by God; and that which has not been de- 
ftlermioed by Go<l is not able to determine itself to action. 

27. A thing which has been determined by God to do any thing, can 
(aoi rvnder itself indeterminate. 

S& Any individunl thing, or any thing whatever which is finite, and 
la k limited existence, can not exist nor be determined to action, un- 
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less it is determined to exist and act by another cause, which is also 
finite, and has a limited existence. And, again, the cause also can not 
exist, nor be determined to action, except by another, which is also 
finite, has a limited existence, and is determined to exist and act, and 
so on without end. 

Scholium. Concerning God, the cause of things. 

29. In the nature of things nothing contingent is given, but from the 
necessity of the divine nature all things have been determined to exist 
and operate in a certain manner. 

Scholium. Natura naturans, and natura naturata. 

30. Intellect^ whether in reality finite or infinite, must comprehend 
the attributes and affections of God, and nothing else. 

31. Intellect, as a reality, whether it is finite, or infinite, as also will, 
desire, love, etc., must be referred to natura naturata, but not to natura 
natttrans. 

Scholium. 

32. Will can not be called a free cause, but only a necessary one. 
Corollary 1. God does not act from liberty of will. 
Corollary 2. Will does not pertain to the nature of God. 

33. Things could have been produced by God in no other mode, and 
in no other order than they have been produced. 

Scholium 1. Necessary, impossible, contingent. 
Scholium 2. Concerning the will of God. 

34. The Power of God is his very essence. 

35. Whatever we conceive to be in the power of God, that neces- 
sarily is. 

36. Nothing exists from whose nature some effect does not follow. 
Appendix, Concerning certain prejudices. 

PART II. 
Preface. 

Definitions. 1. Body. 2. Essence. 3. Idea. 4. Adequate Idea. 5. 
Duration. 6. Reality and Perfection. 7. Single things. 
Propositions. 

1. Thought is an attribute of God, or God is a thinking thing. 

Scholium. 

2. Extension is an attribute of God, or God is an extended thing. 

3. In God is necessarily given an idea both of his essence and of all 
things which necessarily follow from his essence. 

Scholium. Errors concerning the power of God. 

4. The idea of God, from which infinite things in infinite modes fol- 
low, can be only single. 

5. The formal being of ideas, recognizes God as a cause, in so far only 
as he is considered as a thinking thing, and not in so far as he is ex- 
pressed by any other attribute. That is, ideas both of the attributes 
of God and of single things do not recognize the objects or things per* 



Hired u »a efficient cftuse, bui God himself, in as Tar as he is a think- 
ing being. 

G. The modes ot each attribute have God for a cause in so far only 
M he U considered under that attribute, of nhich they are modes, and 
not under an; other. 
Corellary, 
~. The order and connection of ideas ia (he same as the order and 
oonnectioi) of things. 

CBTollary. Seholium. 
& The ideas of single things or of modi^s not existing must be ho om- 
bnc«(l in the infinite idea of God as the formal essences of things or 
ftf modes are contained in the attributes ot God. 
Om'l'ary. Seholium. 

9. The idea of a single thing, actually existing, baa God for a cause, 
not in so far as he infinite, but in so fur as he is considered as affected 
by the idea of anolher ain^ile thing existing in fact, of nbicb aUo Ood 
ii the cauae in so far aji he is affected by another third thing, and so on 
without end. 

10. It does not pertain to the essence of man to belong to substance, 
or BubMance does not constitute the form of man. 

SehoUam. Corollary. Se/iolium. 

11. The first thing which constitutes the actual being of the human 
mind is nothing else than the idea of some single thing existing in 
bcL 

CoToUaiy. The human mind ia a part of the intinitQ intellect of 
God. 

SehoUxm. 
Ii Whatever occurs in the object of an idea constituting the human 
laiad, this must be perceived by the human mind, or the idea of this 
thing trill be necessarily given in the mind; that if. if the object of the 
idM constituting the human mind is a body, nothing will be able to 
happen in that body which is not perceived by the mind. 
SekoUvm. 
13. The object of the idea constituting the human mind is body or a 
oerlMD mode of extension existing in fact, and nothing eUo. 

Contlary. Man consists of mind and body, and the human body 

exists. 
Scholium. Things premised concerning the nature of bodies. 
Axiomi, 1, '2. Lemma, 1-3. CoroUary. 

Axiomt, 1, 2. Dtfinitioii. Individual. Axiom, 3. Lemma, 4-T. Scli'Mum. 
Pmddaia. I-C. 

H. The human mind is fitted to perceive very many things, and the 
better fitted the greater tiie number of modes in which the body can 
be dispoeod. 

15. The idea nhlch constitutes the real essence of the human soul is 
Dot aifflple. but \i composed of veiy many ideas. 

16. The idea of each mode by which the human mind is sHected by 
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external bodies must involve the nature of the human body, and at 
the same time the nature of the external body. 
Corollarif, 1, 2. 

17. If the human body is affected in a mode which involves the 
nature of any external body, the human mind will regard the same ex- 
ternal body as existing in fact, or as present to itself, until its body is 
affected in a manner which excludes the existence or presence of the 
same body. 

Corollary. Scholium. Imaginations of the mind. 

18. If the human body has once been simultaneously affected by two 
or more bodies, when the human mind afterwards imagines one of 
them, it will also at once recollect the others. 

Scholium. What Memory is. 

19. The human mind does not cognize the human body itself, or 
know that it exists, except by the ideas of the affections, by which the 
body is affected. 

20. The idea or knowledge of the human mind is given also in God, 
and this follows in God in the same, and is referred to God in the 
same manner as the idea or knowledge of the human body. 

21. This idea of the mind is united to the mind in the same manner 
as the mind itself is united to the body. 

Scholium. 

22. The human mind perceives not only the affections of the body 
but also the ideas of these affections. 

23. The mind docs not know itself, except in so far as it perceives 
the ideas of the affections of the body. 

24. The human mind does not contain an adequate knowledge of the 
parts composing the human body. 

25. The idea of each affection of the human body does not contain 
an adequate knowledge of an external body. 

26. The human mind perceives no external body, as existing in fact,, 
except through the ideas of the affections of its own body. 

Corollary. 

27. The idea of any affection of the human body does not involve an 
adequate knowledge of the human body itself. 

28. The ideas of the affections of the human body, in so far as they 
relate only to the human mind, are not clear and distinct, but con- 
fused. 

Scholium, 

29. The idea of the idea of each affection of the human body does 
not involve an adequate knowledge of the human mind. 

Corollary. Scholium. 

30. We are able to have no knowledge concerning the duration of 
our body, except a very inadequate one. 

31. Concerning the duration of single things without us, we are able 
to have only a very inadequate knowledge. 

Corollary. All particular things are contingent and corruptible. 
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32. All ideas, iu eo Tar an they relate to God, are true. 

33. There is Qotbing positive in ideas on account of nhicli they 
« called false. 

. Every idea, which io us is absolute, or adequate and perfect, is 



. Falsity consists in the want of knowledge, which inadequate, or 
mutilated and confused ideas involve, 

ScAoliuin, Concerning falwty and error. 
36. laadequBte or confused ideas follow by the samp npoessity as ad- 
■ equate, or clear and distinct ideas, 

. That which is common to all. and which is equally iq the part 
|Dd in the whole, constitutes the essence of no single thing. 
. 3^. Those thin^ which are common to all, and which are equally in 
le part end in the whole, can not be conceived except adequately. 

Carollaiy. Certain ideas or notion: 
39. That which Is common to Ihe hui 
>diee. by which the human body is accustomed to be affected, and 
which is common and proper to the part of ench one of these 



1 body, and to any external 



nind. 



> the whole, of this there will also be ( 






1 idea in the 



Corollary. 

40. Whatever idecks in the mind follow from tden« which are 
idequiUe in it, are also adequute. 

SeAolitini 1. Common notions, secondary, transcendental, uni- 

Srkoliitm 2. Three kinds of knowledge: Opinion or imagination, 
reason or universal knowledge, Intuitive knowledge. 

41. Knowledge of the first kind is the only cause of falsity, but of 
Uie Jtecond and third is necessarily true. 

42. The knowledge of the second and third, and not of the first kind 
s to distinguish the true from the false. 



. He who has a true Idea at 
idea, nor is he able to doubt 
fjehoUum. Concerning the idi 
Use. 



the 



Lof a 



time knows that he has a 
ig the truth of the thing, 
idea, and the true and the 

n to contemplate things as 



41. Ii pertains not to the nature of rea 
intingenl. but as necessary. 
OaroUary, 1. 2, ScknlUm. 

The ide* of every body whatever, r 

leceaarily involves the eternal a 

The knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God, which 

idea involves, is adequate and perfect. 

The human mind ba^ an adeijuate linowledge of the eternal and 

ecsence of God. 
Sekoliuni. 
la the mind there is no absolute or free will, hat the mind is de- 
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termined to will this or that by a cause, which also is determined by 
another, and this again by another, and so on without end. 
Scholium, 
49. In the mind there is no volition, or affirmation and denial, ex- 
cept that which the idea, in as far as it is an idea, involves. 
Corollary. Will and intellect are one and the same. 
Scholium, Concerning four objections of opponents. Uses of the 
doctrine. 

PART III. 

Preface. The opinion of various writers and of Descartes concerning 
the human affections. 

Definitions. 1 . Cause, adequate and inadequate, or partial. 2. To do 
and to suffer. 3. Affection. 

Postulates f I, 2. 

Propositions. 

I. Our mind does certain things, but also suffers certain things, 
namely, in so far as it has adequate ideas it necessarily does certain 
things, and in so far as it hsd^ inadequate ideas it necessarily snflfort 
certain things. 

Corollary. 
2. The body is not able to determine the mind to thought, nor the 
mind the body to motion or rest, nor to any thing else (if any thing 
else there is). 

Scholium. Mind and body are one and the same thing. 

3. The actions of the mind arise from adequate ideas alone, but pas- 
sions depend alone upon inadequate ones. 

Scholium. Concerning the passions. 

4. Nothing can be destroyed, except by an external cause. 

5. Things, to that extent, are of a contrary nature, that is, they can 
not to that extent be in the same subject, in so far as one is able to 
destroy another. 

6. Every thing, as far as in it lies, strives to persevere in its 
being. 

7. The endeavor, by which every thing strives to preserve its be- 
ing, is nothing but the actual essence of the thing itself. 

8. The endeavor by which every thing strives to persevere in its own 
being, involves no finite time, but an indefinite one. 

9. The mind, both in so far as it has clear and distinct, and in so far 
as it has confused ideas, endeavors to persevere in its own being a cer- 
tain indefinite time, and is conscious of this, its own endeavor. 

Scholium, Will, appetite, desire. 

10. The idea, which excludes the existence of our body, can not be 
posited in our mind, but is contrary to the same. 

II. Whatever increases or diminishes, assists or hinders oar body's 
power of action, the idea of the same thing increases or diminishes, as- 
sists or hinders our mind's power of thinking. 
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SehUtun. Conoerniog the primitive affections, joy, grief, deeirea. 

II Tha mind, as far ai poanible, strives to imagine those things, 
«hicb incrpftse or aBsisl the body's power of oclion. 

13 Wbeii th(! miud imaginpB those things, which diminish or bin- 
der tile body's power of ftotion, it sirives, an ftir »b it can, to remember 
ttuDgt, 'hich exclude Ihe eiintencc of these. 

CanSary. Schotium. What love is, what haired, 

U. If (be mind has once been affected by two affections simult«ne> 
OUil]^, when nibaetiuenlly it is affectt^d by either of them, it will also 
UilhotMlby the other. 

1^. Anjr thing whatever is able to be, by acnident, the cause of joy, 
fticf, Or ilesirt!. 

OmvUary. Suhnlium. Sympathy and antiputliy. 

It. From this alone, that we imngine any tbing to have something 
inultr to an object, which is Bccustomed to affect the mind with joy 
« fii«[, ^though that in which the thing is similar to the object, is not 
>lui eAteient cause of these affections, we shall nevertheless love or 
bUoit 

IT. If we imagine a thing, which is accustomed to affect us with the 
»ff«tiiiio of grief to have something similar to anolber, which is ac- 
WMomsd lo affect us with an equally great affection of joy, we flhall at 
MM hiW and love it. 

^W'um. On the fluctuatioD of the miud. 

lit Bj an image of a past thing or of a fulure, man is affected with 
t» uma alfection of joy or grief, as by the image of a thing present. 
■iduitntm 1. On a thing past or fulure. 

fkhliun 2. What hope, fear, conJidence, deipnir, rejoicing, and 
the sting of conscience are. 

I^. Ue who imagines that that nbich he toves is destroyed, will be 
tSxtri with grief, but thot it is preserved, will be affected with joy. 

«■ tlfl who iraMgiues that that wliicb he hales is destroyed, will be 
•ffMtwi with joy. 

-'■ 'Ib who imagines that that which he loves is affected with joy or 
P'^i "ill also b« affected with joy or grief, and each affection will be 
f^^r or less in the lover, as each is greater or lean In the thing be- 
lotid 

21. If we imagine thai any one affects with joy a thing which we 
"'^■«ihalt be affected with lore towards him. If on the ooiitrury, 
"•tmtpne the sume to affect the same with grief, we, on the contrary, 
*■■*" l>e atfeoteil with haired towards him. 

HchHiaH. Commiseration, favor, indignation. 

^ ila nho imagines that which be hates to be affected with grief, 
■ill r^ctiee ; if on the contrary, he imagines the same to be affected 
"'" i"). he will lje grieved, and each affection will be grenter or less 
** 't> contrary is greater or leas, in that which he hates. 

^ If wa inugine any one to affeot with joy a thing which wa bate, 
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we shall be affected with hatred towards him. If on the contrary we 
imagine the same to affect the same thing with grief, we shall be af- 
fected with love towards him. 
Scholium. On envy. 

25. We endeavor to affirm every thing concerning ourselves, and 
concerning a thing beloved, which we imagine affects ourselves or a 
thing beloved with joy, and on the contrary to deny every thing which 
we imagine affects ourselves or a thing beloved with grief 

26. We endeavor to affirm every thing, concerning a thing which we 
hate, which we imagine affects it with grief, and on the contrary to 
deny what we imagine affects it with joy. 

Scholium. On pride, over-estimation, and contempt. 

27. From the fact that we imagine any thing similar to ourselves, 
which we had regarded with no affection, to be affected with any af- 
fection, we ourselves are affected with this similar affection. 

Scholium. Commiseration, emulation. Corollary , \-Z. Scholium 2. 
On benevolence. 

28. Every thing which we imagine contributes to joy, we endeavor 
to bring to realization, but what we imagine to be repugnant to the 
same, or to conduce to grief, we endeavor to remove or to destroy. 

29. We shall also endeavor to do every thing which we imagine men 
regard with joy, and on the contrary, we shall be averse from doing 
that, to which we imagine men are averse. 

Scholium. Ambition, humanity, praise, blame. 

30. If any one has done any thing which he imagines affects others 
with joy, he will be affected with joy, with the concomitant idea of 
himself as the cause, or he will contemplate himself with joy. If on 
the other hand he has done any thing which he imagines affects others 
with grief, on the contrary he will contemplate himself with grief 

Scholium. Glory, shame, self-satisfaction, repentance. 

31. If we imagine that any one loves, or desires, or hates any thing 
which we love, desire, or hate, from this very fact we shall more con- 
stantly love, etc. But if we imagine that he regards with aversion that 
which we love, or the contrary, then we shall suffer fluctuation of 
mind. 

Corollary. Scholium. 

32. If we imagine that any one rejoices in any thing which only one 
is able to possess, we shall endeavor to bring it to pass, that he may not 
possess that thing. 

Scholium. Men are naturally envious, ambitious, pitiful. 

33. When we love a thing similar to ourselves, we strive as far as 
possible to bring it to pass, that it on the other hand may love us. 

34. The greater the affection with which we imagine a beloved thing 
is affected toward ourselves, the more shall we glory. 

35. If any one imagines that a beloved thing joins another to itself, 
with the same or a closer bond of friendship, than that with which he 
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■lone ponesses the inme, he will be affected with hatred toward tbe 
belored thing itself, and he will envy that other, 
Seholmm. On jealotuy. 

36. Whoever remembers a thing with which he was once delighted, 
Retires to poaseBS the aaine with tbe same circumstances, aa nhea be 
VM al firal delighted with it. 

Corellary. Scholium. Regret, 

37. The desire which springs from grief or Joy, or hatred or love, is 
gnmter in proportion as the affection is greater, 

3S. ir any one begins to hate a beloved thing, so that love is entirely 
abolished, (or a similar reason be will pursue the same with greater 
hatred than if he bad never loved it; with the greater, the greater bad 
been his previous love. 

39- He who bates any one will ende«vor to bring evil upon him, un- 
less he fears that from this a greater evil may arise to himself; and on 
the other hand, he who loves any one, by tbe name law will endeavor 
to benefit him. 

Scholium, Timidity, shame, consternation, 

40. He who imagines himself to be hated by any one. and who does 
not believe that be has given him any cause of hatred, will on tbe 
other hand hale him. 

SeltoUam, I. Corollan/, 1,2. Scltolium,2. Anger, vengeance. 

41. If any one imagines that he is loved by any one, and does not be- 
lieve that he haa given any cause for this, he will love tbe same in 
return. 

Scholium, I. Favor or gratitude. Oorollary. Scholium, 2. Cruelty. 

42. He who confers a benefit upon any one. moved by love or the 
hope of glory, will be grieved, if he sees the benefit to be ungratefully 
Tecr^ived. 

43. Hatred is increased by reciproenl hatred, and on tbe other hand 
it c«n be canceled by love. 

44. The hatred which is entirely conquered by love passes over into 
lo»e, and the love is therefore greater than if hatred bad not pro- 

Schcliam. 
43. If any one imagines that one similar to himself ia affected with 
hatred toward a thing similar to himself, which he loves, he will hate 
him. 

46. If any one has been affected by joy or grief, by some one of any 
clam or nation difTerent from bis own, with the aoncomitant idea of 

ler the general name of the class or nation as the cause, he 
[ will love or hale not bim only, but ail of the same class or nation, 

47. Tbe joy which arises from the fact that we imagine the thing 
[ whiob we hate to be destroyed, or to be affected by other evil, doea not 

ftriae without some grief of mind. 
ik/ioiium. 
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48. Love and hatred, t. g.^ towards Peter, is destroyed if the grief 
which the latter, and the joy which the former involves is associated 
with the idea of either cause; and to this extent each is diminished, 
in so far as we imagine Peter to have been not the sole cause of either. 

49. Love and hatred toward a thing, which we imagine to be free, 
must, each from an equal cause, be greater than toward a necessary one. 

SehUium. 

50. Any thing whatever can become accidentally the cause of hope 
or fear. 

Scholium. Good and evil omens. 

51. Different men can be differently affected by one and the same 
object ; and one and the same man can be differently affected by one 
and the same object at different times. 

Scholium. Repentance and self-satisfaction. 
62. An object which we have formerly seen together with others, or 
which we imagine has nothing, except what Ih common to very many, 
we shall not contemplate as long as that which we imagine has some- 
thing peculiar. 

Scholium. Admiration, consternation, veneration, horror, devo- 
tion, contempt, derision, disdain. 

53. When the mind contemplates itself, and its power of action, it 
rejoices ; and the more, the more distinctly it imagines itself, and its 
power of action. 

Corollary. 

54. The mind endeavors to imagine only those things which posit its 
power of action. 

55. When the mind imagines its own impotence it is thereby grieved. 

Corollary ^ 1. Scholium, 1. Humility and self-love. 
Corollary, 2. No one envies virtue to any one but an equal. 
Scholi^tm, 2. 

56. There are as many species of joy, grief, and desire, and conse- 
quently of every affection composed of them, as also of mental fluctua- 
tion derived from them, to wit, of love, hatred, hope, fear, etc., as there 
are species of objects by which we are affected. 

Scholium. Gluttony, ebriety, lust, avarice, ambition. 

57. Any affection whatever of any individual differs from the affec- 
tion of another only as the essence of one differs from the essence of 
another. 

Scholium. The difference of affections in animals and men. 

58. Besides joy and desire, which are passions, there are other uffec^ 
tions of joy and desire, which refer to us in so far as we act. 

59. Among all affections, which refer to the mind, in so far as it acts, 
there are none except those which refer to joy or desire. 

Scholium. Animosity, generosity; fastidiousness and tedium. 
Definitions of the affections. 
I. Primitive Affections. 1. Desire. 2. Joy. 3. Grief. 
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II. Affections of joy and grief. 4. Admiration. 5. Contempt, 6. 
LovB. 7. natred. 8. Propensity. 9. Aversion. 10, Devotion. 11. 
Derision. 12. Hopt>. 13, Fear, 14. Seeuriiy. 15. Despair. Ifl. Re- 
joicing. 17. Tbe sting of conscience. 18. Commiseralion. 19. Favor. 
2U. Indignation. 21. Over-eslimettion. 22. Depreciation. 23. Gnvy. 
U. Pity. 25. Self-aalisfaction. 26. Huroilily. 27. Repentance. 
S8. P/ide. 29. Self-distnisl. 30, Olorying. 31. Shame or mortifloa- 

III. The aflfection of desire. 32. Regret. 33. Emulation. 31. Fbtot 
or tcratitude. 35. Benevolence, 36, Anger. 37, Vengeance. 
38. Cruelty or mge, '31. Dread. 40. Audscity. 41. PuHillanimlty. 
42. CouBiemstion. 43, Humanity or modesty, 44. Ambition, 
44. GlDtlony. 46. Ebriety, 47, Avnrice, 48, Luat. 

IT. General delinilion of the aEfectiona, 



PART IV. 
Pr^faee. Perfection and imperfection, good and evil, 
DtXiatiani. 1, Good, 2. Evil, 3, Conlingent things. 4, Possible 

things. 5. Contrary a^ect ions, 6. Affection toward a future, present 

wd past ibing. 7. End, S, Virtue. 

PnpMHiont. 

I, XotbiDg positive which a false idea contains is canceled by the 
preaence of the true, in as far as it is true. 

SdtoHttm. The mind Is deceived by imaginations. 

'1. We rvff'a; in bo far as we are a part of nalure. nhicb can not be 
oonc«iTed of by itself nitbout other things. 

3. The power by which man perseveres in existence is limited, and ia 
iafioitely surpassed by the power of external causes. 

4. It can Dot be that man is not a part of nature, and that he can 
suffer no changes, except such as can be underetood by his own nature 
alonv, and or which he is the adeijuate cause. 

Comllary. Man is always necessarily subject to paaaions, 

5. The power and growth of each passion, and its perseverance in 
ensteace la not defined by the power with which we endeavor to per- 
aevere in existence, but by the power of the external cause compared 
with our own. 

6. Tb« power of any paasion or affection is able to surpass the re- 
Baioing actions or power of a man, so that the affection may adhere 
p«ninaciously to the man, 

7. An affection cao not be coerced or destroyed except it be coerced 
fay a stronger and contrary affection. 

ftroi/ary, 
8l The knowledge of good and evil is nothing else than an atfeotion 
of joj or grief, as far as we are conscious of it. 
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9. An affection the cause of which we imagine to be with us at the 
present time, is stronger than if we imagine the same not to be 
with us. 

Scholium, Corollary, 

10. Towards a future thing, which we imagine about to happen 
speedily, we are more intensely affected than if we imagine its period 
of existence to be more remote from the present, and by the memory 
of a thing which we imagine to have passed not long since, we are 
more intensely affected than if we imagine the same to have taken 
place long ago. 

Scholium, 

11. An affection towards a thing which we imagine as necessaryi 
other things being equal, is more intense than towards a possible, or 
contingent, or not necessary thing. 

12. An affection towards a thing which we know not to exist at 
present, and which we imagine as possible, other things being equal, 
is more intense than toward a contingent thing. 

Corollary, 

13. An affection towards a contingent thing which we know not to 
exist at present, other things being equal, is weaker than an affection 
towards a past thing. • 

14. A true knowledge of good and evil, in so far as it is true, can co- 
erce no affection, but only in so far as it is considered as an affection. 

15. The desire which arises from a true knowledge of good and evil, 
can be extinguished or coerced by many other desires which arise 
from the affections by which we are agitated. 

16. The desire which arises from a knowledge of good and evil, as far 
as this knowledge respects the future, can be more easily coerced or 
extinguished than a desire of things which are at present agreeable. 

17. A desire which arises from a true knowledge of good and evil, as 
far as this is concerned with contingent things, can be thus far much 
more easily coerced than the desire of things which are present. 

Scholium, Men are more moved by opinion than by true reason. 

18. The desire which arises from joy, other things being equal, is 
stronger than the desire which arises from grief. 

Scholium. The precepts of reason. 

19. Every one, by the laws of his own nature, necessarily seeks that, 
or is averse to that which he judges to be good or evil. 

20. The more any one seeks his own benefit, that is, to preserve his 
own essence, and is able to do so, with so much the more virtue is he 
endowed, and on the contrary, in so far as any one neglects his own 
essence, in so far he is impotent. 

SehoUum. On the causes of voluntary death. 

21. No man can desire to be happy, to do well, to live well, who at 
the same time does not desire to be, to act, and to live, that is to exist 
in reality. 
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ZL No Tirttte oftn be conceived u prior to tliis (to nit: the effort of 
telf-preserviitiotl). 

Corollaiy. The effort of aelfprcBervation in the iirEl and only 
Krandation of virtue. 

23- Uan, in so fnr as he is determined te do any thing hy this, that 
h« bM toadequate ideas, can not be absolutely said to act from virtue, 
but only M> far aa he is determined by this, that he understands. 

24. To act absolutely from virtue is nothing elae in us than to act, 
live, preserve one's essence (these three aigmfyiog the same thing) by 
the guidance of reason, from the principle of seeking one's onn good. 

S&. Xo one atrivea to preserve his own essence for the sake of an- 
other thing. 

26. What vre strive for by reason, is nothing else but to understand, 
nor does the mind in so far aa it employs reason, judge any thing to 
be tueful to it, except that which contributes to its understanding. 

27 We know certainly nothing to be good or evil, except that which 
realty contributes to understanding, or which prevents us from under- 
•tanding. 

2^. The highest good of the mind is the knowledge of God, and the 
higbeet virtue of the mind is to know God. 

29 Every particular thing whoiie nature ia entirely different from 
oor own, ia able neither to aid nor to hinder our power of action, and 
absolutely, nothing is able to be good or evil to us unless it has some- 
thing in common with us, 

3a Nothing can be evil through that which it has in common with 
ear nature, but in eo far as it is evil to us, in bo Car it is contrary to us, 

31. In as far as any thing agrees with our nature in so far it is neces- 
nrily good. 

Cbrollary. 

Si. In so hr as men are subject to paiaiont, in so far they can not be 
wid to agree with nature, 

iieAolium. Things which agree only in a negation, agree in 

33. Uen are able to disagree in nature in as far as they conflict in af- 
fections, which are passions, and in so far also one and the same man 
ia variable and inconstant. 

»re assailed by affections, which 

e to another. 



34. In so for aa tn« 
the? can be contrary 

Scholium. 

35. Id u far as me 
do they always 

Corollary 1. Nothing is more useful to man, than a man who 

lives under the guidance of resson. 
Oonllary 2. When every man seeks most hia own benefit, then 

are men most useful to each other. 
SekoBvui. On social and solitary life. 



live under the guidonce c 
:ly agree in nature, 

useful to [ 
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36. The highest good of those who follow yirtue is common to all, 
and, therefore, all are able equally to rejoice in it. 

Scholium. 

37. The good which every one who follows virtue seeks for himself, 
he will desire also for other men, and the more the greater the knowl- 
edge of God he shall have. 

Scholium 1. Religion, piety, the honorable and the base. 
Scholium 2. On the natural and civil state of man. Sin and 
merit, the just and the unjust 

38. That which so disposes the human body, that it can be affected 
in very many ways, or which renders the same fit for affecting external 
bodies in very many ways, is useful to man, and it is the more useful 
the more fit the body is rendered by it, that it may be affected, and 
may affect other bodies in the greater number of ways. And that, on 
the contrary, is noxious, which renders the body less fit for these 
things. 

39. The things which bring it to pass that the relation of motion and 
rest, which the parts of the human body have to each other, should be 
preserved, are good, and those on the contrary, evil, which bring it to 
pass that the parts of the human body should have a different relation 
of motion and rest to each other. 

Scholium. On the change of the body in death and disease. 

40. Things which contribute to the common society of man, or which 
bring it to pass that men live harmonious and useful lives are good, 
and those on the contrary evil, which introduce discord into the state. 

41. Joy is not directly evil, but good ; grief, however, on the con* 
trary, is directly evil. 

42. Hilarity can not have excess, but is always good, and on the con- 
trary, melancholy is always evil. 

43. Titillation is able to have excess and to be evil, but pain is able 
to be good in so far as titillation or joy is an evil. 

44. Love and desire are able to have excess. 
Scholium, What desires are a species of delirium. 

45. Hatred can never be good. 

Scholium 1. Corollary 1, 2. Scholium 2. Scorn and laughter. To 
use and enjoy things is the part of a wise man. 

46. He who lives under the guidance of reason, strives as far as he 
can, to requite with love or generosity, the hatred, anger, contempt, 
etc., of another towards himself. 

Scholium. 

47. The affections of hope and fear can not be in themselves good. 

Scholium. 

48. The affections of over-estimation and depreciation are always evil. 

49. Over-estimation easily renders proud the man who is over-esti- 
mated. 

50. Pity in a man who lives under the guidance of reason, is in 
itself evil and useless. 
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Oannniy. ficltoli'm. Inhumanity repMced. 

51. Favor is iiot repugnntit to rensnn, but it is possible for it to aareet 
iritlk it, and lo spring from it. 

Sth«Hum. Indignation is nece*enrily evil. 

52. 8plr-«attftfaclion may spring from reason, and that Belf-satisfaotion 
a]on<^ wbiob springs from rpiwnn, is the highest which ean exist, 

53. Hofflility is not » virtue, or it does not spring from reason. 

64. Penitence is not a virtue, or it does not spi-ing from reason, but 
he who repents of an act i» doubly wretched, or impotent. 

.SWo/tB.n. Wlij the sacred writers so highly commend h'lmilily 
and pmitntee. 

55. The greatest pride or self-distrost is the greatest heir-ipumance. 

56. The greatest pnde or self-ilisli-uat indicates the greatest im- 
potence of mind. 

Ornllary. Si^Aotium. 
i", The proud man loves the presence of para 
Doble-minded. 

SeAolium. On the evils of pride. 

65. Glory is not repngnant to reason, but may spring from it. 
tSeholimn. On valn^glory and shame. 

59. To BctioiiB to which we ciiii be determined h_v an affection which 
i* ft passion, we c*n be determined wilhout it by reason. 

tKe/taLvm. Bxnmple in explanation. 

60. A desire which springs from joy or grief, which is related to one 
or to several, but not to all parts of the body, does not possess the re- 
lation of utility to the whole man. 

61. Desire which aprings from reaeon, c«n not have excess. 

B2. In so far as the mind conceives things under the guidance of 
reason, it is equally affected, whether the idea Ir of a thing future, or 
pact, or present. 
SrAnUum. 
63. He wlio is led by fear, and does good thai he may avoid evil, is 
not governed by reason. 

Seholium 1, OoTol/aiy, &.'holium 2, 
04, The knowledge of evil is inadequate knowledge. 

OlTOlliiry. 

65. Under the guidance of reason, we follow, of two goods the 
greater, of two evils the less. 

Cbrollary. 

66. Under tb« guidance of reason we seek a future greater good in 
preference to a less present one, and a less present evil which is the 
cause of some future evil. 

Chroliary. iSeholium. On the slave and the free man, 
47, Tbe/riwiTuin thinks of nothing less than of death, and his wis- 
dom is a meditation not of death hut of life. 
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68. If men were born free, they would form no conception of good 
and evil as long as they were free. 

Scholium. On Moses' history of the first man. 

69. The virtue of a free man is seen to be equally great in avoiding 
as in overcoming dangers. 

Corollary. Scholium. What danger is. 

70. A freeman who lives among the ignorant, strives as far as possi- 
ble to decline their favors. 

Scholium. In declining favors regard should be had to the useful 
and the honorable. 

71. Free men alone are mutually most grateful. 
Scholium. On ingratitude. 

72. A free man will never act from a covert evil purpose, but always 
with good faith. 

73. A man who follows reason is more free in a state where he lives 
according to the common decree, than in a desert where he obeys him- 
self alone. 

Scholium. The true liberty of man is true life and religion. 
Appendix. Chapters on the life of reason, 1-32. 



PART V. 

Preface. The remaining part of the Ethics, concerning the way which 
leads to liberty. The doctrine of the Stoics and Descartes. 
Axioms 1, 2. 
Propositions. 

1. Precisely as thoughts and the ideas of things are arranged and 
connected in the mind, exactly in the same way are the affections 
of the body, or the images of things arranged and connected in the 
body. 

2. If we remove the agitation of mind or the affection springing 
from the thought of an external cause, and attach it to other thoughts, 
then love or hatred toward the external cause, as also the fluctuations 
of mind which spring from these affections will be destroyed. 

3. Affection which is passion ceases to be passion as soon as we form 
a distinct and clear idea of it. 

Corollary. 

4. There is no affection of the body of which we are not able to form 
some clear and distinct conception. 

Corollary. Scholium, 

5. An affection which we imagine simply, and neither as neces- 
sary nor possible nor contingent, is, other things being equal, the great- 
est of all. 

6. In so far as the mind understands all things as necessary, to that 
extent it has greater power over the affections, or it suffers less from 
them. 
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Scholium. 

7. ARectionB which spring from, or are excited by reaeon, if regard 
is had to dme, Are more ponerrul than those which relate to single 
thingi which are contemplated as absent. 

S. Th« greater the number oT concurring caiiaes from which any af- 
fection Eprings, the greater is it. 
Scholium. 

S, An affection which ariaes from many and different oausen, which 
the mintl contemplates in connection vrith the nfTectioti itself, in Icbb 
baimful, and we suffer leas from it, and we are less afiected toward any 
one cause, than unother equally greal affection, which is referable to 
one single cause, or to fewer causea. 

10. As long as we are not assailed by affections which are contrary 
to oitr nature, so long we have the power of arranging and connect- 
ing the nfFections of the body according to the order of the under- 
standing. 

ScAolivm, How to ovoid evil affections. 

11. The greater the number of things to which any image relates, 
the more frequently does it occur, or the oftener does it present itself, 
and the more does it occupy the mind. 

li The images of things are united more easily to images which 
ire related to things which we clearly and distinctly understand, than 
to others. 

13. llie greater the number of other things with which any imaga 
is associated, the oftener does it present itself 

14. The mind is able to bring it to pass, that all the affections of the 
body, or the images of things, should stand related to the idea of 
God. 

Id. Ho who clearly and distinctly understands himself and his af- 
fections, lores God, and the more, the more he understands himself 
and bis affectiona. 

16. This love towards God ought chiefiy to occupy the soul. 

IT. Ood is devoid of passions, and is moved by no affection of joy or 
pier. 

OmUary. Properly speaking, God loves and hates no one. 

19. No one is able to hate God. 

C^raiiary. Scholium. 

19. He who loves God can not put forth an effort that God should 
love hini in return. 

2a This love toward God ( 
eith«rof envy or of jealousy, but is the r 
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SeholiHm. On the remedies of the affections. 
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22. In God, nevertheless, there is necessarily given an idea which 
expresses the essence of this and that human hody under the species 
of eternity. 

23. The human mind can not be absolutely destroyed with the body, 
but something remains which is eternal. 

Scholium. This eternity of the mind is a certain mode of think- 
ing. 

24. The more we understand individual things, the more we under- 
stand God. 

25. The highest efifort of the mind, and the highest virtue, is to un- 
derstand things by the third kind of knowledge. 

26. The better fitted the mind is for understanding things by the 
third kind of knowledge, the more it desires to understand things by 
this same kind of knowledge. 

27. From this third kind of knowledge arises the highest satisfaction 
of mind which can be given. 

28. The effort or desire of knowing things by the third kind of 
knowledge can not arise from the first, but may certainly from the 
second kind of knowledge. 

29. Whatever the mind understands under the species of eternity, 
it understands this, not because it conceives the present actual exist- 
ence of the body, but because it conceives the essence of the body, 
under the species of eternity. 

Scholium. Things are conceived by us as actual in two ways. 

30. Our mind as far as it knows itself and the body, under the 
•pecies of eternity, so far has necessarily a knowledge of God, and 
knows itself to be in God, and to be conceived by God. 

31. The third kind of knowledge depends upon the mind as upon a 
real cause in so far as the mind itself is eternal. 

Scholium. The stronger any one is in this third kind of knowl- 
edge, the more perfect and happy is he. 

32. Whatever we understand with the third kind of knowledge, in 
that we delight, and that too with the concomitant idea of God as the 
cause. 

Corollary. From the third kind of knowledge arises necessarily 
the intellectual love of God. 

33. The intellectual love of God which arises from the the third 
kind of knowledge, is eternal. 

Scholium. Beatitude, in what it consists. 
34 The mind is subject to affections which are referable to the pas- 
sions only whilst the body lasts. 

Corollary. No love except intellectual love is eternal. 
Scholium. The common opinion of men concerning the mind's 
eternity. 

35. God loves himself with an infinite intellectual love. 

36. The intellectual love of the mind to God is itself the love of 
God, by which God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but in 
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«o br u he can be explnined by the essence of the hummi mind, oou- 
aid«red under the species of elernity. that is, the mind's intellectual 
Igre of God. is a part of the ialiiitt« love, nith which God loves bim- 
Mlt 

Qmttlary. The love of God to men, and the intellectual love of 

the mind to God is one and the same thing. 
Scholium. Bta/ilndt or OUT libtTts consists in constant and eternal 
love toward (Jod, or in the love of God toward men. 
37, There is nothing in nature which is contrary to this intellectual 
love, or which is able to destroy it. 
SeAoUum, 
3S, The more things the mind understands by the second and third 
kinds of knowledge, the less does it suffer from the affeotions which 
■re evil, and the less it fears death. 

Seholium, Death is the less noxious, the more the mind loves 
God. 

39. He who has a body adapted to the greatest number of things 
ha* a mind whose greatest part is eternal. 

Seholium. On man's felicity or infelicity. 

40. The more of [perfection any single thing has, the more it acts. 
and the leas it fufTers, and conversely, the more it acts, the more per- 
fect is it. 

Oyrollary. The part of the mind which remains (the intellect), is 
more perfect than the rest (the imagination). 

Seholium, Our mind is as far as it understands, is an tlernal mode 
of ihinting. 

41. Altbougb we might be ignorant that our mind h eternal, we 
ought still to regard piety and religion, and absolutely all things which 
In the fourth part we have shown appertain to animosity and gener^ 
oity as of the first value. 

SeMiiim. The common persuasion of the vulgar concerning 
eternal life. 

42. S*lv»tion is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself, and we do 
■tot rejoice in it because we restrain our lusts, but, on the contrary, be- 
CMIM we rejoice iji it, we are able to restrain our I'jsts. 

SehoCium. How much greater and more powerful is the wise man 
than the ignorant man, who is moved by lust alone. 
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Bacon's PEHsosALiTy and System. 
§ 1, StricUy persortal history. 
On the 2'2nii of Jainuiiy, a. d., 1660, tlie lady of an 
EnglUt) lawyer gave lirtli, at York Iluiiae, Loiuloii, to a 
Jon whose genius was Oestined to cflt.'t;t an eiiTire revolu- 
tion ill the world of science. Tliis result whb to be pro- 
duced, not BO moch by any direct contributions of his own 
to the Bcietiiific knowledire of the world, as by fnrnisliing 
mankind witb the key liy wliicli tbey niiglit bo able to un- 
lock the treasury ol* nuture. It is not tlic purpose of this 
chapter to attempt any detailed analysis of the system ol 
Bucon, or of bis contributions to science. But as it is nec- 
essary to refer to bim as a part of the Environment of 
Bpinoza, it will be well to recall tbe lending facts in his 
life, as also tbe general svientific condition and wants of hia 
ige. 

Ilia father, Sir Nicholas Bucon, was a courlier nnder 
Henry Eigbtb and Kdward Sixth, and upon the accession 
of ElizabL'th was made keeper of the great seal. lu liia 
early years, Bucon manifested great precocity of talent, 
and it is clear that when a child, ho was a put of the Vir- 
gin queen. Yet, during her reign, bo was never entrusted 
with any important office in the gift of the government, a 
circrimtibince which Inis been attributed to the disliko of 
C«c-il, Elizabeth's distinguished secretary of state. He de- 
Toteil himself to the study of law, and some time after the 
death of his futher. rose to considerable distinction in the 
Socie'y of Gruy'e Inu, of which he was a member. The 
period which elapsed from this tim.e to tbe deuth of Eliza- 
beth waa chiefly devoted to philosophical studies. 
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Upon the accession of James First of England, and 
Sixth of Scotland, his longing aspirations for civil prefer- 
ment were at length gratified. He was one of the two 
hundred and thirty-seven persons upon whom that learned 
but vain and weak monarch conferred the honor of knight- 
hood. He rose successiveh', and, his enemies have said, by 
unworthy servility, through various grades of preferment. 
In A. D., 1611, he was made judge of the knight marshal's 
court; in a. d., 1613, attorney -general ; in A. D., 1617, 
keeper of the great seal ; and in a. d., 1619, lord chancellor 
of England, the highest legal ofiieer in the realm. In the 
same year he was created baron Vernlam, and viscount St. 
Albans. The story of Bacon's moral delinquencies, and of 
his fall, no one who deals with books at all has tailed to 
read: 

" On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly.'* 

The literal meaning of the terms of his own confession is 
perhaps sufficient, from the poet's point of view, to justify 
Pope in stamping upon literature the infamous, eveu if im- 
possible, character of the phili)Sopher as: 

'* The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind." 

Let US, however, not forget the possibilities of human na- 
ture. Let us remember that motives have been found 
powerful enough to induce men to accuse themselves of 
crimes which they never committed, or to exaggerate into 
corruption or vice acts which at heart they regarded as 
simply a neglect of legal forms, as mere irregularities, or 
at the very worst, as peccadilloes instead of crimes. Proof 
is not wanting that something very like this was true in 
Bacon's case. He erred. He confessed. Ho was con- 
demned. He was imprisoned. But it seems quite certain 
that motives of policy, that promises of slight punishment, 
procured the exaggerated form of his confession. In- 
stantly from the tower he wrote to Buckingham : " I have 
been a trusty, honesty and Christ-loving friend of your lord- 
ship, and the justest chancellor that hath beeu in the live 
changes since my father's time." 

Again and later he writes: "God is my witness, that 
when I examine myself, I find all well." 
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In his will are tlicse ivohIb : " For my name and memory, 
X leave it t<i men's ctiarituble speeclies, to foroign imtions, 
Ktid lo tiie nvxt n^o"." 

Whosoever desires to see the evidence that Bacon's an- 
ticifution of more •' charitable speeches " even in England, 
and of tlie substantial vindication of his moral character 
from "foreign nations" and "the next ages," is muking 
distinct proirress lowards a perfect realization, should 
read liis lile by Basil Monlagii. 

Bnppose, however, we accept the worst constrirction 
which a world not greatly addicted to " charitable 
speeches" has jint upon bis conduct, what U the proper in- 
ference? The simple, humiliating, yet stilemn and salutary 
lessiiii taught by the facts would be, that no grasp of intel- 
lect, no pr-'fundity of reason, no clearness of philosophical 
insight, U sufficient to guide and sustain poor human na- 
tare in ihc path of rectitude. Let us draw a veil over his 
fmiltics. The incomparable service which he has rendered 
lo the cause of true science, if it can not atone for moral 
faults, at least furnishes us with liuppier associations, and 
surrounds the name of Bacnn with a luster, tbrongli which, 
to *' the next ages," the detects of his character will appear 
only aa spots on the sun. 

g 2. JJis view of the Scholastic Logic. 
At an early age, Bacon conceived a strong dislike to the 
Ariatoteliati logic, lie perceived very cleurly its inade- 
quacy to the accomplishment of the vast objects to which 
it waa applied. It ought, however, here, in justice to 
Aristotle, to lie remarked that he is not to be held respon- 
siblo for the frivolous and absurd products of the 
meditevat scholasticism. Any one, who has even cast his eye 
over the works of the Stagyrite, knows tliat the word " Or- 
gitnoo," as a designation of a portion ol his works, was un- 
kliowii to him. So far was he from supposing that he had 
iDventcd an Urganon, that is, instrument of universal ap- 
plicability in pushing forward the work of enlarging the 
doiDJitne ol' science, thut there is no one work of his to 
which that name has been or can be applied. This deaig- 
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nation, Organon (Lat. organum)^ was an invention of his 
folio ^vers, and was applied by them to his Tracts on the 
Categorieft and on Interpretation, to his Topics, to his book 
on Sophisms, and to the two works which treat specifical \y of 
the Syllogism and of Demonstration, viz., to the Prior and 
Posterior Analyticj^. In the first book of the Prior Analytics, 
Aristotle treats of the construction, elimination and re- 
duction of syllogisms. In the second, ho considers the 
powers of the syllogism, showing that all other forms of 
reasoning, as induction, enthj'meme, and example, may be 
referred to it, so that there is in reality no other principle of 
argumentation. In the first book, in scholastic language, 
he considers the syllogism m fieri. In the second, he C(m- 
siders it in facto esse. In his two books denominated the 
Posterior Analytics, he treats of the nature, power and 
properties of demonstration. These are the works to 
which the designation of Aristotle's Organum has been 
attached, a name which seeins to imply that he regarded the 
syllogism, as we certainly have no evidence that he did, as 
the sole instrument by which undiscovered truth was to be 
brought to light. 

As such, however, there can be no doubt that at least his 
later followers had regarded it. To this circumstance, 
doubtless, is to be attributed in no small degree, the little 
progress made in genuine scientific discovery in the long 
and dreary period during which Aristotle reiirued as " lord 
of the ascendant" in the horoscope of philosophy in the 
schools of Europe. To this circimistance also, is to be at- 
tributed the contempt with which the disciples of Bacon 
have very generally been inclined to regard the syllogism. 
They derived their notions of its value from the abuses and 
perversions of the schools, and we have ample evidence 
that these prejudices were accompanied in very many 
cases with a great degree of ignorance in regard to the 
subject. 

Thus much then concerning the -4r?(?i€n^ Or^arjiem, the Or- 
ganum of Aristotle. Let us now return to Bacon. It has 
already been said that ho early conceived a dislike for the 
Aristotelian logic. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
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ny that he conceived a dislike to the abuses of that logic 
which be found everywhere in the sehooU. He saw very 
distinctly the entire inadequacy of the Organuni tben in 
use to the aolution of the vast questions to which it was 
applied. 

I 3. The want of Science. 

The want of Bacon's age was a want of facta. It was a 
want, that is, of the very premmea, which all deductive 
reasoning assumes. lie perceived clearly that tliese could 
never be yielded by the syllogism, and iiis practical and com- 
prehensive genius accordingly Buggested a new instrument 
{Novum Organum) for the work of scientific research. lie 
endeavored, namely, to make s. digest of the rules of legi- 
timate philosophizing. His first work, which prepared the 
way for the following, and in part unfolded his plan, was 
published in a. d., 1605, under the title, "Of the Proficience 
and Advancement of Learning." This was Bubsequently 
enlarged, translated into Latin, and published under the 
title, "De diguitate et angmentis Scieutiurum." The de- 
sign was to distribute the existing sciences umler their proper 
heads, and to indicate the desiderata of science, and the 
fields which needed further investigation. 

The next work, upon which, perhaps, more than any 
other, the fame of Bacon rests, was printed a. o., 1620, just 
before his full. Ho styled it, in allusion to tbc common 
designation of the works of Aristotle already spoken of, 
the A'ofum Organum. Tlie design of it was to describe the 
mode in which the investigation of nature may be pursued. 
This was the second part of a comprehensive design to 
renovate the philosophy of the age by pointing out the true 
mode of interpreting nature, and giving illustrations of its 
practicability, the whole of which he called the " Instauratio 
Magna," 

The point, however, now in hand, does not lead us to 
discourse on Bacou in himself considered, or to speak of 
bis works in any detail. We have simply to luok at him 
■a a part of the Environment of Spinoza. To this end it is 
nuccasary to call attention to the modern historical starting 
point of two opposing systems of philosophizing, that is to 
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Bay, methods of investigating truth, which for the last two 
and a half centuries have divided the labors of the scientific 
world. 

At the head of the one system stands the name of Francis 
Bacon, Baron Verulam and Viscount St. Albans. At the 
bead of the other stands an equally illustrious name, to 
which attention must be directed hereafter. 

§ 4. Defect of the syllogism. 

For the object now before us, it will be sufficient to pre- 
sent a few of the a|horisms of the Novum Organum, which 
exhibit in the most general and striking manner the great 
principles of his method of interrogating natarCy a term 
under which Bacon grou[is and includes all possible truth 
knowable by man. 

This will form a sufficient basis for the comparison 
proposed to be made between the two systems of investi- 
gating truth to be considered in the following lectures. 

In the eleventh^ twelfth^ thirteenth^ smd fourteenth aphorisms 
of the first book of the Novum Organum, he shows the in- 
adequacy of the existing logic to the construction of science. 
" It is much more likely," he says, " to confirm and harden 
vulgar errors than to aid in the investigation of truth. It 
is, therefore, rather injurious than useful." "The syllo- 
gism," says he, "is not applicable to the principles of the 
sciences, and it is employed in vain upon intermediate 
axioms, since it is by no means equal to the subtilty of na- 
ture. It therefore constrains consent without touching the 
subject matter. Again : The syllogism consists of propo- 
sitions; propositions consist of words; and words are the 
counters of notions. If, therefore, the notions themselves, 
which form the subject matter are confused, or are not le- 
gitimately abstracted from the things to which they belong, 
there can be no solidity in the superstructure which we 
rear. Our only hope, therefore, lies in true Induction." 

Here, in the fourteenth aphorism, occurs for the first 
time the term, which is in fact the watchword of the Ba- 
conian method. What he intends by "intermediate ax- 
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I 101119" ia clearly indicated, and his whole method, in 
cniitrust with tliat then iu conimoii URe, is distinctly and 
beauiifully epitomized ia the ninekeiUh aphorism of the 
Bame book, thus: 

§ 5. Meaning of induction. 

" There are but two metliods, actual or possible, of inveati- 
gating and arriving at trnlh, Thu one, starting iVom sense, 
and from particulars, leaps at one bound to the most gen- 
eral axioms {adcolat ad axhmuta moxime i/eneraliii). lie- 
ganliiig theseuB principles whose truth is firmly estuljliRhed, 
it proceedrt to juilge auJ invent intermfdiate axioms. This 
is tlie method in common nse. The other, starting from 
•ense and particulars, catablishee axioms by cnutiously as- 
cending, step by step, nntil it reaches those which are most 
general. This is the true method, hut as yet nutried." 

Aaain, in the twenty-second aphorism we have this lan- 
goage: " Euch method takes its rise from sense and in 
particnliirs, and rests in the most general propositions. 
But there is an immense diti'erence between them. The 
one skims snperficinlly over experience and partiuulurs; the 
other employs them in a proper and orderly manner. The 
one again, in the outset establishes certain gcnoml, abstract, 
and useless principles; the other rises step by step to those 
principles, whose truth is recognized hy nature herself." 

Many other aphoristns might be quoted in whiuh the dif- 
ference between the two methods is set forth und placed in 
difterent points of view. In book first, aphorism one hun- 
dred and four, after showing how strong the natural ten- 
deucy of the intellect is (a tendency which lie thinks lias 
beeD increased by the use of the syllogism), to leap at once 
to the most general principles by the former vicious and 
illicit method of philosophizing, be uses the following laa- 
gaage, which at ouce shows the entire confidence he had 
io bis owu method, and exhibits very clearly what that 
method is : 

"We may then at length cherish a good hope for science, 
wbea by a genuine fiight of stairs, by successive steps, 
DOae being iuterinitted, no hiatus left, we aacend from par- 
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ticulars to the lower axioms, thence to the middle ones, 
thence one after another to the higher, and finally reach 
the most general." 

The comparison, it will be seen, is to the act of ascend- 
ing a ladder, or stairway. Each successive step is a new 
generalization, to which he gives the name of minor, inter- 
mediate, higher axioms, by passing cautiously and continu- 
ously through which, none being omitted, no rounds of the 
ladder left out, we at length reach the top in safety, which 
is the liigliest generalization, the ultimate principle of the 
science which we are laboring to construct. 

§ 6. Value of induction. 

Here, then, it will be perceived we have, in substance, 
the entire principle of the Baconian method of investigait- 
ing truth. If we seek a practical illustration of its sub- 
stantial correctness, it may be found in any one star of that 
splendid constellation of sciences, which the last two and 
a half centuries have given to the world. 

That this procedure to a certain extent existed before the 
days of Bacon, is most certain, and to it,' as it exists in its 
crude state, and in the natural promptings of the mind, the 
world was indebted for all the real science^ which it pos- 
sessed when Verulam Appeared as the reformer of philos- 
ophizing, and presented the principles of the "Great 
lustauration." 

§ 7. Bacon^s merits touching induction. 

To Bacon, then, we are indebted, not for the procedore 
itself, but for its erection into a method ; for clearing it en- 
tirely from other and illegitimate modes of interrogating 
nature, and putting it into the hands of men as a distinct 
and intelligible clew, with laws tolerably defined, to guide 
their future explorations in science. And it is certainly 
not impossible that even in this, the services of the English 
philosopher may have been by some overrated. 

It has often been observed, that no great movement 
among mankind takes place, no great discovery is made, 
until the world is prepared for it by a train of causes, 
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which operate fur too widely to be confined to a Bingle in- 
diviilnul. It Iia8 well lieen anid tliat by tlio early observer 
the light of the morning may be seen fringing the crests 
of the moiintaiuB. and kindling the eastern ehuids long be- 
fore the king of day appears above the horizon, pours hiB 
beams upon the sluggards in the vuUeys, and wakes the 
whole world from its slumbers. 

That a general diHsal is faction was felt, and hud for some 
time been felt among the foremost iiitelleets of Europe 
with the old mode of philosophizing, and that some of 
^om had begun almost uucousciously to adopt a bttter 
Biethod, may lie disti nutly seen in the histiiry of astronomi- 
tel Science. Thu great astroiiomer of Thorn, Nichulua Co- 
{KruicQS, stDoding upon those "media axinmala" of that 
Wience, which hud been previously n-ached ; tlie position, 
Ssmely, that by the nature of motion, the apparent motion 
WuQid be the same, whether the heavens or the earth have a 
diurnal revolution; the hypothesis of Appolnnins Pergans, 

kwho made the superior as well as the inferior planets revolve 
■round the sun, whilst the sun und raoon'revolve around 
Bie earth as a ccn'er; by one of those royal flights of mind, 
which Bacon calls " aitlicipationes natures," he eoi'jedureU the 
»UD to be immovable in the centre uf the universe. Aware, 
however, that conjecture is not science, he returned to bis 
original point of view, constructed a quadrant with mov- 
rible radii, and also a parallactic iiiBtrnmcnt, and, making 
rith these an immense number of obstrvntions, he estab- 
■U«lied the substantial correctness of the Heliocentric Theory 
|vf the Solar Universe. 

All this happened before the birth of Bacon, for Coperni- 
l«as died in a. d. 1543, seventeen years before that event. 
■ And in the very age of Bucon himself, Kepler and bis 
■friend Galileo succeeded in making those additions to 
iKience by which they placed their own, 



llnd probably withont aid from the English philosopher, 
^nt after all by employing essentially the same method. 
i^he N^OTum Orgauum, it will be remembered, was first 
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published in a. d. 1620, whilst Holy Chnrch was brandish- 
ing her thunderbolt over the head of the Pisan philosopher 
as early as a. d. 1634. 

With the later history of this science every school-boy is 
familiar, and knows how speedily, with the Baconian clew 
firmly grasped in his hand, Newton rushed up through all 
the intermediate rounds of the ladder, and, standing alone 
upon its summit, proclaimed to the world its ultimate prin- 
ciple, the theory of Universal Gravitation. 

§ 8. Is this method of universal applicability f 

There are many points concerning the Baconian method 
which can not hero be discussed. One is the question of 
its universal applicability, and especially its applicability to 
the construction of a science of mind. It is certainly true, 
that the first and most successful application of the method 
was to the physical sciences. And the zeal which Bacon 
felt for the promotion of these, caused him to occupy him- 
self very much about them, and even tinged the language 
which he employ's in describing his method. To this cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, is to be attributed the fact that the 
Baconian method has been so generally denominated the 
Baconian empiricism, or the empirical system, and that 
some have sneered at it as worthless for any purpose, ex- 
cept the mere colligation of the facts of external nature. 
Nothing, however, can be clearer to the readerof Bacon than 
that he regarded his method as of universal api»licability. 
The very first aphorism of the Novum Organum proclaims 
this, for it asserts that man knows and can know only what 
he has observed, whether in the donnnion of matter or of 
mind (re vel mente). Nothing is clearer, as Whewell has 
expressed it, than that he took firm hold of both the 
bandies of science, the ideal as well as the physical. In- 
deed, in one of his aphorisms he speaks of Plato, the very 
coryphfiBus of ancient idealism, as the only one among the 
ancient philosophers who had made even a partial use of 
true and legitimate induction. This he did iu constructing 
his definitions. 



CHAPTER II. 

Bacon's System — continued. 

§ 1. Mfthodology. 
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§ 9. Bacon's Death. 
In conclusion, it may bo stiiteii tliat, five years after his 
full.whicli.nntwitlistaiKliii^ the )iGavy cloud tliut retried upiOD 
him deeply iiffectiiig lioth his lieiilth ami 8[iirlta, were spent 
in tlie diligent prosecution of his philosophical hibors, he 
died at Highgate, iienr London, from tlie L'flect, it is eaid, 
of some incautious exjierinients upon tlie prGservuiiori of 
dead bodies. His death occurred in the year a. d. 1626, at 
the age of sixty-five. 

»Iii ttiQ laat chapter attentinn was directed to the servicee 
of Bacon as the great nitidern reformer of jihilnsophy. 
These services, however, assumed the form not so much of 
contributions to the actual amount of human kn<iwledge, 
as iif a ayatem of proptedeutics, teaching mankind the true 
priociples of philiisiijihizin?, that is to say, of investigat- 
ing truth. Iltiw much higher tins service was to the cause 
of truth and human progress than anyaddition which a single 
life could have made to the stores of human knowledge* 
will be evident to any one who will take pains to com- 
pare in detail tlie extent of intin's empire of kimwlcdge 
to-duy, with the boundaries of that empire at the iiiuugu- 
nttion of the Inductive Method of investigating truth. 

§ 2. Value of Ike ancient sciences. 
In aphorisms 71 to 73 of the first bonk of the Novum 
Organum, Bacon weighs the contributions of the ancient 
)>hilo«opbiea to the hiip]>incss of man, and, testing them by 
the standard of the New Testament, "by their fruits ye 
■ball know them," he passes a very severe judgment upon 
tlieir worth. 
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" The sciences which we possess," says he, " have been 
principally derived from the Greeks ; for the additions from 
the Roman, Arabic, and modern writers are but few, and 
of small importance, an<l, such as they are, they are founded 
upon the basis of Greek invention. 

^^But the wisdom of the Greeks was professional and 
disputatious, and thus most adverse to the investigation of 
truth. The name of sophists^ therefore, which the con- 
temptuous spirit of those who deemed themselves philoso- 
phers rejected, and transferred to the rhetoricians, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Hippias, Polus, might well suit the whole 
tribe, such as Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, Theophras- 
tus, and their successors, Chrysi^ippus, Carneades, and the 
rest. There was only this difference between them, that 
the former were mercenary vagabonds, traveling about to 
different states, making a show of their wisdom, and re- 
quiring pay; the latter more digni6ed and noble, in i»os- 
session of fixed habitations, opening schools, and teaching 
philosophy gratuitously." 

This judgment of Bacon upon the ancient philosophies 
has been confirmed by other keen-sighted students of his- 
tory. 

" Socrates," says Sharon Turner, " loved victory as well 
as truth ; he sought to confute, as well as to instruct; a 
subtle distinction was as valuable in his eyes as a sound 
judgment; he preferred debate to observation, logic to 
knowledge." "His acute method of confuting an adver- 
sary was refined by Plato ; and Aristotle, transcending both 
in logical acuteness, invented systems and forms of intel- 
lectual debate, which have given weapons to the subtiliz- 
ing talents <»f every sect. His works were long buried, but 
his spirit was in the world, and filled Greece with wran- 
glers, with contending systems, and everlasting contro- 
versy. An electric activity became the character of the 
Grecian mind; but it was restlessness without produce. 
Agitated by eternal debate, never ending but in skepticism 
that mocked all moral principle, or in a keener resolution 
to resume the weapen and re-fight the battle, the Grecian 
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lort the tact for Ihe appreciation of either moral or phy- 
eical trnth, aud both the ability and the wish to acquire 
it."* 

In A tiote to thia text he remarks; "The three hundred 
opinions on happiness, which the Grecian schools main- 
tained, arc a suttiuieitt elucidation of iheir lovo of useless 
and endless di>putation. Perhaps the best account, in the 
fewest words, of the absurd and contradictory opinions of 
the Greek philosophers, even the greatest, on the awful sub- 
ject of liie Deity, and of the gross inconsistencies even of 
Aristotle, is in the sketch drawn by Velleius, in Cicem's 
De Nut. Dtorum. These opinions he trnly calls: " JVon 
philosophonim jitdicia, sed derilantiiim somnia."\ 

Much lo the Bume purpose Macaulay, comnientinfi upon 
the aphorisms of the Novum Urgonam, remarits: '* We are 
fnrt't'd to say, with Bacon, that the celebrated phJlosopliy 
(of Socratea and Plato), ended in nothing but disputation." 
And, burrowing and beautifying a figure from Bacon, be 
adda: " that it was neither a vineyard nor on olive-ground, 
but an intricate wood of briers and thistles, from which 
Uioee who lost themselves in it brought back many scratches 
and MO food." And again: " The ancient philosophy was 
a troad-mill, and not o path. It was nmde up of revolving 
questions; of controversies, which were always beginning 
Biguiu. It was a contrivance for having much exertion and 
no pro^res". ... It might, indeed, sliarpen 
Mid invigorate the minds of those who devoted tbenisulvea 
to it; and so might the disputes of the orthodox Lillipu- 
tians and the lu-rulical Blefiiscudians about the big ends 
in>l little ends of eggs." 

If these remarks are true, or if they at all approach the 
truth tonehing the contributions of the ancient philoso- 
[riiies to the well-beitig of man, it need not be said they 
place those philosophies in most striking contrast with that 
tystem of philosophizing which we are now considering. 

■Sfaaron Turner's Iliatory oF BngUnd— Middle Ages— Book v'u, 
duptor I : the wliute cfanpter should be carefully studied. 

tCicCT", Vol, ix., page 19— Tauchniti edilion— /)< A'at. Deorvm, 
BoaiEi.,clia])t«r IS. 
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The wntehword of tliis systeiii is Induction; and induction, 
aB we have seen, truvela upward from I'articulars to gen- 
erals. The Bciuntific rei-resentatioii uf Ihe inductive illa- 
tiuii by pynibola, like lliose of algebra, or of the deductive 
inference of the Ariatotelic system, requires b. distinct and 
pcculiiir logic. To what a dogree of perfuctiim this logic 
of induction has been carried in the distinction between 
formal and material induction, the one necesBitated by the 
laws of pure tliinking, the other dependent for the legiti- 
mation of its validity upon other principles, principles en- 
tirely distinct from the lawa of pure thinking, is well 
known to tlie BtudentB of the works of Sir William Hura- 
ilti'U, and his disciples. His doctrine of Ihe neccsBity of 
the qnantification of the predicate, for the constrnelion of 
the pure or formal Inductive Syllojiism, is the fruit of his 
attempt to produce a syllogism which should represent the 
laws of pure thinking. To consider this logic here, would 
be an anachronism. Of course, it was not drcumed of by 
Bacon ; for be detested the logic even of Aristotle. The 
only inductive illation <if Bacon was the inference « ri ma- 
teriae; and its validity depended upon principles entirely 
distinct from the laws of pure thinking. We cnnie, then, 
to these other principles, for these are the very principles 
intended to be developed in the Novum Oi-ganum. What 
are they? 

At this point, it is necessary thiit we shonld guard our- 
selves against demanding or expecting too much; against 
anticipating a precision and detiniteness of method which 
the nature of the case forbids. Let it bo remembered that 
we are without the bounds of pure and formal thinking, as 
in algebra and geometry. Some one has suggested, as a 
characteristic of the tinite reason, "the liability to make 
mistakes." This characteristic of the human mind, which 
is said by some to belong neither to the absolute reason, 
nor to Ihe form of the brute mind, to instinct, no "guide 
to reasoning" can erase from our niinda. Bacon, iutleed, 
imagined that he had jirodnced a method, which would 
reduce the difference in human intellects to zero. But Ma- 
caulay has justly remarked that, though his philosophy has 
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fionriehed for more than two centuries, "the interval be- 
tween a man of talents and a dunce is as wide aa ever," 

§ 3. Divisions of the Novum Organum. 
The Novum Organum conaista of two books. The first 
f is oecnpied with preliminary statements; with outline 
1 eketchee of his system ; and with a description of the temp- 
' tations and tendencies of the mind which eoduce it from 
the right path in its search after truth. Macaulay pro- 
nounces tbis book to be the greatest of Sacon's works. It 
will be profitable, in addition to the quotations which have 
already been made from it, to dwell upon it a little longer, 
that we may obtain a clear idea of the view wliich a miud 
like Bacon's entertains of the causes which are moat apt 
to lead men astray in the investigatiun of truth. These 
causes of error, and tendencies to it, whether subjective or 
objective, he quaintly styles Idola, idols. He arranges 
them in four jjrcat classes, to each of which be gives a 
name, drawn from conceits equally fanciful. Let us place 
these classes before us, in their order : 
I. The idols of the Tribe, 
n. The idola of the Den. 

III. The idols of the Market. ' 

IV. The idols of the Theater. 

We will noH" endeavor to obtain bis general idea of them, by 
considering them briefly in this order. 

§4. Thefirsl class of idols. 

By tlie term, tribe, Bacon means race. And the idols of 
the tribe are those causes of error which are inherent in 
liaman nature itself; in the race of mankind. The human 
Qiiderstandiiig is a false standard of the truth of things, 
ud Bacon compares it to those distorted mirrors which pro- 
\ ject their own inequalities into the objects which they rep- 
reeent. The considerable variety of these causes is dis- 
cussed m aphorisms /or(y-^(A to ffty-aecond inclusive. The 
more important are the following: 
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(1.) The tendency to imagine order even where it does 
not exist, or to a degree in which it does not exist. Bacon 
cites, in illustration, the original astronomic fiction of per- 
fect circles for the orbits of the heavenly bodies. But we 
may easily find illustrations of the same tendency in every 
field of human observation. When a child has learned a 
general law of construction in his native tongue for a class 
of words, his tendency is to bring every thing to it, to 
make irregulars regular. He prefers to say fighted for 
fought, and skeeps for sheep. In religious matters, an ortho- 
dox Christian might easily find an illustration in the doc- 
trines of naturalism, and say, the grown up children who 
maintain these doctrines insist that, because the Creator in 
a multitude of instances has ordered the sequences of na- 
ture in a particular way, he must so order them iti all pos- 
sible cases. There shall be no departure from them for any 
purpose however important. There must be an absolute, 
unbroken uniformity of the law. Nature has pledged it- 
self to this uniformity of sequence. 

(2.) The tendency of human nature, after having as- 
sumed a position, to force every thing to its support. To 
one who gives himself up to this spirit, to the worship of 
this idol, opposite instances are either entirely overlooked, 
or are forced to speak an unnatural language. In illus- 
trating this tendency in human nature. Bacon remarks : 
It was well answered by him, who in a temple was 
pointed to the votive tablets of those who had escaped 
perils by shipwreck and otherwise, and was pressed to rec- 
ognize these tablets as proofs of the interposition of the 
gods ; " but where are the portraits of those who have per- 
ished in spite of their vows? " Whoever wishes to witness 
the literal correctness of this illustration in the nineteenth 
century, should visit the abbey of Einsiedlen, in Switzer- 
land, and carefully inspect the votive tablets hung up in 
honor of the divine interposition in similar dangers, of the 
Black Virgin of the Holy Meinrad. 

This is the idol of superstition. It is its household god. 
A few accidental instances of a particular sequence are ob- 
served. A generalization is made. This generalization is 
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regarded now as a fixed law, which every new iuetance 
confirms, whilst the eyes are blinded to all contradictory 
cases. Who likes first to spy the crescent moon over his 
lett sfaonlder ? Any of oar popular superstitions will illus- 
trate the tendency. Friday is an unlucky day. Can any 
one douht it? "Who wishes to be married on Friday? 
Forty years ago, Cajit. De P. was the genial aud favorite 
master of one of the Earopean clipper packets of that day, 
and will be well remembered by the old citizens of New 
York. In October, 1836, in a long and stormy voyage to 
Liverpool, he beguiled the tedium of the passage by mani- 
fold spicy anecdotes, exhibiting all the generous impulses 
and stubborn prejudices of a genuine son of Neptune. 

"Gentlemen, land-lubbers," said be, "you laugh at us 
Bailors for our superstition about sailing on Friday. Let 
me tell you a fact. Mr. , a sliipbuilder of S., deter- 
mined to explode the superstition and drive it from the 
sea. He drew tlie plan of a ship on Friday. He laid her 
keel on Friday. He launched and christened her on Fri- 
day. He finished her on Friday, She set sail on Friday, 
and, gentlemen, land-lubbers, she was wrecked on Friday." 

This is the idol of medical q^uackery. A thousand iu- 
eiances of the failure of a panacea go for nothing with the 
nctiDis of medical empiricism. 

"How memly we live that doctors be; 
We humbug the patient aud packet the fee." 

The understanding is more struck by affirmatives than 
by negatives, wiiereas, Bacon afdrms that in testing an ax- 
iom, that is, a law, the negative instance is more im- 
portant. 

This is the idol of system -builders, whether natural, 
ethical, or religions. The law, or colligating idea flashea 
njHjn the mind from the observation of only a few in- 
Btsnoes. Some minds are very ready in catching at simi- 
larities on which generalizations may be constructed. It 
amonnts sometimes to genius. But the tendency com- 
plained of, is that such minds have a disposition to ignore 
or to warp all conflicting instances. These " anticipations 
of OBtnre," as Bacon calls them, are to be watched, lest 
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they convert themselves into idols. It is this danger to 
which Newton refers when he says : 

*' Hypotheses non fingo." 

It is this tendency to which Victor Cousin refers when 
he complains that Locke has corrupted all metaphysics at 
its source, by reducing all infinite and absolute conceptions 
to his theory of sensation and reflection. And the critics 
of Victor Cousin may complain that the eclectic philosopher 
himself has not escaped this very tendency in many of his 
speculations concerning God, and the impersonality of the 
reason. • 

(3.) The human mind is not a dry light {lumen siccum). 
It borrows a hue from the feelings, from hope, fear, arro- 
gance, pride, and the rest. We hope a certain position may 
be true, and we lend a favoring ear to all the instances 
which tend to confirm it. We are inclined to close our 
ears to all that can be said against it. This is the idol of 
the projector and castle-builder. He forms an impossible 
plan. He hopes it may succeed. He catches at every ap- 
pearance which favors it. He shuts his eyes to every ad- 
verse possibility. Experience melts his fanciful frost-work, 
and shows that it was a dream. How many millenarian 
days of doom have come and gone in the history of the 
church. 

This is the idol of the spendthrift debtor. He sees this 
and that possibility of possessing the means of payment. 
What is possible and desired he believes to be certain. He 
ventures, and is ruined. This is the idol of the gambler. 

In short. Bacon remarks, that the feelings imbue and 
corrupt the understanding in innumerable and sometimes in 
imperceptible ways. 

(4.) One of the greatest causes of error is found in the 
dullness and alleged incompetency of the senses. We are 
inclined to believe in the immediate impression instead of 
the remote truth, in the external and phenomenal rather 
than the internal and real. We seem to see the sun revolve 
around the earth. How many ages did it take to cure the 
race of that fiction of the senses? This is the idol of the 
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HnsDaliBt. The senses ijr'iDg a pleasant report. The ex- 

■iernals of the object appear to be good. It is seized and 

f appropriated as such. Experience reveals the hidden poison 

proves that some things which the senses pronounce 

4, "«t the end may bite like a serpent, and sting like 

an adder." It is, however, strictly epeakiiig, wrong to 

charge these errors to the senses, as wiil be shown in dis- 

. cashing the system of Descartes. 

8ncb are perhaps the most important forms of the Idols 
I of the Tribe. 

§ 5. Ihe areond class of Idols. 



The readers of the Republic ot I'lato will remember that 
the seventh book opens with a beautiful simile, illustrating 
I the condition of men in acquiring knowledge. He com- 
paree it to the condition of captives in a cave {speciis). 
They are confined so that they can look, but in one di- 
rection — forward. Behind them is a fire, aud between 
themselves and the tire pass various objects, as men and ani- 
mals, whose shadows are projected before the captives, and 
their voices are returned in an echo from the opposite side 
of the cavern. Their senses, therefore, take cognizance of 
no realities, but only of shadows and echoes. That this is 
I the source from which Bacon derived the hint for bis 
"idols of the den or cave," seems not improbable since the 
I idea iuteuded to be conveyed is very nearly identical. To 
I borrow a word from the modern nomenclature of the Kaut- 
I iaii philosophy ; men do not immediately attain pure " 06- 
F jfiice " truth. They see only the shadows of it, not now 
J from the condition of the whole race, of the tribe, as Ba- 
[ con expresses it, but also from personal idiosyuerasies, 
I springing from physical or iutellectuat temperament, edu- 
\ cation, habit or accident. The principle idols of the den, 
I or hindrances in the investigation of truth arising from 
I BDch caases, are the following : 

(I.) Some predominant pursuit. The case which Bacon 
I cites in illnetratiou of this form of the idols of the den, is 
I that of Aristotle. Logic was the favorite science of Aris- 
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totle, and Bacon asserts that he made natural history en- 
tirely eubservient to logic, and thus rendered it disputa- 
tious. And beyond peradveuture this was a marked cbar- 
acteristic of the disciples of Aristfitle duriug the long pe- 
riod of the ascendency of his name in the Bchoola of 
Europe. But we may, perbups, find more modern illustra- 
tions of Bacon's idea. 

It has been remarked of the " Cosmos " of the celebrated 
scientist, Humbolt, that the book contains no mention of 
the name of God, And an American gentleman, who vis- 
ited the illuBtriouB German a short time before his death, 
relates as a fact, that in the course of his interview, the 
author of Coemos remarked to him with the greatest ap- 
parent naivete, that he had no talent for religion ! What a 
conception of religion ! He had apparently no objection to 
it, but it did not lie iu bis department of investigation. 
How then ia this to be accounted ior? The difficulty 
eeems to have been that he had worshiped so long his pe- 
culiar idol of the den, that nothing else could command his 
interest and attention. 

Again it is well known that an exclusive attention to 
mathematical pursuits tends to disqualify the mind for the 
ready perception of truth in moral, that is to say, probable 
reasoning, and in practical aftairs. " Quod erat demon- 
strandum" the mathematical formula of an inference in 
reasoning alone could meet the demands of Spinoza's mind 
in a logical sequence. Bonaparte made La Place, the cel- 
ebrated author of the Mecanique Celeste, bis minister of 
finance, but finding that his mathematics did not 'serve him 
in judging of questions of political economy, at the end of 
six weeks dismissed him to his starry contemplations. 

It bus been said that the study of anatomy and surgery 
has a tendency to produce skepticism. In certain circum- 
stances this may be true, and may also furnish an illustra- 
tion of the den-idolatry. Let a man accustom himself to 
look at the human being as a mere physical organism ; 
to trace up the origin of life to a merely physical cause, as 
for instance to the chemical antagonism of endosmose and 
ezoemose, when placed on opposite sides of a membranous 
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toBsae and it is not difficult to sco how thia peculiar and 
constant pursuit may at length blind the mind to the proofs 
of a higher and a spiritual origin of life ; thus converting 
the worshiper of this idol into a materialist. 

(2.) Excess in Synthesis and Analysis. — Under this head 
Bacon remarks that one of the most marked distinctions 
in men's minds is that some are more inclined to mark the 
differences of things, and others their resemblances. Kach 
class, he says, readily falls into error by catching at too 
nice distinctions, or at the mere sljadows of reaeniblance. 
He furnishes no illustrations. Very striking illustrations 
of his thought however may be found in what are called 
arguments from analogy. Bishop Whately has warned ua 
against the error of imagining that things are alike in 
I themselves because they are alike in their relations to other 
things, and again against the mistake of supposing the 
resemblance in analogy extends further than it really does. 
Thus prudence not fraud is recommended in the parable of 
the unjust steward. Some years since a celebrated preacher 
of Xew England is reported to have said : "If I were as 
eliKjueut as the Holy Spirit I could convert aonls as well as 
He," There arc doulitleas points of reaerablance between 
the persuasive influence attributed in the new Testament 
to God's Spirit, but dare we affirm them to be identical in 
kind ? 

(3.) Parly zeal in favor of certain ages. — Some men are 
inclined to worship the past and some the future. The 
blind devotion to antiquity which can aee nothing good in 
the present or in prospect, and the opposite spirit, which 
catches at every novelty, and regards with coulempt "the 
wisdom of the ancients," hinder alike the work of investi- 
gating truth. These idols must be abjured by the man 
who would arrive at truth, for she is found not in the acci- 
dents of time but in the eternal light of nature. 
I Though Bacon does not notice the fact in this connection, 
I it has often been noticed and spoken of by others that the 
eitremes of our rational life are much exposed to the adora- 
tion of this JanuB-faced idol. The young man, however, 
will he likely to worship the one, the octogenarian the 
other. 
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" Laudator temporis aeti" 

is noticed by Horace as one of the characteristics of age. 

It would not be difficult in this country and in Great 
Britain, both in religious and civic life, both in church and 
state, to find abundant examples of the ultra conservatism 
and ultra progressiveness, which are alike condemned by 
the spirit of Bacon's aphorism. 

(4.) The tendency of some minds is to dwell altogether 
on general and univeral ideas ; and the opposite tendency 
in others is to dwell exclusively upon particulars. 

As an example of the latter tendency Bacon instances 
the school of the philosopher Leucippus, the author of the 
atomic theory of the universe. On the other hand, with 
this tendency to neglect the general structure and relations 
of the universe, and to become buried in the study of par- 
ticulars, he contrasts the opposite tendency of other ancient 
philosophers to lose themselves in the vast and the general. 
He gives no examples, but his full ideas may find a fine 
illustration by turning to Plato's ideal philosopher in the 
Socratic Dialogue of Theatetus. Note for instance the 
passage where Socrates is represented as addressing Theo- 
dorus, thus : "Just, Theodorus, as a smart and witty Thra- 
cian servant girl is related to have joked Thales, when con- 
templating the stars and looking upward, he fell into a 
well, that he was anxious to know what was going on in 
Heaven but forgot to notice what was before him and at 
his feet. The same joke is applicable to all who devote 
themselves to philosophy, for in reality such a one is igno- 
rant about his near neighbor, not only what he is doing but 
almost whether he is a man or some other animal. But 
what MAN is and what such a nature must do and sufiTer 
beyond others, this he inquires, and takes pains to investi- 
gate."* With this, one may well compare a passage in the 
first volume of Dugald Stewart's Elements of Philosophy, 
on the principles of a philosophical memory, and its efitect 
upon conversational power and business tact. It is said 
that Newton always reproduced his own doctrines with 

*See Bohn's Ed. of Plato, London, 1848, vol. 1, p. 409. 



some hesitation and difBculty, Ilia memory was philo- 
aophical. 

Both these extremes are to be avoiileil. Our generaliza- 
tion will be worthless wttliout a suilicieDt basis of individual 
&cts, and individual facts will be of httle value unless they 
lead to general principles. 

§ 6. The Third Class of Idols. 



These are caases of error resulting from the intercourse 
of men with one another, and heuce the fancy of calling 
them the idols of the forum or the market. To carry out 
the fancy we may say that the intellectual capital in which 
men trade considts of ideaa ; and as words are the represen- 
tatives of ideas (A^j/ constitute the circulating medium of 
the intellectual world. Now in this world of intellect, as 
well ae in that of commerce, our circulating medium is 
liable to become spurious, or in other ways deranged and 
corrupted. Words impose upon us for the most in one of 
two ways : 

{1.) Sometimes they are made the names of things which 
bare no real existence. Take as an example the word wUl 
nsed as a substantive. It. would perhaps be not a little 
startling to some persons who have waded through long 
and subtle discussions on the nature, the powers, the laws, 
the freedom, the necessity of the human will, to be suddenly 
and bluntly informed that there is absolutely no such thing 
as tlie human will. Yet this ussertion is nothing but simple 

J trnlb, perhaps a little roughly stated. The word is nothing 
but a generalization indicating certain modea of the mind's 

I action. Regarded as an actual existence it is as much a 
creature of poetry and personification as the Caliban of 

I Shakespeare or the Spectre of Camoens. It is not to be 
doubted that this circumstance has contributed not a little 
to perplex the problem of human freedom, of the so-called 
necessity or autonomy of the will. It is a very striking 
remark of Victor Cousin that language is a poet as well as 
an analyst ; and its poetic power, clothing us it can any con- 
ception or generalization to wtiich it has given a name 
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with the attributes of a real existence, has a well-nigh irre- 
sistible tendency to corrupt and bias the understanding. 
In philosophy such words as the infinite and the absolute 
may be cited as additional examples of this idol. The 
inclination of some philosophers, having given a name to 
these conceptions, is to talk and reason and feel about them 
precisely as if they were actually existing entities. 

(2.) Words again often impose upon us by representing 
"vicious and unskillful abstractions." The word which 
Bacon cites as an example of this is the word moist. This 
word, he says, is only a confused sign of different actions, 
admitting no settled uniformity. In philosophy, in the- 
ology and even in common life we can hardly go amiss in 
seeking illustrations of this idol. 

In philosophy proper, striking examples may be found in 
Hamilton's exposure of the manifold ambiguities to be 
found even in the chief terms employed. He refers to the 
six-fold ambiguity of the word intuition ; to the two-fold 
ambiguity of the word absolute; to the wavering significa-- 
tion of such terms as reason^ conception^ perception and the 
like. We may find a kindred illustration in Locke's 
account of the occasion of writing his Essay. He observed 
namely that men misunderstood each other and spoke at 
cross purposes because they attached different significations 
to words. - 

In theology and religion we may find examples in the 
indistinct and vacillating sense of such words as these : 
regeneration^ atonement^ election^ ability^ person, one, possibility , 
and the like. Bishop Whately has done excellent service, 
alike to philosophy and to religion, by his exposure of the 
ambiguities lurking in some of these, and in many other 
similar terms in Appendix I of his treatise on Logic* 

* See Appendix I to this volume. We have a remarkable illuBtration 
of the exceeding difficulty of escaping from the dominion of this class 
of idols, in a recent discussion between two of the most eminent relig- 
ious philosophers of our country. The subject in debate is Eudae- 
monism as a theory of Christian Ethics. The debaters were the Rev. 
Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, and the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, of Williams 
College. Both these eminent and highly oultured men, distinguished 
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The remedy usually proposed for erroPB resulting from 
the ambigaity and iadiatinctness of words is close definition. 
And doubtless this is of great importtinue not only in the 
iiive«tigation, but also in the communication of truth. 
Victor Cousin bus shown that tbe tendency of Locke and 
his school was to find all error in this quarter, and hence to 
reduce all the disputes of meu to mere logomachy. A 
clear and beautiful demonstration of the incorrectness of 
this doctrine, when carried to this extent, will be found 
near the close of the twentieth lecture ot bis history of phi- 
losophy. When words represent indistinct and vacillating 
ideas, liiey will themselves be indistinct and vacillating in 
flense. II' we wish to reform an imperfect science and to 
banish dispates concerning it, our only resource is philoso- 
phy. To cite the illnBtratioii of Cousin, we cannot reform 
the science of Medicine by reconstructing medical language. 
We mast go behind that, and reform the vicious observa- 
tions and experiments on which the so-called science is 
fonnded. A good Hystera of signs will come spontaneonsly 
when this is done, and it would be useless without it. 

Slill the study of words, even as at present representing 
ideas, is a matter of the utmost importance to the man of 
science. With very especial emphasis may this be asserted 
of the advocates of the scienti/ic claims of Christian theol- 
ogy. The very first word is here drawn in question, the 
definition of the word science and scientific. The general 
claim of Christian theologians puts the interpretation of 
the Christian Scriptures in direct comparison with the in- 
terpretation of the facts of external nature, the latter bear- 
alike for erudition and for philoBopbical insight, were keenly tiliv^ to 
tbe deceptive and seductive power of tbe idols of the market, for they 
oflaQ refer to tbe " ampbiboly " of words, yet at the close of the whole 
dufintsioii we have this remarkable statement from Dr. Hopkins: 
"The [lointa involved in the discussion seem to me to be simple and 
luminous. Moat of the difficnlty in making them appear so to others 
ariHa from (he imperfection of language. This has seemed to me so 
p«at that for year« I was deterred troni attempting any thing, 1 saw so 
much on these subjects of mere logomachy. This baa been a difficulty 
between Dr. llcCoah and myself We evidently do not always attach 
ibe ntae abade of meaaing to the same vrord." 
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ing the designation of the works of Godj the former, that 
of the word of God. The great laws of interpretation ap- 
ply equally to both. But as the special field of observa- 
tion to the Christian theologian is the Christian Scriptures, 
the study of language, and especially of the original lan- 
guages of his sacred books becomes to him an indispensable 
part of his professional duty. Exegesis is to be his watch- 
word. It follows that no books should find a more prom- 
inent place on the table of a Christian theologian, than 
lexicons, and books thro\<^ing light upon the laws of lan- 
guage, and especially upon the peculiar idioms and diflScul- 
ties of Biblical language. As, moreover, in case of theo- 
logical controversy, the final appeal is always to the orig- 
inal Scriptures, no one should consider himself as qualified 
to engage in it who has not a competent knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Greek languages and dialects ; and 
in general, since the " meaning of the Bible is the Bible,** 
may it not be affirmed that those classes of books should 
hold the chief places of honor on the theologian's table, 
which afford the best helps, in ascertaining not the sense 
which may by possibility be attached to the words of the 
original Scriptures, but the sense which the writers actu- 
ally intended to attach to them ? 



CHAPTER III. 

Bacon's System — concluded. 

In the endeavor to present a brief analysis of the prin- 
ciples of the Novum OrganuMy the chief causes of error in 
investigating truth have been indicated as contained in the 
first three classes of idols. We come now to the fourth. 

§ 1. The fourth class of Idols. 

IT. THE IDOLS OF THE THEATER. 

The idols of the theater are the errors which spring from 
philosophical theories. In his forty-fourth aphorism, Ba- 
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FcoD assigns &s the reason for this deBignatioD, that be re- 
I gards all the eystems of philosophy current tiowu to hiB 
day only as ao many plays brought on to the stage, and 
creating fictitious and tbeatric worlds. It is in fact aa eaay 
a matter to construct a new system of philosophy, aa it is 
to build a new theory of the soliir heavens from the phe- 
nomena of tbe sky. Let a man aasume the earth as the 
center of tbe planetary motions, and he will have one sys- 
tem of philosophical astronomy, with much to support it. 
It is an easy matter to call this scheme a science, especially 
as it containa many particular truths. Let another assume 
the planet Jupiter in like manner as his center. He will 
have itnother system. The sun will j'ield a tbirJ. One of 
tbe pleiads a fourth, and so on ad injimtuvi. It is precisely 
I tbe same in philosophy proper. Think of the ancient 
I pfailoBOfihies of tbe universe cryatalliziitg around the 
I element of water (Thales) ; tire (HeracUtus); discord and 
I concord (Empedode^) ; atoms (Leucippua), and the rest. 
[ False philosophies Bacon distributes into three species as 
[ follows : 

(1.) The sophistic. The sophist forms the basis of his 
I theory on a few common examples taken from experience, 
hot relies mainly upon his ingenuity and wit for the super- 
Btrncture. Here once more Aristotle is hie example, whose 
battle-field be aaya, ia tbe lategoriea; whose weapon is 
logic, and who drags experiment along aa a captive to 
grace a triumph over truth already accomplished. 

(2.) The empiric. The empiric founds his system on a few 
I examples, strict it may he, yet narrow, far narrower than 
[ the nature of the subject, and hence be produces mouatrous 
, and foolish dogmas. Nobody is more severe than Bacon 
himself upon that abuse of experiment which has been 
pointed at for tbe purpose of stigmatizing bis philosophi- 
cal methods. He cites the alchemists as an illuatration of 
eiapiricism suited to his day. Upon us illustrations swarm 
in the pseudo and eemi-philosophieal speculations of more 
L modern times. Meameriam, craniology, phrenology, hi- 
lology, spiritualism, are the verbal signs oi half developed 
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scientific theories, which will doubtless occur to many as 
examples in point. Macay's work on Popular Delusions 
will furnish others. In a foot note of Montagu's transla- 
tion of Bacon, reference is noiade to the Yulcanist and Nep- 
tunian theories of geology. 

(3.) The superstitious. The superstitious species is com- 
posed of those philosophies which weave theological super- 
stitions into the web of their systems. Bacon says we may 
find superstition in its grosser iorms in the case of Pythag- 
oras, and in a most subtle and refined form, in the philoso- 
phy of Plato. It would be no violation of the spirit of 
Bacon's opinion, if we should add as further illustrations 
of superstitious philosophies, the various forms of Platoniz- 
ing philosophies, of which Germany for the last century has 
been the chief theater. The history of these philosophies 
as presented by Chalybaeus and Morell demonstrates the 
fact that the chief speculations relate to God. That these 
theological speculations can not aU be true is absolutely 
certain, for they devour one another. And when human 
speculation undertakes to exercise its architectonic inge- 
nuity upon a subject so awful as the existence and nature 
of the Deity, we may well echo the sentiment of Bacon 
touching the superstitious form of philosophy. "Against 
it we must use the greatest caution, for the apotheosis of 
error is the greatest evil of all, and when folly is 
worshiped, it is, as it were, the plague-spot of the under- 
standing." 

§ 2. Introductory to the Second Book of the Novum Organum. 

In looking particularly at the structure of the Novum 
Organum^ we have thus far been engaged in examining 
Bacon's classification of the various causes of error in in- 
vestigating truth, found in the first book of that work. 
We turn now to the second book for a like brief analysis 
of his principles and method of procedure in the direct 
business of this investigation. First of all, it will be need- 
ful to examine carefully his peculiar terminology. He be- 
gins with the two preliminary remarks that the object of 
investigation is the increase of knowledge, and that true 
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knowledge is deduced from causes. The word knowledge 
he apparently ueea in the Bame strict sense in which he em- 
ploys the words to know in the initial aphorism of the first 
book. But what now does he mean by cause? Let us 
consider his language. He says there ia a fourfold division 
of causes, viz : matter, form, efficient eanae, and final 
cause. Speculation concerning final causes, he declares, 
comipts science. Speculations concerning: efficient cause, 
and concerning matter, are superficial, and contribute little 
or nothing to real active knowledge. There remains then 
only that peculiar kind of cause commonly called form, to 
be investigated. 

Form, in the sense which Bacon attaches to the word ia 
Utic. Certain phenomena are presented to our observation. 
Now the law according to which these phenomena appear, 
ia what ia meant by the term form. And this in every case 
ie the object of investigation. In one place Bacon ex- 
presses himself in regard to form thus : " The form of a 
thing ia its very essence; and the thing differs from the 
form only aa the apparent from the actual object." Let UB 
suppose then that we are engaged in the investigation of 
some particular phenomenon. The example first presented 
by Bacon for the illustration of his method is heat. Heat 
ia tlie observed phenomenon or fact to be investigated, and 
the point to be determined by the investigation is : " what 
is the form or law of beat, or in plain English, what is 
heat?" Thia ia simply to ask to what genua of things, 
natnres, or ideas does heat belong ? 

The first step to be taken is to collect at hazard all the 
iastoDces we are able to find in which the phenomenon oc- 
curs. This catfllosue we will designate aa table uamber 
one. and call it as Bacon calls it : 



I 3. The first Table. 



Aa an example of the mode of proceeding, Bacon gives 
alogue of twenty-eight instances in which the phe- 
p>D of heat occurs. It would be tedious, and it ia ud- 
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necessary to ^ve the whole. Take as a specimen the fol- 
lowing cases : 

1. Rays of the sun in summer and at noon. 

2. The same reflected and condensed, as from walls and 
mirrors. 

3. Burning meteors. 

4. Burning lightning. 

6. Eruption of flames from the earth. 

6. Flame of every kind. 

7. Ignited solids and the like. 

It must be plain that the extent of this table will depend 
upon the character of the subject which we are investigat- 
ing. Some subjects will require an immense number of 
such observations, and some only a very few. 

The next step is to proceed to the formation of a table 
of instances from which the required phenomenon is absent. 
This table Bacon styles : 

§ 4. The second Table. 

II. THE TABLE OF ABSENXE OR OF REJECTIONS. 

But now as the whole universe may be divided and ex- 
hausted by a negative, since every thing in it is either 
Ceesar or not Csesar, it would be an endless labor to examine 
all the existences in which the required phenomenon does 
not occur. We are, therefore, to be guided in forming our 
table of rejections by keeping our eye fixed upon our table 
of existence already formed. We may thus arrange our 
negative instances under the affirmative, and this will often 
show the limitation of the former, and may help us to ar- 
rive at the true form or law of the phenomenon which we 
are investigating. 

For instance, in investigating the form or law of heat, 
we may take as an example a few instances only. 

Ist Negative to 1st Affirmative. 

The rays of the moon, stars and comets are not found 
warm to the touch. 

2nd Neg. to 2nd Affirm. 

Bays of the sun in the middle region of the air give no- 
heat* 
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3rd Neg. to 2iid Affirm. 

The reflection of the rays of the aim in polar regions ia 
weak, nuil produces no heat. 

9th Ncg. to 4th Affirm. 

Some corruscalions emit light without burning, but are 
not accomjianied by thnnder. 

11th Neg. to 6th Affirm. 

The ignis-fatuus is said to have but little heat. Flame is 

I^Bftid to have been seen around the head and hair of boys 

Iftnd virgins; and it ia not known what ia the heat of the 

Kilanie anciently called Castor and Pollux, and by the 

moderna St. Ermus'a tire. 

These may serve aa specimens illustrating the manner of 
I eonatmcting the table of rejections or of absence. In in- 
I Testigating bis particular example of hent, Bacon carries 
I hia negative instances to the number of thirty-two, The 
1 next step is to form : 

§ 5. The third Table. 

m. THE TIBLB OF DEGREES. 

By this is meant a table of instancea in which the given 
I pLeuomenon ia present irj a greater or less degree. It was 
aid before that the law or form of a thing is its very ea- 
I fleiice. Hence nothing can be a real form or law, which 
L doea not uniformly increase or diminish with the given ua- 
Vture or phenomena. In the present example, the phenom- 
I enon whoae law is sought, is heat. In constrncting the 
f table of degrees, Bacon first cites a large number of in- 
[ stances in which the phenomenon, or as he terras it, nature, 
k present only potentially, not sensibly, aa in the case of 
1 metals, sulphur, wood, plants, and the like. These are ca- 
pable of developing heat in certain circumstances. He next 
eoumcrates many instances in which the phenomenon un- 
J der examination ia present to the touch. Tbe lowest form 
I is ill animal bodies, admitting still of many degrees. An- 
imala become warm by motion. Fever increases animal 
beat. Flame of vivid lightning ia exceedingly hot. Motion 
iDcreasea heat, as is shown in the bellows and blow-pipe. 
The auvtl becomea hot under the hammer. If an ignited 
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body has no room in which to move itself, the fire is ex- 
tinguished. 

This table of instances, in which the phenomenon is 
present in a greater or less degree, he carries np to the 
number of forty-one observations, which as before it will 
not be necessary for us to present. 

Now these three tables having been formed, we have 
before us the elements of a real, practical induction. It 
will have been noticed how suggestive of experiment the 
attempt to form such tables will prove in all cases, where a 
phenomenon may be made more clear and distinct by 
removing obstacles ; and also how strongly it will stimulate 
the faculties of observation. 

The next object is to find the point of colligation. That 
is, we wish to find some common principle which is always 
present and absent when the given phenomenon is present 
and absent, and which increases with it. If we had 
attempted this from a mere affirmative table we should 
have rushed into wild theories. The power to recognize 
truth at once affirmatively, however it may belong to God 
and angels, does not belong to man. He must proceed by 
negations and exclusions. Hence in using these three 
tables we must proceed to construct another. This is : 

§ 6. The fourth Table. 

IT. THE TABLE OF REDOUBLED EXCLUSION. 

This table is to be formed by reviewing the three tables 
already constructed. In the concrete form, in which phe- 
nomena present themselves, we are liable to mistake 
some concomitant and accidentally present element for the 
true law. The object of this table then is by a comparison 
of instances to reject these non-essential elements, and thus 
arrive at the residuum, which is the true cause or law 
sought. In presenting once more his example of heat 
under this table Bacon gives fourteen cases of exclusion. 
Four or five of them will answer our purpose. 

1. The sun's rays are warm ; therefore exclude terrestrial 
nature. That is to say, earthy substance can not be a law 
of heat, because here is a case in which it exists in its 
absence. 
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2. Common fire ia hot, so are eubterraneat) fires, there- 
fore reject celestial nature. That is to say, pure ether or 
the like can not be the law of heat, for here is a case which 
eicludes it. 

4. Iron ignited heats, without losing subetance. There- 
fore reject importation of substance as a law of heat. 

5 and 6. Water boils without light, and the moon shines 
viihoat beat. Therefore reject light or flume as a law of 
heat. 

14, On account of heat excited by friction reject principle 
nature. That is, reject any thing absolutely and positively 
existing nucaused by some preceding act. 

This then is a specimen of the method by which, in 
reriewing the first three tables we rid ourselves of various 
liiings, which we might by possibility mistake for the 
required law or cause of the phenomenon. This tivble will 
uot in all probability at first be perfect. It may require 
long observation aud many experiments to make it so. 
Were it perfect wc might proceed directly to the affirma- 
tive, with the certainty that the residuum would be the 
desired law. As we approach this perfection we may ven- 
ture, subject to further rectification, to permit the mind to 
exert itself in finding the colligating principle. When we 
venture upon this atfirniation we have reached au impor- 
tant stage in our work, which Bacon, in his usual faociful 
manner, denominates the first vintage. 

lu the example under examination. Bacon considers him- 
Belf as justified, from an inspectiou of the tables, in ventur- 
ing upon the affirmatiou that the law of heat is motion. 

Now if this induction is the true one, it follows that, in 
logical language, motion is the genus of heat. The idea is 
not that motion produces heat or heat motion, but that 
motion is the very essence of heat. Yet the two ideas are 
not identical in such a sense as to be perfectly convertible 
terms. One is a genus, the other is a species. 

We are next then to proceed to another point : to the 
«xaaiinatioQ of what, in logical technics, is called the differ- 
tnlia of the two concef<tions ; that is, to those limitations of 
the genua which will make it] convertible with the species, 
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or an exact definition of it. In the present example, from 
the ^instances already cited, Bacon discovers four limita- 
tions of the general idea of motion, necessary to bring it to 
the form or law, or essence of heat. 

1. The first is that heat is an expansive motion. The 
body in which the phenomenon appears strives to occupy a 
greater space than before. 

2. It is an expansive motion, tending upward and outward. 

3. It is not a uniform expansive motion of the whole, 
but only of small particles of the body, in which the phe- 
nomenon appears. 

4. This stimulating and penetrating motion is rapid, 
never sluggish. Fire does its work quickly. 

Having previously found the genus to which the phe- 
nomenon under examination belongs, and having now dis- 
covered the necessary limitations of that conception, we are 
prepared to give a logical definition, which shall express 
the true form or law, or essence of heat, thus : 

" Heat is an expansive motion, tending upward and out- 
ward, restrained and striving to exert itself in the smaller 
particles of the body in which it appears.'* 

Such are the leading steps in the method of practical 
induction. If the process has in any given case been cor- 
rectly performed, we have plainly reached a safe working 
principle from which we may reason doxonward without 
fear of error. 

§ 7. Conclusion of the Novum Organum. 

In the remaining portion of the second book of the 
Novum Organum^ Bacon treats of some remaining helps for 
insuring a genuine induction. In some cases it will not be 
necessary to go, at least to any length, into the minutiae of 
the process which has been described. In some instances 
the law of the phenomenon is so obvious that only an exam- 
ple or two will be required to satisfy the observer. In 
other cases there will be great uncertainty at the best, and 
this history of the phenomenon will be found incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. 

In the remaining portion of the Novum Organum, Bacon 
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particularly describes, to the number of tweiity-seveD, cer- 
tain kiudd of instances, wliicli, when a given phenomenon 
is under investigation, ore of the highest moment, as teud- 
iuK to cQt short the work and bring us rapidly to the goal. 
Such iuBtances he denominates, in order, let us imagine, to 
mark iheir royal significance and valae. prerogative uisiances. 
They can not, however, be coneicJered here. 

Before coiichiding, it seems only just that n word should 
be spoken touching Lord Maeanlay's eslimate of the second 
book of the Novum Organum. In his briliiant and ceie- 
briited essay on Uacon, we find the fullnwing liiimorons 
illustration of the manner in which an unlettered man wlio 
never lieiird of the Novum Organum or its author, still 
necessarily philosophiries after the method of tlie second 
book, and therefore proves the tinalysis of little or no value. 

■' We are not inclined to ascribe much practical vahie to 
the analysis of the inductive method which Bacon has 
given in the second hook. It is indeed an elaborate and a 
correct analysis. But it is an analysis of that which wc are 
all doing from morning to night, and which we continue to 
do, even in our dreams. A plain man finds his stomach out 
of order. He never heard Lord Bacon's name. But he 
proceeds in the strictest conformity with the rules laid 
down in ihe second book of the Novum Organum, and 
satisfies himself that minced pies have done the misciiief. 
' I ate minced pies on Monday and Wednesday, and I was 
kept awuke by indigestion all night,' This is the compar- 
e»iia ad intflUctum iiislantiaj-um conveniailium, ' I did not 
eat any on Tuesday and Friday, and I was quite well.' 
This is the comparentia instantianim in proximo qux naiura 
data privantur. I ate very sparingly of them on Sunday, 
and was very slightly indisposed in the evening. But on 
Christmas day I almost dined on tliem, and was so ill that 
I was in some danger,' This is the compareJiiia instantiO' 
rum secundum magis et mimis. ' It can not have been the 
brandy which I took with them. Fori have drunk brandy 
daily for years wiihout being the worse for it.' This is 
therrjedio naturarum. Our invalid then proceeds to 
what is termed by Bacon vindemiatio, and pronounces that 
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minced pies do not agree with him. . . . We repeat 
we dispute neither the ingenuity nor the accuracy of the 
theory contained in the second book of the Novum 
Organum ; but we think that Bacon greatly overrated its 
utility. We conceive that the inductive process, like many 
other processes, is not likely to be better performed merely 
because men know how they perform it. William Tell 
would not have been one whit more likely to cleave the 
apple if he had known that his arrow would describe a 
parabola under the influence of the attraction of the earth. 
. . . We can not perceive that the study of grammar 
makes the smallest difference in the speech of people who 
have always lived in good society. Not one Londoner in 
ten thousand can lay down the rules for the proper use of 
will and shall. Yet not one Londoner in a million ever 
misplaces his will and shall. No man uses fio:ure8 of speech 
with more propriety because he knows that one figure is 
called a metonymy and another a synecdoche. A dray- 
man in a passion calls out, *You are a pretty fellow,* 
without suspecting that he is uttering irony, and that 
irony is one of the four primary tropes." Thus far Lord 
Macaulay, in estimating the value of the second book of the 
Novum Organum. The brilliancy of this criticism ought not 
to blind our eyes to its fallacy. In essence what is it but 
a plea for ignorance, and an abandonment of all intellectual 
culture? Such reasoning would compel us to cast our 
grammars and our arithmetics into the fire. Are not 
"plain men" constantly talking and communicating their 
ideas, who never looked into a grammar or even a spelling 
book? Did not a certain "plain man," whose wife taught 
him his letters, become president of the United States? 
Are not cobblers and market-women every day casting 
accounts according to the necessary relations of numbers 
who never heard of Pike, nor Adams, nor Thompson ? The 
argument proves too much, and therefore proves nothing. 
If the aborigines of America wished to find their way from 
Niagara Falls to the Atlantic Ocean, they struck out into 
the pathless forests. If they were not waylaid and slain, 
and no other insuperable obstacle presented itself; if they 
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were not fatigaed and led to abandon the undertaking; if 
they were not seduced from it to engage in something else ; 
in a word if they reached the ocean they donbtlosa passed 
over the intertnedijite space. Was the journey tlieii so easy, 
swift and pleasant, that we should do well to vacate our 
roads and break np onr railways? The diflerence in the 
fucilities for travel in our country now and at the period of 
the landing of the pilgrims ia bnt a faint image of what the 
Baconian philosophy has done for mankind in facilitating 
the investigation of truth. The absurdity of reasoning 
like this has been admirably shown by Whately in refer- 
euce to similar objections made against the study of logic. 
On the whole, however, Macaulay, though at the expense 
of a little self-inconsistency, does justice to the great genius 
of Bacon. "Some people may think the object of the 
Baconian philosophy a low object, but they can not deny 
that high or low it has been attained. They can not deny 
that every year makes addition to what Bacon called ' fruit.' 
They can not deny tliat mankind have made and are making 
progress ia the road which he pointed ont to them." As 
our present discussions have a primary reference to theo- 
logical speculation, it will not be an impertinence to express 
the hope that the day may not be distant when theologians 
shall be better acquainted with its way-boards, and better 
aware of its tempting by-waya; shall learn to walk in it 
with fewer wanderings, and with more heedful and diligent 
steps. 

OH THE HEANINQ OF THE WORD "INFINITE" IN THE ENGLISH 
AND HEBHEW SCRIPTURES. 

Those Christian philosophers who claim for Christian 
theology the character of a science, are wont to represent 
the Scriptures as presenting a Held of investigation lying 
side by side with that of external nature. These two fields 
they designate severally as the word of CJod, and the works 
of God. The elements of the latter are the facts of nature 
correctly observed. The elements of the former are the 
&ct6 of speech, that ia, the words of the Holy Scriptures, 
ID tbeir genuine sense, for " the meaning of the Bible is the 
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ifiible." Who then is the true Christian philosopher? He 
is the true Biblical exegetist, the correct interpreter of the 
meaning of the language of the sacred Scriptures. In Dr. 
Shedd's very able work on Homiletics and Pastoral Theol- 
ogy, we find the following clear and strong statement of the 
case : 

"The thorough exegesis and comprehension of the 
written word of God endows the human mind with author- 
ity. * By what authority doest thou these things? And 
who gave thee this authority to do these things ? ' was a 
question which the chief priests and the elders put to 
Jusus Christ. If it was a natural question for them to ask 
of the Son of God, it is certainly a natural question for the 
secular, and especially for the unbelieving world to ask of 
the Christian herald. By what right does a mortal man 
rise upon the rostrum, and make positive statements con- 
cerning the origin of the human race, the dark, mysterious 
beginnings of human history, the purposes and plans of the 
infinite mind, and conclude with announcing alternatives 
of eternal salvation and eternal damnation ? With respect 
to these dark and diflSicult problems, all men stand upon a 
common level, if divine revelation is thrown out of the ac- 
count." ..." By what title does a mere fraction of 
the equally rational and equally immortal masses that 
crowd this planet arrogate to itself the position of the tu- 
tor, and demand of the remaining majority to take the at- 
titude of the pupil?" • • • "Unless Christendom pos- 
sesses a superior knowledge, it has no right to instruct 
heathendom ; and, unless the Christian clergy are endowed 
with the authority of a special revelation, and can bring 
credentials therefor, they have no right to speak to their 
fellow men upon the subjects of human duty. The first 
and indispensable requisite, consequently, both in specula- 
tive theology, and in practical homiletics, is authority, and 
this authority must be found in a direct and special com- 
munication from the mind of God, or it can be found no- 
where. Throw the Scriptures out of the account and the 
whole human race is upon a dead level." Thus much by 
way of introduction. 
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tet Q8 turn now to the deSnition of God as presented in 
the Bborter catechism of the Westminatep Symbol. The 
connection of this definition with the name of George Gil- 
lespie 19 well known. Assuming now, as the Scriptures ae- 
sarae it, the existence of God, wliat does the Weatminater 
Svmbol affirm concerning his attributes, " Gud is & spirit, 
infinite, elernal, unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth." The first attribute 
named, is that of infinity. God then is infinite. But tliat 
word ia obscure. What does it mean in Mi's definition? 
Can Brahmanism inform us? Can Bufldhiam? Can Con- 
fucianism ? Can Islaniisni ? Shall we appeal to So- 
crates, or Plato? Or shunning all such autliorttiea as 
heathen, shall we turn a listeulng ear to Bacon, to Des- 
cartes, to Kant, to Coleridge, to Hamilton, to Calderwood, 
to McCosh? These are great names. But according to 
Dr. Shedd, will they constitnte a sufficient auMonV?/ for the 
Chmtiau theologian and the " Christian herald "? 

Ia it not plain that Christian theology when it claims au- 
thority for tho soundness of its tciiehinga must appeal al- 
ways and only to the Chrlalian Scriptures wdl uudentood. 
The question thus presented is this : What is the teati- 
toony of the Holy Scriptures to the true meaning of the 
word "infinite" f To the law and to the tesiimony. If we 
follow Bacon's method of constructing science, our first 
rtep will be to form a table of instances in which the word 
occurs. In fulfillment of this requirement we take the En- 
glish concordance, and find (it may be to our surprise) that 
the word occurs but /o«r times in our authorized version 
of the Scriptures. 

We will first look at these passages in our version, and 
then analyze them in the original. 



I. THE ENGLISH VERSION. 

The four instances in which tiie word occurs are as follows 

1. Ps. 147:5. Great ia our Lord,aud of great power; hi 
Dnderstanding is infinite. 

2. Joh 22:6. Is not thy wickedness great, and thine in 
iquities infinilef 
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8. Nah. 2:9. For there is none end of the store; but in 
the margin, " and their infinite store." 

4. ]^ah. 3:9. Ethiopia and Egypt, her strength, and it 
was infinite. 

We are endeavoring to ascertain the meaning of the 
word infinite in the Scriptures in its applicatiot\ to God. It 
appears then that of the four instances in which the word is 
used in our version, in only one has it any reference to the 
attributes of God. As, however, the final appeal must be 
always to the original languages of the Scriptures, we turn 
next to examine the original. 

II. THB HEBREW ORIGINAL. 

An examination of the Hebrew text developes the fact 
that there are two distinct phrases to which the translation 
infinite is given in our version, meaning severally, " without 
number," and "without end." It is found that these He- 
brew phrases are used in a much larger number of instances 
than the word infinite, which represents them in the four 
instances already cited from the English version. Our field 
of observation will be thus very considerably enlarged, and 
an examination of the entire number of instances in which 
they are employed in the Scripture will leave us little room 
to question what is the genuine meaning which the sacred 
writers attached to the forms of speech, translated " infin- 
ite " in our version. A search has been made by a sharp- 
sighted Hebrew scholar for the "instances" in which 
these two phrases 'en mlspar = " without number," and en 
kets^ sometimes also written 'en kets^y = " without end," are 
found in the Hebrew text. The result is a table of in- 
stances for the former reaching the number of seventeen, and 
for the latter, a table of ten instances, thus enlarging 
our field of observation in the ratio of four to twenty- 
seven. The following analysis presents the instances in 

detail : 

Table First. 

^flDO pN, 'en mlspar = without number. 
1*. Ps. 147:5. English version, *' His understanding is in- 
infinite," i. e.y Heb., without number. (See Ps. 40:5 for sense.) 
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The Hebrew words liere rendered infinite occur beaidea, in 
;he following passages m application to the Bubjecta here 
noted in connection with each reference : 

2. Gen. 4:49. " for it (the corn gatliered by Joseph) was 
icUfiout number" = infiniie. 

3. Jadg, 6:5. " for botb they and their camels were u3i(A- 
•tut number " r^ injinite. 

4. Judg. 7:12, " and their camels were without number " 
infinite. 

5. 1 Chron,22:4. "and cedartreeaiu abundance ;"Heb., 
•without number = infinite. 

1 Chron. 22:16. "of the gold, the silver, and the 
trase, and the iron, there ia no number " = without number 
= infinite. 

7. 2 Chron. 12:13. " and the people were without n«m- 
ier" = infinite. 

8*. Job 6:9. (Spoken of God). " Which doeth great 
things and unsearchable ; marvelous things without num- 
ber" =^ infinite. 

9*. Job 9:10. {Spoken of God). " Which doeth great 
things past finding out ; yea, and wonders without number " 
= infiniie. 

10. Job 21:33. (Spoken of men). " aa they are in- 
numerable before him;" Heb., no number = infiniie. 

11. Solomon's Song, 6:8. "and v'lrgma without number'' 
= infinite. 

12. Ps. 40:12. "for innumerable evils have compassed 
me about; " Heb., without number = infinite. 

18. Pa. 104:25. " Things creeping innumerable ; " Ueb., 
lekhout number = infinite. 

14. Pb. 105:34. "and tlie locusts came and the calerpil- 
lars, and that wtlkout number" ^ infinite. 

15. Jer. 2:32. "yet have my people forgotten me days 
mlhout number " = infiniie, 

16. Jer. 46:23. {Spoken of an army), "they are more 
than the graaahoppera, and are innumerable ; " Heb., " with- 
out number" ^ infinite. 

17. Joel 1:6. (Spoken of locusta). "for a nation is 
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come up upon my land, strong, and without number " = in- 
finite. 

Table Second. 

Yp'^H = 'en ketSy Hyp'^N = en Ato« = without end. 

1 . Job 22:5. E. V. " Is not thy wickedness great, and 
thine iniquities infinite?^' Heb., without end. 

2. Nah. 2:9. E. V. (Margin). " for there is none end 
of the store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture " = 
infinite. 

3. JSTah. 3:9. E. V. (Spoken of populous No). "Ethi- 
opia and Egypt were her strength, and it was ijijinite"; 
Heb., without end. 

The expressions rendered infinite in these three passages 
are really identical, although there are two modifications of 
form in the Hebrew word. Both are from the same root. 
The expressions occur in addition in the following pas- 
sages. The subjects referred to are given as in the previous 
table. 

4. Is. 2:7. " Their land is full of silver and gold, neither 
is there any end of their treasures;" Heb., 7io end = vi- 

finite. 

5. Is. 2:7. " their land is full of horses, neither is there 
any end of their chariots ; " Heb., no end = infinite. 

6*. Is. 9:7. "Of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end^^ = infinite. 

7. Nah. 3:3. " and there is none end of their corpses " = 
infinite. 

8. Eccl. 4:8. " yet there is no end of all his labor" = 
infinite. 

9. Eccl, 4:16. " There is no end of all the people" = 
infinite. 

10. Eccl. 12:12. " of making many books, there is no 
end " = infinite. 

The four starred citations are the only ones in which 
there is any reference to God's attributes or works. 

It is believed that these seven and twenty instances cover 
the whole testimony of the Holy Scriptures touching the 
point in hand. It is believed that taken together they 
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prove beyond dispute that the word infinite at least in the 
Protestant Christiun Scripture3 means always, the indefi- 
nitely great, and can iu no instance he shown to mean 
tii0 pkUosophical infinite. It is believed that we have here 
not a apecnlatiou, but a fact of exegesis. If this is true it is 
thedaty ofaci'en/y^c Protestant theologians to adjust system- 
atic theology ti> its requirements. Again, if tiiis is a fact 
of genniiie biblical exegesis, it remains for s<^icntific theolo- 
gians to determine its bearing upon the hitherto insoluhle 
problem of the personality of God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DbSCARTKS' PEasONAUTY AND SYSTEM. 
§ 1, Personal History. 






ReuS du Perron Descartes, or as he was styled in the 
scholastic world Genatus Carteaiua, was horn at La Ilaye, 
Tonraine, Prance, in a. d. 1596, thirty-six years after the 
birth of Bacon, the E iiglish philosopher. He was a child of 
slender constitution, but like Bacon of great precocity of 
genius. He completed his course of study at the Jesuit 
College of La Fleche, at the age of sixteen, having been 
mgaged in it more than eight years, and having made great 
imficiency in mathematics and in the learned languages, 
tbougli he found little satisfaction, it is said, in the logical 
uid ethical studies of the day. 

Shortly after this, having been permitted by his father to 
live ID Paris, without control or supervision, he ran for a 

rar a career of folly if not of vice ; but being reclaimed by 

trming an acquaintance with Mydorge, a distinguished 
DutlbeFDattciaiii he spent the two following years iu seclu- 
•ion in the Faubourg St. Germain, ardently devoted to 
IDstheniatical studies. In the year 1617 he entered the 
tch army as a volunteer. Whilst in Holland he eom- 
lo&ed a work on music, which however was not published 

itil many years afterward. In a. d. 1619, he entered the 
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Bavarian army as a volanteer, and whilst the army was ia 
winter quarters at Nenburg, on the Danube, he gave him- 
self, without cessation, to his favorite mathematical studies. 
Here a circumstance occurred which gives us a glimpse 
of the temperament of the man. Whether the tempera- 
ment thus indicated is truly philosophic, and whether it 
may not account for some of the vagaries into which he 
ran, so far at least as an important portion of his specula- 
tions in physics is concerned, every reader will judge for 
himself. Whilst lying in bed, his mind filled with the 
enthusiastic meditations engendered by his studies, he had 
three successive dreams, revealing to him an infallible 
method of investigating truth, which he believed to be 
divinely inspired, and in gratitude for which he vowed a 
pilgrimage to the House of our Lady of Loretto,* a vow 
which some years afterwards he religiously performed. 
It would be tedious and not in keeping with the present 
purpose to follow Descartes through the various phases of 
his erratic and restless life, or even to enumerate the mani- 
fold products of his pen. In Paris, in a. d. 1627-28, from 
his friend Mydorge, he learned the art of grinding lenses, 
which greatly aided him in his investigations touching 
vision. 

§ 2. His Works. 

He finally fixed his residence in the village of Egmond, 
near Amsterdam, and devoted himself to studies in meta- 
physics, theology, meteorology, and dioptrics. This was in 
A. D. 1629. In A. D. 1637 he published an anonymous 
work on the Method of Conducting Reason, and in illustra- 
tion of it, essays on Dioptrics, Meteors, and Geometry. In 
the meantime he had completed his "Treatise on the 
World," but the publication of it was delayed by the perse- 
cution of Galileo. In a. d. 1641 he published the work 
which forms the basis of his metaphysical reputation : 
" Meditations on the First Philosophy, in which are demon- 
strated the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul." 

*See AddUorCs Travels in Italy, and also EuitU Classical Thur, 
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§ 3. Mis Method. 
Our object is to ascertain precisely his metliod — the 
method namely which he proposed for investigating truth, 
a method which we have seen he fancied to be divinely 
inspired. Let it he noted then ia the first place that he 
starts from a position of universal skepticism. He believes 
neither the existence of nature nor his own existence. We 
we not however to understand this as a real, but only as a 
posited, or assumed skepticieni. He found himself in the 
outset involved in the labyrinths, perplexities and triviali- 
ties of the scholastic philosophy. He desired to find the 
one foundation upon which all truth and all knowledge 
rest. lie desired, as Spinoza, the most distinguished of his 
immediate disciples informs us, four things: first, to lay 
aside all prejudices; secondly, to discover the foundation 
npun which all thinj^s rest; thirdly, to detect the cause of 
ernir; and fourthly, to secure a clear and distinct under- 
standing of every thing. But how now was he to clear his 
mind of all prejudices ? It conld be done, he supposed, only 
by assuming a position of nuiversal skepticism, or rather 
doubt. When he meditated upon the reports of his senses, 
he found that they often deceived him. He therefore felt 
compelled to douht the certainty of the knowledge derived 
from them. He observed that in dreams he often had the 
uuue conviction of the existence of the object presented to 
his mind as he had in regard to the objects of his senses in 
Els waking hours. He concluded therefore that he could 
Dot trust the reports of his senses, and must seek some more 
iolid foundation for truth to rest upon. "When he meditated 
upon universiils, such as corporeal nature taken together, its 
extent, figure and quantity, as well as upon mathematical 
truths, though these seemed more certain than the imme- 
diate products of sensation, yet he found occasion for doubt 
even here, for he was satisfied that many hud erred con- 
cerning tbeni, and besides he found an old opinion clinging 
to him, that there is an omnipotent God, who might per- 
haps have so created him as that be should be deceived in 
regard to these truths. He therefore determined, in order 
to cl«ar his mind from all prejudices, to assume a position 
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of universal doubt, and to seek for some new method of 
arriving at truth and certainty. 

§ 4. His first step criticised. 

What is his first step in this work? He is now in an 
assumed state of doubt in regard to every thing. What 
remains? Is any thing left? Yes. I doubt, says he. But 
if I doubt, then plainly, I also think, for doubting itself is 
thinking. It is certain then that I think. But if I think, 
then I exist. Cogito, ergo sum. 

It need not be said, that regarded as an argument, in the 
light of the Aristotelic logic, the famous aphorism can not 
bear the test of an examination. In that light many have 
been disposed to regard it, and have made themselves very 
merry over the pretended demonstration. " The fate of 
this celebrated axiom," says one writer, " should teach us 
to beware of attempting to explain ultimate principles. 
Cogito ergo sum, Descartes considered as incontrovertible, 
but it involves a petitio principii in its very first step. Cogito 
is equivalent to / am a thinking being. Sum is equivalent to 
/ am in being. This is saying I am a thinking being, 
therefore I am in being. Here, it is evident, every thing is 
assumed." Ho proceeds to compare it with the syllogism 
ridiculed by Cicero. " Si lucet, lucet ; lucet autem, lucet igitur.'' 
In one passage Dr. Reid calls this argument of Descartes an 
enthymeme, and says that philosopher would have us 
believe that he got out of his delirium of doubt by this logi- 
cal argument: '^Cogito ergo sum;'^ but it is evident he was 
in his senses all the time, and that he never seriously 
doubted of his existence. For he takes it for granted in 
this argument, and prove nothing at all. I am thinking, 
says he, therefore I am. And is it not as good reason- 
ing to say : I am sleeping, therefore I am ; or I am doing 
nothing, therefore I am? If a body moves it must exist, 
no doubt, but if it is at rest it must exist also." * 

§ 5. Spinoza's Defense. 
Let us, however, do full justice to Descartes. This max- 

* Reid's Inq. Introd. 
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im is DOt an entbymeme in reality, though it is one io 
form. " This ia not," aays his ardent admirer and disciple, 
Spinoza, who in accordance with tlie bent of his own genius, 
undertook the task of reducing the philosophy of Descartes 
to a geometrical form — " this is not a. syllogism with a sup- 
pressed major. For if it were a syllogism, the premises 
should be clearer and better known than the conclu- 
Bion ergo sum, and thus ego sum would not be the founda- 
tion of all knowledge, and besides tiie conclusion would not 
be certain, for it would depend upon the premises whose 
certainty he placed in doubt. Therefore cogito ergo sum. ia 
1 single proposition equivalent to this, ego sum cogitans." 

Let OS then treat this maxim, not as a conclusion derived 
from other propositions, but as an intuitive truth. So Des- 
cartes regarded it, and thus vindicated himself against the 
objections made to it. 

§ 6. Bis Wiincss. 
In this view let us inquire what is the witness upon 
which he relies to verify this truth ? There cau be but one 
I answer. It is conaciousness. Consciousness testifies to the 
fikistence of thought. Descartes accepts this testimony. 
" What follows? Thought is a phenomenon, an attribute, 
which like any other attribute implies a subject, a substance. 
I This subject is beinif. It is I. This the Cartesian nou in 
the Cartesian Ji/c nou arut. It is the foundation upon which 
be iiprears the whole superstructure of science. Cau there 
f now b« any doubt touching the correctness of this position ? 
I Konewhatever. No philosopher and no other sane human 
I beiDg can deny it. What then constitutes the renirirkable 
cbaractvr of this position in the method of Descartes? It 
u that be sets out with a position of universal skepticism. 
He is determined to admit nothing which he does not posi- 
tively know. He will not admit the testimony of hia sensea 
br they may deceive him. He is determined he will not 
e deceived. He knows that he thinks, and if he thinks 
1 he knows that be exists. 
But now how does he know that he thinks? Plainly 
I vpoa the testimony of consciousness. Suppose then we 
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propose to Descartes this inquiry: How do you know 

that consciousness may not deceive you ? What must be 

his reply? He has none to give. He accepts its testimony 

without a doubt. Man was made for faith. If he can not 

believe the testimony of consciousness he can believe 

nothing. 

§ 7. Analysis of Perception. 

One of the most modern analyses of the fact of perception 
is that this phenomenon involves a relation between two 
terms, sensation^ which is in the mind, and an object in the 
external world, the former of which, from its entirely rela- 
tive character, involves the latter. Now Descartes admits 
sensation because he is conscious of it as a mental fact, but 
he denies perception because the other term, an external 
object, involves the existence of a bodily organism of which 
he is not certain because his senses have sometimes deceived 
him. He has in former times, it is true, had a strong con- 
viction of the existence of an external world. That con- 
viction is however no evidence of its existence, because he 
has had often an equally strong conviction of the actual 
existence of the phantasms of dreams, and because he has 
known his senses sometimes to deceive him. They may 
therefore by possibility always deceive him; lead him to 
believe in a world which has no existence, and thus vitiate 
the whole foundation of science. 

Let us now pause to inquire for a moment into the va- 
lidity of Descartes' reason for rejecting the testimony of the 
bodily senses. This reason is that the senses sometimes 
deceive us — sometimes lead us into error. 

§ 8. Do the senses deceive us f 

On a certain occasion the following fact occurred at a 
city situated on the Ohio river. A gentleman attempting 
to go on shore, in the night, from a wharf-boat at the land- 
ing, supposed he saw in the star-light, a safe bridge of 
planks connecting the boat with the shore. With perfect 
confidence in the veracity of his sense of sight, he stepped 
from the boat upon this imaginary bridge, and was precipi- 
tated into the water. It was an unpleasant accident, and 
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might have proved fatal. What oecaaioiied it? Plairilj-, 
replies the principle of the Cartesian philosophy, his organs 
of vision deceived him. His eyes iiit'orraed him there was 
a bridge there, but they lied. In like manner, sinue they 
are proved false witnesses in this case, they may be false 
witnesses in others. They have ruined their credit. They 
are never to be trusted. Ami what is true of the eyes is 
true of every sense. Every sense sometimes rejiorta to us 
as fact what has no existence. Therefore the testimony of 
the senses is not to be credited ; and if we have no better 
evidence of the existence of the nniverse of matter than 
that of onp senses, we never can be certain that it exists. 
Alas ! then for the existence of an outer world ; alas ! even 
for our own bodily organism, fiven that must forever 
escape as. 

But now let UB proceed to examine these witnesses a 
little further. Let us imagine for a moment these poor 
culprit eyes endowed with intelligence and a tongue, and 
permitted to answer for themselves. Place them on trial 
for attempted homicide, and ask them if tiiey plead guilty or 
not guilty? "Not guilty " is the clear, unfaltering reply. 
" But prisoners, can you pretend to deny it? Did you not 
distinctly inform this poor gentlemen that there was a safe 
bridge by which he might reach the shore?" " We gave 
Mm no such information," firmly respond the accused, 
" There was in truth no bridge, and : 



" What then did you report to him?" " We reported the 
&cta precisely as they were. We reported to him the 
shadings of a sheet of water lying between the boat and the 
■bore. We reported him a sheet of water looking just as a 
sheet of water, occupying such a position and seen in such 
a light ought to look. We reported to him the exact truth 
and nothing but the truth." " Why then did his eyes mis- 
take it for a bridge?" " That," reply the accused, " ia a 
<]liefltion for him to answer. We pity the poor gentleman 
most heartily and hope he may detect the scoundrel cheat 
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who deceived him. The fault is certainly not ours, and we 
dare not positively say whose it is, but we more than sus- 
pect the real offender to be a blundering caitiff, who has 
often taxed us with his misdeeds." 

§ 9. The true culprit. 

Like other miscreants he has many aliases. But they 
generally call him Mind, Thought, Judgment, Reason, 
Intuition, sometimes with an assumption of royal infalli- 
bility : The Reason, par excellence^ and even The Pure 
Reason, with a claim to all the attributes of Omniscience. 

Let us dismiss the illustration, and come back to our 
personal observations, and to the convictions which the 
intellectual culture of the civilized world has certainly pro- 
duced. We look out over the surface of this vast and solid 
globe. It ajjpears firm and motionless. We lift up our eyes 
to the vault of heaven. The innumerable tires flaming in 
the vast concave above us appear to be marching in solemn 
majesty around us, and doing obeisance to our mother 
Earth. But is it so ? And if not, as we know it is not, 
what then? Have our eyes deceived us? Is it our or- 
gans of vision which are falsifying and belittling that 
grand panorama, with which the Builder of the universe 
overarched our terrestrial dwelling? No. It is mind. It 
is judgment. It is intuition. It is reason. It is that very 
mind, judgment, intuition, reason, which though it can not 
account even for the rays which issue from the glittering 
spangles that deck the skirts of his garment, sometimes 
affects to be able to comprehend all the modes of his infi- 
nite and absolute Being, and to be competent to sit in judg- 
ment upon his ways. 

§ 10. The fixed point of the Cartesian Method. 

The truth then is that the witness which Descartes has 
called, and to whose veracity alone he has seen fit to trust, 
is no more competent and no more trustworthy than many 
others which our Maker has furnished in the constitution 
which he has given us. At present, however, our business 
is not so much to criticise as to ascertain his method. The 
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fixed point io that method we have now foond. It \s Exist- 
enct in so far as it is aUtsted by ikoaght alone. But now as 
thought has in it nothing material, so it can not attest the 
existence of a material Bnbject. 80 fiir as this principle iB 
concerned, at least in its primary movements, it confines 
him Io the sphere of spiritual conBcioiiHness. He is in a 
world of idens. He has no direct proof of an outer world, 
because he has shut the mouths of the only witnesses whom 
our Framer has lurnished to bear testimony to its existence. 
How can he escape fmra his realm of ahadows? An effort 
will bo made in another chapter to show how he at least 
attempts it. This will put the reader in possession of 
enough of the spirit of the Cartesian dialectics, to enable 
hirn to judge with sufficient accuracy of the value of his 
iijetbod as an instrument in the construction of science. 



CHAPTER V. 

Descartes' System — concluded. 

§ 1. The Cartesian World. 

We have so far traced the operations of Descartes' mind 
in endeavoring to establish a method of philosophizing, 
whicli should lead infallibly to truth and certainty in our 
knowledge, as to find his fixed point. That point is: exist- 
ence established by thought alone. 

We have seen that in thus limiting himself to the single 
witness of conscious thought, and decrying the credibil- 
ity of every other principle of our constitution, he shut 
himself op within the sphere of his own spiritual life. 
Within that spliere, indeed, every thing was certain. 
But as thought presents none of the characteristics of the 
fihenoraena of matter, of course it reveals nothing material 
in the existence which it attests. The world of matter 
then escapes entirely from the grasp of his principle. 
What then? Does Descartes abandon it? Somehow he 
baa a conviction of the existence of an external world. 
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But the point is to prove it. The problem is to prove the 
truth of this conviction ; to demonstrate the existence of a 
world of matter without an a priori admission of the trust- 
worthiness of the testimony of the senses. He exists in- 
deed, but as j'et he exists only as a spirit. He may even 
be a king. He may say to this servant go, and he goeth, 
and to another come, and he cometh. But he wields a 
shadowy sceptre over an empire of ghosts. We see pre- 
cisely his predicament. He is not content with his domin- 
ion. He desires to escape from it. Though like Selkirk 
in Juan Fernandez, he is " monarch of all he surveys," he de- 
sires to abdicate and to escape to the terra firma of the world 
of matter. His eyes and his ears indeed tell him that 
world is close at hand, separated only by a narrow strait. 
He can see the cottages upon its hill-sides. He can hear 
the shouts of its inhabitants. Every breeze comes laden 
with the odor of its flowers. But then his senses are not 
credible witnesses of its existence. It may be all a dream, 
a vision, an idea, a non-entity. He is in search of truth, of 
some solid foundation upon which his convictions of the 
existence of a material world can rest securely. Must 
then his troubled spirit like the starling of Sterne, forever 
beat its wings against the iron bars of its cage of skepticism, 
and find no egress? Like the starling will it be forced to 
cry forever : " I can 't get out. I can 't get out " ? No. 

§ 2. The Escape apriorism. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. The imprisoned 
spirit of the philosopher casts its longing eyes upw-ards. 
Joyful discovery ! Glorious hope of deliverance ! The 
bars of its cage are all perpendicular. It is open at the 
top. The spirit of the philosopher takes wing. It mounts. 
It soars to heaven's gates. It gazes in U{>on the invisible. 
It interrogates the infinite and the eternal, and returns to 
earth to inform its astonished inhabitants, that the bodies 
which they tenant are in very deed flesh and blood, that 
the ground they tread, and the air they breathe are veritable 
entities and no phantasms of the imagination. Such is a 
true history of the first appearance in modern philosophi- 
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cal method of the famouB a priori argument for the exist- 
ence of God. We will epeak elsewhere o( Anselm, Let 
OS not, however, prejudge the argument. Let its not call 
it KQ iuvention, born of an iinreaaonable skepticism, de- 
vised to meet and overcome an otherwise insuperable diffi- 
culty. To this injustice the circumstances of the case 
might, it is true, aorelj tempt ua. But let us not yield to 
the temptation. Let ua not forget that neoeaaity is some- 
times the mother of discovery as well as of invention. 
Let OB look a little at the argument itself. Before present- 
ing it, however, in a formal manner, it will bo well to refer 
to the train of meditation which led to it, made it available, 
and caused it to play so conspicuous a role in his philoso- 
phical method. Diibito, cogilo, ergo sum. Here, then, ia the 
starting point. 

§ 3. The Cartesian Measure of Truth. 

Existence having been ascertained by thought alone, the 
foundation of uU other knowledge is given with this truth. 
It is given, however, upon what condition ? tTpon this 
condition. Inasmuch as this ia true, every thing else is true 
which is as dislinctlt/ and clearly perceived as this. Here, then, 
we have the Cartesian measure and rule of truth. 

Whatever is as clearly and distinctly perceived as our ezist- 
ence, in so far ai that existence is revealed by thought alone, is 
true. 

Why, now, did not Descartes perceive the existence ut 
the material world, of his own body even, as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as his spiritual existence? Because, when he re- 
catlod his former thoughts, such as, that his mind was a 
subtle something, tike air, or fire, or ether, infused into 
the grosser parts of his body ; such as, that his body was 
better known to bim than his mind, and more clearly and 
distinctly perceived by him, be saw, or thought he saw, 
that these thoughts conflicted with the knowledge which 
he had gained, and of which he was certain. lie was able, 
J doubt c 
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ceive these things, and, therefore, in accordance with his 
prescribed rule, he was bound to reject them. 

There is one fact which must be constantly borne in 
mind, if we would clearly understand why it was that Des- 
cartes supposed that he did not as clearly and distinctly 
apprehend the existence of matter, as he did that of his 
own thinking essence. He had not escaped from the thral- 
dom of the representational theory of perception. He rec- 
ognized sensationj indeed, as a fact of mind. But then that 
which he apprehended was something in his mind repre- 
senting the outer world, and not the veritable external 
world itself. Therefore, he supposed he did not clearly 
perceive it, and might be mistaken about its existence. 

He then proceeded to inquire what were the things which 
belonged to his essence, in so far as he knew it, and found 
such truths as these: " that he wished not to be deceived; 
that he desired to understand many things ; that he doubted 
concerning every thing which he did not understand ; that 
as yet he affirmed only one thing; that he denied and re- 
jected as false every thing else ; that he involuntarily im- 
agined many things ; and, finally, that he observed many 
things which seemed to come from the senses." 

Thus he found the following modes of thought, concern- 
ing which he could not doubt, since, according to his princi- 
ple he clearly and distinctly perceived them, viz : " doubting, 
understanding, affirming, denying, willing and its negative, 
imagining, and feeling." All these modes of thought 
could ^be distinctly understood by themselves alone, and 
were rendered obscure and indistinct by ascribing to them 
any of the things concerning which he doubted. 

§ 4. The Argument. 

How then is he ever to arrive at the knowledge of any 
thing except his own existence in so far as that existence is 
attested by thought alone ? He does it, or imagines he 
does, by proving from thought alone the existence of a 
God of perfect veracity, who would not constitute us with 
faculties which will deceive us. 
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What then is the argument ? 

The argument ie, that we are able to form a conception 
of God, and if we are able to rorm a conception of God, 
then God exists. 

The postulates npon which the argument, if reduced to 
form, rests, are these : first, when we say that something is 
contained in the idea or conception of any thing, it is the 
same as to say that this is true concerning it, or that it may 
be truly affirmed of that thing. 

And, secondly, in the idea or conception of every 
thing there is contained existence, either possible or neces- 
sary. Now, necessary existence is contained in the con- 
ception of God, or the being who is in the highest degree 
perfect, for otherwise, be would be conceived as limited, 
which is contrary to the supposition : contingent or possi- 
ble being is contained in the conception of a limited or 
finite thing. 

These are the postulates. With these postulates the ar- 
gument is perfectly simple. 

Since it is one and the same thing to say that something 
is contained in the nature or conception of a thing, and to 
say that that something is true concerning it, and since 
necessary existence is contained in the very conception of 
God as a being absolutely perfect, therefore God exists, 

§ 5. Object of the Discussion. 

Our main object in speaking of Descartes ia to ascertain 
his method, in order that we may judge of its probable 
influence as an instrument in the construction of science. 

It is not necessary to this object to examine the argu- 
ment at all. To do it at length would be to plunge a little 
prematurely perhaps, into the abysses of ontology. Let 
08, however, not fail to ask ourselves whether we compre- 
hend it? The question is not whether we understand it. 
It is one thing to understand a logical sequence, and quite 
another thing to comprehend the elimination of the terms 
Dpon which it depends. 

Bat not to press this question before passing on to the 
main object in view, let us call attention again to the start- 
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ing point of Descartes, and to his rule and measure of 
truth. 

The starting point is existence attested by thought alone. 

The measure of truth is, that whatever is equally clear 
and distinct to the mind with existence thus attested is true. 
Now the idea of an absolutely perfect being, assumes Des- 
cartes, is equally clear to us with the idea of our own exist- 
ence attested by thought. Therefore, there must be such a 
being. The question which we desire now to consider, is 
whether it is possible to form the idea of such a being upon 
the basis of the truth which the Cartesian principle admits. 
The conception in question is that of an absolutely per- 
fect being. 

§ 6. Criticism of the Argument. 

We surely can not fail to notice that the term perfect is 
one of the most ambiguous, as well as one of the most gen- 
eral, abstract, and comprehensive terms in the language, or 
in any language. It involves a vast multitude of subor- 
dinate ideas. Amongst others, it involved when applied 
by Descartes to God the idea of philosophical infinity. 
How now does the human mind come in possession of this 
idea? This is a difficult, and to a certain extent a mooted 
question. We must feel our way carefully. In the first 
place we shall not fail to notice that the logic of language 
seems to declare that the idea of the finite was the prior 
idea in the human intelligence. 

In the next place, the same authority seems to declare 
that it is a negative idea, for all that language asserts of the 
idea is that it is not finite, that it is not limited. But as 
many profound and learned men have claimed for it a posi- 
tive character, we will feel our way as cautiously as possi- 
ble. At this point, then, let us not fail to remind ourselves 
of the distinction between the logical and chronological or- 
der of ideas, so clearly stated and illustrated in the lectures 
of Victor Cousin. The logical order of ideas is the order 
of nature, the order of actual existence. The chronological 
is the order of acquisition, the order in which the human 
mind becomes possessed of any given idea. Suppose we 
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d«9ire to express the oiil theological view of creation, that 
it was the act of a spiritual being producing the material 
atiiveree out of nothing. Here, evidently, are two distinct 
ideas nr thoughts, a spiritual being, and a material being. 
"What 13 the logical order, the order of nature? Which 
must have existed Urst? Evidently, we answer, the 
Bpirituiil being, without which the other never would have 
existed. On the other hand, in the chronological order, 
the order of the acquisition of ideas, a knowledge of the 
existence of matter must antedate a knowledge of the dis- 
tinctioQ between spirit and matter. Wo return now to the 
question before us. How does the human intelligence be- 
come possessed of the idea of absolute infinity ? Evidently, 
it may be derived by abstracting it from our conception of 
space or time. These are both limitless. Descartes had 
this idea of iutinity. Where did ha get it? Did it origin- 
ate in bis idea of space ? That is impossible upon his prin- 
ciples. For it is demonstrable that the idea of space can 
not be conceived without an antecedent idea of body. 
Give to the mind the idea of body and it seizes at once 
npon the idea of sjiace, the place, namely, necessary for the 
existence of body. Upon no other condition can it arrive 
at the idea of space. 

Bat Descartes' principle rejects the idea of body, of mat- 
ter, even of his own material organism. la he not bound 
then to reject the resulting idea of space, an idea which 
can be reached in no other way ? If the antecedent is un- 
certain, indistinct, and not to be admitted, what becomes 
of the consequent? By hia own principle then, be could 
Dot bave reached the idea of infinity, through the idea of 
space. Oouid he have done it through the idea of time? 
What w time? 

Owing to the imperfection of language, it is impossible 
to define metapbyBical ideas without the nse of tropes. 
Time absolnte bears the same relation tn a succession of 
events, which space bears to body. 

We may say then tropically, that tivie is the space neces- 
tan) for the succession or flow 0/ events. The idea, therefore, 
of infinite or absolute time, is given only upon the condi- 
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tion that we have the antecedent idea of a succession of 
events. In no other way is it possible to reach it. With 
Descartes' principle could it have been reached in this way ? 
Recur to that principle. The only certain truth is, exist- 
ence revealed by thought alone. What is the witness 
which attests the existence of thought ? It is conscious- 
ness. It can be nothing else. In this witness Descartes 
confides, and in no other. 

Let us grant to him that it is a competent witness. What 
is its testimony ? 

It is present thought from which results present exist- 
ence. 

But do present thought and present existence contain 
the idea of succession ? Assuredly not. In order to the 
idea of succession, there must be the idea of a past thought, 
I or a past series of thoughts. 

I On this condition alone is the idea of succession possible. 

I What faculty, what witness is it which affirms the exist- 

ence of past thoughts ? 

Is it the same witness which attests present thought ? Is 
it consciousness? No. It is a different witness. It is 
mewory. 

Though consciousness precedes and conditions memory, 
it is impossible to confound memory with consciousness. 
If we say with Locke, in reducing the basis of personal 
identity to consciousness, that the remembrance of a past 
action is only the consciousness of it, and this conscious- 
ness is the witness of personal identity, then personal iden- 
tity is lost in regard to every thing which is forgotten. 

Victor Cousin has shown this clearly. 

Memory then is a faculty entirely distinct from conscious- 
ness. It is a witness not needed to attest present thought 
and present existence ; not needed to establish the certainty 
of the Cartesian principle. It must then be rejected. Yet 
plainly it is a witness indispensable in acquiring the idea of 
succession. For unless I remember the thought which I 
had a moment ago, it is impossible for me to perceive that 
my present thought has succeeded it. The Cartesian prin- 
ciple then does not yield the idea of succession. But the 
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antecedence of that idea is the condition of attaining the 
idea of time absolute and illimitable, from which the idea 
of infinity may be abstracted. 

Where then did Deacartes obtain the idea of infinity? 
The [.rinciple of his method does not yield it. Tet he had 
before his mind the conception of an infinite, an absolutely 
perfect being. How did it come there? Our necessary 
coTitlneion seems to be that it curae there through the 
operation of the very facnlticB whoae testimony he discred- 
its and rejects. 

We are now looking at Descartee as a part of the Envi- 
ronment of Spinoza. In order to indicate the relation of 
Ihe two philosophers, it was necessary to present the pri- 
mary development of the Cartesian method in its appli- 
cation to the doctrine of the divine existence. We shall 
have occasion to refer to the argument again, and again, in 
■peaking of the progress and full blown result of the same 
method, in the hands of his great Hebrew disciple, and 
especially in the hands of his followers. 

§ 7, Merits of Descartes. 

The merits of Descartes were unquestionably great ; and 
tile impression which he made upon his age was profound. 
It reqnired no ordinary mau, educated as he had been, to 
break away from tiie logic of the eehools; to attack and 
expose the learned nonsense with which mankind had for 
agos been content to cover up their ignorance. "By the 
tpreuding of the Cartesian system," says Dr. Reid, " materia 
pri/na, substantial forms, and occult quaiities, with all the 
jargon of the Aristotelian physics, fell into utter disgrace, 
am] were never mentioned by the followers of the new eys- 
t«m, but as a subject of ridicule." 

The simple object in speaking of Descartes, as has been 
again anil again remarked, is to ascertain his method, and 
to bring that method into juxtaposition and comparison 
with that of Bacon. 

What now is the method of Descartes as indicated by the 
process through which we have seen him pass? He first 
establishes the truth of his own existence in so far as a 
thinking essence is concerned. 
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He then proves (or imagines he proves) the existence of 
an all perfect being, on the sole basis of his ability to form 
the conception of such a being. Having done this, he in- 
fers the existence of an external world, on the ground that 
a perfect being can not be a deceiver, and would not have 
created him with deceptive faculties. 

Having thus reached the external world, he is at liberty 
to use his eyes and ears like other men, and undoubtedly he 
did use them upon many subjects to very good advantage. 
But no one can fail to mark the tendency of his mind in the 
steps which have been pointed out. Let us, however, here 
revert to an aphorism of Bacon, already cited. "There 
are," says that philosopher, " but two methods, actual or 
possible, of investigating and arriving at truth. The one 
starting from sense and from particulars, leaps at one bound 
to the most general axioms (advolat ad axiomata maxime 
generalia) and regarding these as principles whose truth is 
firmly established, it proceeds to judge and invent interme- 
diate axioms. The other starting from sense and particu- 
lars, establishes axioms by cautiously ascending step by 
step, until it reaches those which are most general. This 
is the true method, but as yet untried." 

It is scarcely necessary to inquire to which of these two 
methods of investigating truth the already considered pro- 
cedure of Descartes belongs. 

God is the central point of all science. The being of God 
is the magnetic truth which polarizes the universe. All the 
lines of science in every department of creation converge 
and struggle upward towards this central polar point. Our 
belief in the existence of God and of his various attributes, 
as a fact of personal history, is one thing. That belief and 
knowledge may come in various ways ; just as the belief 
and knowledge of the Newtonian theory of the solar sys- 
tem may be propagated by tradition, by books, by oral in- 
structions, by authority, without rendering the reasons 
upon which the doctrine rests. But " theology is the science 
of God," it is the process by which the human spirit en- 
deavors to verify its belief in his infinite existence and in 
his glorious attributes. 
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Considered 08 a science it remains to be shown how a cer- 
tain knowledge of the true doctrine of God's being can claim 
exemption from the process which legitimates, and stamps 
wilh a scientific value, any other speculation of the human 
mind. This certainly can not he so, unless man is endowed 
with a power which enables him to reach per saltum the 
highest of all truths, whilst it is demonstrably destitute of a 
power which enables it to reach in this way a certain 
knowledge of any one general truth which stands far he- 
low it. 

The scientific method of Descartes permits him to leap at 
one bound from the observation of a few facts of conscious- 
ness to the most anhlime heio;hts of human knowledge, to 
the very apex of science. Can it be possible that the very 
same method can be safely trusted in this highest and most 
difficult of all BpeculatioDS, which when applied to the 
planetary system, landed him upon his theory of celestial 
vortices? Dare we trust it? If it should be wrong, if it 
should even be defective or distorted, and we reason down- 
ward from it, OS we have a right to do from all truly scien- 
tific principles, it vitiates and falsifies every thing below. 

That this consequence bus been the actual result of this 
method, in the hands of one at least of the followers of Des- 
cartes, we shall have occasion to notice in the following 
lectures. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that Descartes lived 
long enough to see his philosophy become wide-spread and 
very popular. He beard the echoes of the silver trumpet 
of his fame from every country in Enrope. In a, d. 1649 
he was invited by the Queen of Sweden to take up his 
residence in her court, and to induct her into the priuciplea 
of his philosophy. 

He arrived at Stockholm in October of that year, and 
received from the princess the offer of 30,000 crowns a year 
wilh the property in perpetuity, from which it was derived. 
He did not, however, live long to enjoy her bounty. He 
came to his death from an inflammation of the lungs in Feb- 
ruary of the following year, a. d. 1650, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age. Seventeen years afterwards his remains 
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were conveyed to Paris, and interred with great pomp in 
the church of St. Genevieve du Mont. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Spinoza's Personality. 

§ 1. The two Philosophies. 

We have thus far looked at the leading features, drawn 
" in small," of the two methods of investigating truth, 
which for the last two and a half centuries have guided the 
labors of the philosophic world, the method of Bacon and 
that of Descartes. These two philosophers are often com- 
pared with each other from a very inadequate point of 
view. The splendid and solid results, which the history of 
modern science shows to have followed the application of 
the Baconian principles to investigations in natural philos- 
ophy, have produced the almost universal impression and 
admission, that in this department of human knowledge 
Bacon is "/aafe princeps ;" and caused him to be regarded 
as the champion, the Magnus Apollo of Physics. In the 
world of mind, however, the results of the application of 
these principles have been less numerous and less imposing. 
This is doubtless due in part to the greater difficulties in 
the way of the observation of facts and of making experi- 
ments ; but partly also to the smaller number of laborers, 
and to the failure of some of the ablest of them fully to 
apprehend and rigidly to apply those principles. This last 
remark finds a striking illustration in the case of Locke. 

As a matter of fact, however, Descartes labored with no 
less assiduity than Bacon in the world of physics. In this 
department of science, so far as the observation and colli- 
gation of facts are concerned, his contributions to science 
probably exceeded those of Bacon. But in physics Des- 
cartes' method of constructing science proved a signal fail- 
ure ; and some of the most brilliant of his physical theories 
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of the universe, which were once " the cynosure of all eyes," 
have almost vanished from the memory of mankind. In 
the world of mind, however, Ihe result has been dift'erent. 
The cuuse of this it is not easy fully to assign. It may have 
been owing in part to the mistakes of tiie followers of 
Bacon, noticed above; in part to the inherent difficulty of 
the work where subject and object, observer and observed, 
are identical, the difficulty of verifying and varying our 
facts by experiment; and in part also to the eager impet- 
ooflity of the intellect, its tendency to rush illicitly to lirst 
principles. There are doubtless other tendencies of human 
nature, especially those connected with traditional religion, 
hioh have had no small influence both in leading men to 
impose sophistical conclusions upon their own minds, aud 
in blinding them to the sophistry of others. In addition to 
bII, the Cartesian pliiloBophy has found a host of advocates, 
and among them men of exceptional power, of quite extra- 
ordinary genius ; men who, if any circumstance had led 
them to adopt a false theory, would be well-skilled " to 
make ihe worse appear the better reason." Especially does 
tliis remark lind a verification among a people, wlm from 
Daturul genius and temperament are stroTigly predisposed 
to profound and difficult, not to say at times to fanciful 
■peculation. The political institutions of this remarkable 
people having interdicted to the human intellect {to a con- 
tiderable extent) many of the fields of practical investiga- 
tion, in which under freer forms ot government it finds 
delighted and useful exercises, have in a measure driven it 
Iwck npou itself; to seek its enjoyment in the creations of 
the irangination, aud in part in building and demolishing 
metaphysical systems, whose rise and whose ruin, whose 
CTotitlionB and revolutions could be effected with as much 
•afoty to the governing powers, as the marching and coun- 
tar-marchingof tht? armies of the kingdom ofBrobdinguag. 
For some such reason, it may be, the comparison which 
ia often made between Bacon and Descartes, represents 
them as co-laborei's in the world of science, the one in the 
world of physics, the other in that of metaphysics. Such, 
for inHtance, is the point of view in which they are pre- 
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sented in the sketch of Morell. Now that both methods 
appeal to observation in some possible sense of that word, as 
a starting point, is true. But that the method of Descartes 
was observation, in the sense in which Bacon uses the word 
observe in the initial aphorism of the Novum Organumj is not 
true. It is absolutely certain, on the contrary, that he 
means by it a condition of induction, in a sense which puts 
the word in direct contrast with the method of Descartes. 
It is now proposed briefly to examine the most remark- 
able metaphysical fruit of the Cartesian method in the 
hands of the earliest disciple of that £:reat philosopher. 

§ 2. Character and early history of Spinoza. 

The world has produced no intellect more comprehensive, 
more profound, more subtle, than that of Spinoza. And 
Spinoza has produced no other book, which for all these 
qualities can be compared with his Ethics. It is the task 
before U8, as candidly and conscientiously as possible to 
examine this extraordinary product of human genius. 

Baruch Spinoza, the son of a Portuguese Jew, who to 
escape the trials to which he was exposed in his native 
country emigrated to Holland, was born in the city of Am- 
sterdam on November 13th, a. d. 1632, and was consequently 
somewhat more tiian seventeen years of age at the death of 
Descartes. Having in after life abandoned the religion of 
his fathers, he changed his prsenomen from Baruch to Bene- 
dict. His parents, who are said to have been respectable, 
placed their son in the hands of the rabbins to be educated. 
At their death they left three children, Benedict and two 
sisters, Rebecca and Miriam. In favor of these two sisters 
Spinoza relinquished all claims to his patrimony, reserving 
for his own use only a solitary bed. What was the date of 
this event we are not informed. Spinoza, as is manifest 
from his works, was endowed with superior talents, and 
while engaged in the study of the Hebrew, and in the dili- 
gent perusal of the Jewish scriptures and of the Talmud, 
he is said to have puzzled his rabbinical teachers with hard 
questions. 

Soon after, at the instigation of some friends, he under- 
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took to master the Latin language. In the elements of 
this language, he hud aa a teacher a German phj'siciaii by 
the name of Van den Eude, who is said to have planted in 
the mind of the yoiing man the seeds of Atheism. A pas- 
sion conceived for the daughter of bis teacher perhaps con- 
tributed to cultivate the soil of liis heart, and prepare it for 
the reception of thetu. We are told, however, that a fel- 
low student from Hamburg carried off the prize. After 
tliis he devoted himself for a time to theological studies, 
and subsequently abaudoning these, applied himself to 
physics and philosophy. In these latter studies he chose 
ihe writings of Des Cartes as bis guide; and, being con- 
vinced by the skeptical principles of that philosopher that 
the doctrines of the Rabbins were not of divine origin, he 
exposed himself to the odium theolotjicum of the Jews. It 
is even said that they attempted to assassinate him, and 
that, he preserved for some time a garment pierced by a 
dagger stroke. At any rate, about the year A. d. 16t50, he 
was publicly excommunicated from the synagogue of the 
Portuguese Jews of Amsterdam. Disturbed by tiie [.lerae- 
catioD of his enemies, he left Amsterdam in a. d. 1660, and 
took up his abode with a friend in the country, betweeu 
\ the city and Auwerkerke. In a. d. 1661 he retired to 
I Bheinburg, near Leyden. There, in the year a. d. 1663, 
I be published his •■ Cartcsii jmndpia philosopkiae in more 
fftometrico demonstrata." In a. d. 1664 he betook himself 
to a small town in the neighborhood of the Hague. Finally, 
in A. D. 1669, he removed to that city, residing at first in 
the family of a widow lady, and subsequently, from the 
year a. d. 1G71 until hia death in the year a. d. 1677, in the 

t£uaily of a painter of some nole by the name of Van der 
8pjck. 
Spinoza is said to have been a man of even and philo- 
•opbio temper, agreeable and courteous in his manners, 
neat and elegant, though not extravagant, in his dress, 
ud stoical in his estimation of wealth. He rejected an 
offer of his friend Simon de Vries to make him his heir, 
lodolonce and pride be esteemed the greatest of vices, and 
the knowledge of God the highest of virtues. Concerning 
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his death there are various opinions ; one of which is, that 
he committed suicide by poison. The more probable opin- 
ion is, that his death was natural, though sudden. He had 
been afflicted with phthisis from his twentieth year, and 
the disease had gradually increased upon him in conse- 
quence of his studious and sedentary life. He expired 
suddenly on the 21st of February, A. d. 1677, in the 45th 
year of his age. 

§ 3. The loorks of Spinoza, 

During his life he published two works, of which the 
first is entitled " Renati Des Cartes Principia philosophiaey" 
to which is appended his " Cogitata metaphysica" and the 
second, " Tractatus theologico-politicus" On the year of 
his death the " Opera posthuma " appeared, containing the 
Mhica, the Tractatus politicus, the De Emendatione Intel- 
ledus, the Epistolae et ad eas Mesponsiones ; and the Com- 
pendium Grammaticce linguae Hebrace, We have besides 
a long list of MSS. works which are either lost or at least 
never published, as well as some treatises which are known 
to be spurious. The work on which his philosophical repu- 
tation chiefly reposes, and in which his peculiar principles 
are distinctly and fully delineated, is his Ethica. This work 
is worthy of examination, not merely as a literary curios- 
ity, though an attempt to reduce to a geometrical form 
and to demonstrate upon a basis of postulates and defini- 
tions the laws of man's spiritual nature may well be re- 
garded as a curiosity, not merely on account of the com- 
prehensiveness of its plan, and the strictness of its logic 
though in this respect it is admirable, but chiefly as the 
first fruits of the Cartesian method of philosophizing: an 
exhibition of what that method is able to accomplish for 
science and for the welfare of man in the hands of a 
thinker, who for power of concentration and acuteness of 
thought has had few equals and probably no superior in 
the field of metaphysics. That, in this statement, the 
strength of Spinoza's genius is not overestimated, is evi- 
dent from the impression which his writings made upon 
his age, from the multitude of replies which they immedi- 
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ately elicited, as well as from the fact that they have 
imparted tone and character to an entire school of 
I-hilosophy. 

§4. The genius of Spinoza. Rhapsodies. 
Saya Briider, a German editor of his wurlis, writing in 
the year 1843, " whilst engaged tlie last year in conipoaiiig 
an essay upon the personality of the Deity, Spinoza was 
among the chief philoso[iher8 to whose reasonings I was 
obliged to attend. For he is evidently ealeenied the head 
and leader of all our modern advocates of pantheism. 
From a repeated perusal of his works,*" be continues, "I 
am firmly persuaded that he is the aulhoi' of all the inot^ 
recent pliiloaophy, which is called the philosophy of nature, 
of identity, of the absolute; and that the greater jiart of 
OiB philiisopbies of our day rest upon his principles. That 
Ftchte has returned to him his books in mauy places bear 
witness. What Jacobi thinks may be seen in bis work en- 
titled ■ Jacobi iiber die Lehre iles Spinoza.' How highly 
Bobelling esteemed him, and that he takes his rise in bim, 
is apparent. Hegel lias followed in his footsteps. Among 

I theologians," eontiiniesEruder/'Proderick Schleiermucher 
liatt extolled liim in the following terms: 'Opfert niit mir 
ebrerbieiig deu Maiien des heiligen, verstossenen Spinoza. 
Ihrt durchdrang der hobc Weltgeist. Daa Unendliclie war 
flein Aufang iind sein Ende. Das Uiiiversiun sein einzige 
tind sein ewige Licbe. In heillger Unscliuld und liefer 
Dcmtitb epiegelte er sich in der ewifjen Welt. Voller Reli- 

' giun nnd voll heiligen Gulstcs, Und darum sieht er anch 
daullein nnd unerreicht, Moister in seiner Kuust, ahcr er- 

^ iinhen iiber die profane Zunft, oline Jiingor und ohne 
Bijrgerrecht.'" 

" Sacrifice with me reverentially to the Manes of the 

' ''oly. persecuted Spinoza. Him pervaiied the lofty World- 

I 8|>irit. The infinite was his beginning and bis end. The 
uoiTeree was bis only and his eternal love. In holy inno- 
cence, in deep humility, he mirrored himself in the eternal 
world; full of religion and full of the Holy Ghost. And 
tiierefore there he stands alone and unapproached, master 
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in his art, but exalted above the profane rabble, without 
disciples and without citizenship." 

No one needs to be informed that these are among the 
most illustrious names in the realm of German rationalistic 
philosophy. They all bow at the shrine of Spinoza. 

In reading such tributes no one will need to be reminded 
how infectious is the devotion even of cultivated intellect 
rapt into ecstacy by the enthusiasm with which genius 
inspires its worshipers. In the minds of those who sympa- 
thize with its principles, that enthusiasm converts its hero 
into a demi-god, and robes him in a misty splendor which 
magnifies, while it dazzles. 

In such minds it is far from impossible that the most sa- 
cred and inviolable distinctions, the most precious and 
irrefragable truths may be melted down, may utterly perish 
and disappear in the mystic tire which consumes them. 
Within the cloudy convolutions of the tabernacle of glory 
in which fancy has enthroned the object of their adoration, 
error and even absurdity may lie close-wrapped and secure 
forever from their detection ; nay, crime itself and blas- 
phemy sanctitied by association with their idol, may cast 
off the slough of deformity, and, converted into heroic 
virtues like Satan habited in the garments of an angel, 
may demand imperiously the incense of worship. 

On no other principle can such language as that from 
the mouth of Schleiermacher be accounted for. 

§ 5. Victor Cousin on Spinoza. 

A remarkable passage illustrating the contagious power 
of genius of which we are speaking, having Spinoza for 
its subject, occurs in the works of a philosopher who pro- 
fesses not to accept his doctrines. The writer referred to 
is Victor Cousin. The passage may be found in his ^^Jour- 
val (Vun voyage en Holland -^^ a journey made while he was 
engaged as minister of public instruction in France in col- 
lecting facts in regard to the educational establishments of 
several countries of Europe, in September, 1836. The 
passage is too long to be inserted entire, and a translation, 
therefore, only of the most striking parts is presented. 
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While in Amsterdam, having failed to find any one who 
could satisfy his curiosity either in regard to some Car- 
tesian manuscripts which ho supposed existed there, or in 
regard to the house or the Biirgwaal where Spinoza was 
born, he wandered alone into the synagogue of the Portu- 
guese Jews. It was a splendid strneture, and crowded with 
worshipers, for the occasion was a great Jewish festival. 

"Notwithstanding," snys he, " my respect for every spe- 
cies of worship, and for tlie Jewish worship in particular, 
as the herald of our own. I confess that whilst in this syna- 
gogue, I thought only of Spinoza." He then proceeds 
briefly to characterize and to disavow his doctrines, refer- 
ring to his discussion of them in his lectures of 1829; and 
speaking nf the work into which we are about to look, he 
proceeds : " This book, all bristling as it is, after the man- 
ner of the age, with geometriual formulas, so dry and so 
repulsive in its style, is at the bottom a mystic hymn, a 
raptare, a suspiration of the soul after him who alone can 
lawfully eay, / am that I am." At a later point, kindling 
into a glow of fresh sympathy and new enthusiasm upon 
the recollection of his persecutions and his poverty, ho 
pours forth a lament of almost lyric pathos and grandeur. 

"Adoring the Eternal in the face of the Infinite, he dis- 
dained the passing world. He knew neither pleasure nor 
action, nor glory, for he did not suspect even his own. In 
youth ho sought to know the passion of love, but he did 
not know it, for he did not inspire it. Poor and suflering, 
bis life was an expectation and a meditation of death. 
He lived in a faubourg of this city, or in a neighboring 
village, or in a corner of the Hague, gaining, by polishing 
glasses, the little bread and milk he needed to sustain him; 
hated, repudiated by the men of his communion, suspected 
by all others, escaping persecution and outrage only by 
eouuealing his life; humble and silent; possessing a aweet- 
neaa and patience of temper which was proof against in- 
stllt; passing through the world without wishing to stop in 
it; not dreaming of working an effect in it, or of leaving 
a trace upon it. Spinoza is an Indian Mount, a Persian 
Soo/ee, a monastic enthusiast, and the author whom this 
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pretended Atheist most resembles is the unknown author 
of the ^Imitation of Jesus Christ.' Here in Amsterdam 
every vestige of him is obliterated ; and here to-day, in all 
the iclat of his glory, when his ideas are spreading and 
echoing through the whole world, nobody knows his name, 
nobody can tell me where he lived or where he died, and 
of a surety I am the only person in this synagogue who 
thinks of Benedict Spinoza." 

§ 6. Enthusiasm not Philosophy. 

It is well nigh impossible to arouse ourselves from the 
fascinations of a rhapsody like this. Who is not ready to 
confess to a strong sympathy with genius in distress, with 
genius especially suffering under persecution? But it is 
necessary to remind ourselves that admiration, enthusiasm, 
and sympathy are not philosophy, not safe guides in the in- 
vestigation of truth. 

A persecuted doctrine is not, therefore, or of necessity, a 
true doctrine; else the most contradictory dogmas might 
stand side by side in the sacred temple of science, baptized, 
hallowed, and converted into eternal verities by the magic 
of human suffering. That Spinoza suffered a degree of 
persecution is doubtless true; but, in this passage, sym- 
pathy has greatly overdrawn the picture. That he was 
poor, is likewise true; but it was a poverty self-chosen, 
and self-imposed. Nor was it by any means so great as 
this enthusiastic rhapsody would lead us to imagine; else 
could he not have had the means to be, in his apparel, ele- 
gans et nitidus praesertim quum exiret, as his biographer as- 
sures us was the fact; else could he not have sent back to 
his friend De Vries a donation of two thousand florins, on 
the ground that he did not need it; else, also, it could not 
have been true, that he refused to accept more than three 
hundred florins of the annuity of five hundred which De 
Vries directed to be paid him, and which the brother of De 
Yries urged upon his acceptance. Let us, then, dismiss the 
man from our thoughts, and look with the calmness, as 
well as the candor, which the whole history of science 
proves to be the only true philosophic spirit, upon the work 
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JQ which Bpinoza has embalmed hie doctriaes. It has al- 
ready been remarked that, in the Ethics of Spinoza, his 
metaphysical system is fully presented, and that the form of 
it is strictly geometrical. His whole system is built upon a 
body of definitions and axioms, like a mathematical 
treatise. It has been remarked, by Joiiffray, that to de- 
velop and fully to discuss the system of Spinoza, wouid re- 
quire a course of lectures running through many montha- 
The present attempt to sketch bis system, has no such i 
prehensive and exhaustive aim. 

§ 7. Divisions of the Ethics. 
The truth is, that the real difficulties of Spinoza lie 
withia a very small compass, viz., in liis definitions, axioms, 
and postulates. The rest grow out of the geometrical form 
of the treatise, and the constant and wearisome reference 
to definitions ; or, to previously established propositions and 
corollaries. There are, indeed, some incomprehensible 
things in ibis bouk ; but the most incomprehensible of 
them all will be found to arise from starting the inquiry 
how he reconciles himself to himself. 

He has not attempted the task of reconciling his maxims 
of life with the necessary deductions from his principles. 
Ha<l he done so and succeeded, he would have removed a 
greut Bturabling block from the way of his readers. 

In conclusion it may be remarked, that the Ethics of Spi- 
noza is a work consisting of five parts, as follows: 
Part I— Of G.id. 

Part II— Of the Nature and Origin of Mind. 
Part III— Of the Origin and Nature of tlie Affections. 
Part IV" — Of hnman Slavery, or Conceruiug the Powers 

of the Affections. 
Past V — Of the power of luteileet, or Concerning Hu- 
man Liberty. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Spinoza's Ethics Examined. 

§ 1. The two Philosophies in the Concrete. 

At the close of the last chapter, the general divisions of 
the Ethics of Spinoza were given, and the portions of the 
work were indicated in which the chief diflSiculties are to 
be found. Attention was called to the fact, that he begins 
at the top of the Baconian ladder. He begins with God, 
and reasons synthetically down to man ; to his nature, his 
intellect, his affections, his prospects, and his duties. Ev- 
ery thing lies wrapped up and hidden in his first principle; 
and the business of philosophy, in his view, is to grasp 
that principle, to secure what he calls an "adequate" idea 
of God, and then to deduce from it every thing else. To 
which of the two methods described in a former chapter 
this procedure belongs, it is not necessary to say. The Ba- 
conian method travels upward from particulars to princi- 
ples. It denies that any *' adequate " knowledge of a prin- 
ciple can be had, without a previous collection and scrutiny 
of the particulars of which the principle is the uniting 
element. The Cartesian method permits us, from the 
observation of a few particulars, to determine the nature 
and laws of even an infinite principle, and then to reason 
down to the particulars which it embraces. We know 
where this method landed Des Cartes in Physics. It landed 
him in the theory which explained the planetary motions 
by the dream of celestial vortices. We know where the 
method of Bacon landed Sir Isaac Newton in the same sci- 
ence. It planted his feet upon the principle of Universal 
Gravitation. It is plain, then, which of the two is the safer 
method in Physics. It will be for us to decide, each one 
for himself, after a careful, even if brief, examination of 
Spinoza's chief doctrines, whether there is any such pecu- 
liarity in the subject which me^a-physics discusses, as to 
convert into puerility and folly a method of investigating 
truth embalmed in the history of every genuine science 
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which adorns modern civilization. And though men of 
lofty intelligence, and of unquestioned genius, have given 
theirsanction to a different method, a method which claims 
for the human mind the power of a direct and positive 
vision of Infinite and Absolute BerNG, it still remains law- 
ful for every independent investigatqr to raise the question, 
whether loyalty to truth pre vents him from inquiring whether 
the history of this method, faithfully remlereil, presents any 
real |>rogress in knowledge of Liglier valne to mankind than 
the dreamy cosmogony of the *' Vestiges of Creation," than 
the lunar visions of the New York 8iin, or even than the 
wonderful poetic fictions of the travels of Gulliver and the 
floating Bomiuion of La)juta. 

§ 2. Design of the First Book of Ike Ethics. 

It will be reraembored that, at the close of the hist cliap- 
ter, attention was called to Spinoza's docli'ine of God. 
Thia is the theme of the first hook of his Ethics. We 
will begin by giving his view of the Deity, as presented in 
the summary of points proved in this first hook, wliicli he 
makes in the appendix with wUich it closes. Then we will 
go back, and look a little at the process by which some of 
the most important of these conclusions are reached. "In 
this book," says he, "I have explained tlie nature of God, ' 
Kud his properties, as : that be necessarily exists ; that ho is 
ODly one; that he exists ami acts from the sole necessity of 
bb nature; that be is the free cause of all things, and in 
what sense free ; thac all things exist in God, and so de- 
pend upon him, that without him they can neither exist 
nor be conceived ; and, finally, that all these things have 
been predetermined hy God, not indeed from the fVccdora 
of his will, or from bis absolute good-pleasure, but by the 
absolute nature of God, or, what is the same thing, by his 
infinite power." 

To make these doctrines a little more perspicaom, or to 
bring them a little more perfectly within the beat of our 
common phraseology, it may be said that the amount of 
the«e teachings is: that God is the only substance in exist- ' 
enoe, developing himself in the mode of extension called 
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body, and in the mode of thought called mind ; that this 
existence, and this development, arise from the necessity 
of his nature; that he is free in the sense that there is 
nothing to oppose this devolopment ; but not in a sense 
which implies will, for he has no will ; that all that we are, 
and all that appears to exist, are only modes of the divine 
extension and thought. 

In other words, the doctrine is a vast and subtle scheme 
of pantheistic fatalism. The form of these doctrines, and 
the grounds upon which they rest, will appear more fully 
as we proceed. The book commences with a body of defi- 
nitions and axioms, upon which the whole superstructure 
is upreared. Upon their face, they bear evidence of being 
the very Ultima T/iule of abstraction, and, upon close ex- 
amination, they will be found petitiones principii of every 
objectionable doctrine in the book. 

§ 3. The Geometrical Basis of Book First, 

We have, then, the following eight definitions: 

1. By causa sui, I understand that whose essence involves 
existence, or that whose nature can not be conceived as not 
existing. 

2. That thing is said to be finite, in its kind, which can 
bo limited by another thing of the same nature. Thus one 
thought is limited by another thought. But body is not 
limited by thought, nor thought by body. 

3. By substance I understand that which is conceived in 
itself and by itself, that is, that whose conception does not 
need the conception of another thing by which it must be 
formed. 

4. By attribute I understand that which the intellect 
perceives concerning substance as constituting its essence. 

5. By mode I understand the aftections of substance, or 
that which is in another by which it is conceived. 

6. By God I understand the being absolutely infinite, 
that is, substance consisting of infinite attributes, each one 
of which expresses eternal and infinite essence. 

7. That thing will be called free which exists by the sole 
necessity of its nature, and is determined to action by itself 
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alone, but necessary or rather compelled (codda), which is 
compelled by another to exist and act in a certain and de- 
t«rniiriate manner. 

8. By eternity 1 understand existence itself, as far aa it is 
couceive<l necessarily to follow from the sole definition of an 
eternal thing. 

Then follow seven axioms: 

1. All things which exist, exist in themselves or in an- 
other. 

2. That which can not be conceived hy another mnst be 
conceived hy itself. 

3. From a given determinate cause ati eflect necessarily 
follows, and on the other hand, if no determinate cause is 
given, it is impossible that an effect shonid follow. 

4. A knowledge of the effect depends upon a knowledge 
of the cause, and involves the same. 

5. Things which have mutually nothing in common can 
not be inatually understood by each other, or the con- 
ception of one does not involve the conception of the 
other. 

6. A irne idea must agree with ita object. 

7. Whatever can he conceived as not existing, the es- 
sence of this does not involve existence. 

Upon the hasia of these definitions and axioms he pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate geometrically the existence and at- 
tribntes of God, as well as his modes of existence. It 
would be a barren as well as well as a tedious labor to fol- 
low him through all these demonstrations. There are two 
or three prominent points which characterize the philoso- 
phy of Spinoza in rolation to the Deity, and which form the 
giat of his whole system. Wifh the establishment or ro- 
falutioD of the positions which involve those points, 
SpiDozism as such must stand or fall. 



§4. Spinoza's Argument for the Existence of God. 

To an examination of these points special attention will 

be given after a presentation of the formal argument by 

which he supposes himself to demonstrate the existence of 

God. This is foand under the eleventh Proposition of Part 
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I., of his Ethics. The enunciation of the proposition in 
the original Latin is as follows : 

" DeuSy sive substantia constans infinitis attributis^ quorum 
unumquodque ceternam et wfinitam esseniatm exprimitj neces- 
sario existitJ' 

Then follows, after the manner of Euclid, the demonstra- 
tion thus : 

" If you deny, conceive if it is possible, that God does 
not exist. Then (by Ax. vii.), his essence does not involve 
existence. But this (by Prop, vii.), is absurd, therefore, 
God necessarily exists." 

The 7th axiom here referred to has been already given, 
viz: "That whatever can be conceived as not existing, its 
essence does not involve existence." The 7th proposition 
here cited is, that " it pertains to the nature of substance 
to exist." This proposition again is proved by referring to 
a preceding proposition, and to a definition. In the end, 
then, we come back, as in all geometrical demonstrations 
we must, to the definitions and axioms. We shall be 
obliged, therefore, at last, carefully to examine these defin- 
itions and axioms, and to test their truth by comparing 
their several products with each other, or witli known and 
established truths reached by some other method. 

Before attempting this, let us look at another form of 
Spinoza's argument in proof of the existence of God. 
That which has just been given, it will be noticed, is indi- 
rect. It is an example of the reasoning technically known 
as the reduciio ad absurdum^ or ad impossibile. 

The direct or ostensive argument, of which a literal 
translation is appended, stands thus: 

" Of every thing a cause or reason must be assigned, why 
it exists, or why it does not exist. For example, if a tri- 
angle exists, a cause must be given why it exists, but if 
it does not exist, a reason or cause must bo given which 
prevents its existence, or which cancels its existence. For 
example, the reason why a square circle does not exist, is 
indicated by its very nature, to wit : because it involves a 
contradiction. But on the other hand, why substance ex- 
ists, follows solely from its nature, because, namely, it in- 
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volves existence. See Prop. vii. But the reason why a 
circle, or why a triangle exists, op does not exist, follows 
not from their nature, but from the order of universal cor- 
poreal nature, for from this it must follow either that a tri- 
angle now necessarily exists, or that it is imposaible that it 
now exists. But these things are manifest of themselves. 
From which things it follows that ihnt necessarily exists in 
regard to which no reason or cnnsc is given which cancels 
its existence. If, therefore, no reasou or cause can be 
given which prevents God from existing, or which cancels 
his existence, it must be concluded that he necessarily 
existd. But if such reason or cause should be given, this 
must be given either within the nature of God or without 
his nature, that is, in another substauce of another nature. 
For if it were of the same nature, this would be to concede 
that God exists, or that there is a God. But substance, 
which should bo of another nature, by Prop, ii., would 
have nothing iu common with God, and, therefore, could 
neither yield his existence, nor cancel it. 

" Since, therefore, a reason or cause which cancels the di- 
vine existence can nut be given without the divine nature, 
it must necessarily be given (if, iudced, ho does nut exist) 
within his nature, which involves a contradiction. Cut to 
affirm this corjccruing an absolutely infinite and absolutely 
perfect being is absurd, therefore, neither within God, nor 
without God is any cause or reason given which cancels 
his existence, and, therefore, God necessarily exists." 

This argument is given at length as a specimen of the 
general manner of Spinoza. Itexhibiis the strictly logical 
cbarnctcr of bis mind, and also his adroitness in seizing 
Dpon the media of proof. 

§ 5. Criiicism of Spinoza's Definition of Substance. 
Cut we must not forget that Bacon has spokeu the troth, 
and only the trutli, when he says that " the syllogism is not 
applicable to the principles of the sciences, since it is by no 
means equal to the subtlety of nature." It is precisely 
these principles which Spinoza has assumed in his 
definitions and axioms, and his system, therefore, as is the 
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case with any system grounded upon the dedactive logic^ 
most stand or fall with the troth or fabity of the principles 
assnmed. 

In proceeding then to examine those principles which 
give tone and character to his whole system, we come first 
to his definition of the term substance. Let us carefully 
examine Spinoza's idea of Substance in order to see 
whether it is an idea which we can recognize as a legitimate 
product of the human intelligence possessing the character- 
istics of truth and certainty. 

"By substance," says he, *'I understand that which is 
conceived in itself and by itself, that is, that whose con- 
ception does not need another thing by which it must be 
formed." 

Let us now ask ourselves, whether this is the idea of 
substance which reason, upon the data of perception or of 
consciousness, reveals to us? At this point let us recall 
the distinction, already referred to, between the logical and 
chronological order of ideas. ^^CogitOy ergo sum^' (I think^ 
and therefore I am), it will be remembered, is the starting 
point of Des Cartes. Here, then, are two ideas. Thought 
and Existence. If we ask which of these, in the order of 
knowledge, precedes and conditions the other, the answer 
must be, Thought conditions Existence; that is, in the 
chronological order we obtain that idea first. If it is asked 
which of these, in the logical order, conditions the other^ 
the answer will be, Existence precedes and conditions 
Thought. We must exist before we can think. 

What power of the human intelligence reveals to us this 
existence? We call it Reason. Take another step. Add 
memory to consciousness, and we have a succession of 
thoughts which, reason assures us, spring from one and 
the same existence. What is the fundamental character- 
istic of this existence? Reason imposes upon us the ne- 
cessity of supposing a subject to which these thoughts 
belong. This subject now of our thoughts, which reason 
imposes upon us the necessity of presupposing as, underly- 
ing our thoughts, is it or is not what we understand aa ^ 
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ipiritual substance? It certainly is. And this, bo far as 
ire are able to trace it, is our primarj idea of Substimce. 

In the same way precisely', upon the experimental data 
giTou by the senses, the validity of whose testimony has 
Jl^^alrcady been vindicated in spealcing of Des Cartes, by 
^^BjKasou we reach the idea of material substance, the subject 
^^Hwbich underlies the phenomena of Eensation and constitutes 
^^Btbcir bond of union. 

^^H Here, then, is a two-fold idea of substance. Spiritual sub- 

^^Htfancf revealed by rcasou as the subject of the observed 

H^"-pbenoraeua of thought. Material substance revealed by the 

same attribute of the human intelligence as the subject of 

the observed pbenomeua of matter. Let us note now one 

^common characteristic of these substances. They are no 

Abstractions. They are realities. They are entities, the 

existence of which forces itself by reason, upon the belief 

ftf universal man. But ;ire these the substance of Spinoza? 

J'ar from it. " By substance," says he, " I understand that 

vliicli is in itself and by itself; that is, whose conception 

hoes not need the conception of another thing by which it 

most be formedi" Again, " That filing is called finite, in 

B kind, which can be terminated by annther thing of the 

I nature, e. g. body is called finite, because we always 

wnccive another greater. So thought is bounded by an- 

frtber tbougbt. But body is uol bounded by thought nor 

ibonght by body." Once more (Prop, viii.), "Every sub- 

itance is necessarily infinite." The substance, then, which 

reveals, and the existence of which it forces the 

biad to admit, is not the substance of Spinoza, and will by 

BO meane answer the purpose, which ho had in view. These 

pnbstances are finite, but his suhstaitce is intinite. These 

ire existing entities, it remains tn be seen whctlier his is 

^ot a pure abstraAiou. 

§ 6. 'limey Space, and Infinity. 
We have already eeeii what, so far as we are able to trace 
f] *^t, 18 the origin of our idea of absolute infinity. Upon the 
data of conscious thought and memory, we grasp by reason 
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the idea of absolute time, which inclades the idea of infin- 
ity. In like manner upon the data of a conscious report of 
the senses, which give the phenomena of matter, we grasp 
by reason the idea of absolute space, which also underlies 
the tk^ idea of infinity. 

What, now, do we, nay what do all men who are not la- 
boring to construct a system, understand by the idea of 
time absolute ? Do we understand by it any thing else 
than the room necessary for the flow of events, supposing 
events to transpire; to come upon the stage of being? We 
understand by it nothing more. It does not include, in 
our idea of it, any event, or any being. 

In like manner, what do we — what do all men not bound 
to a system — understand by the idea of space? We under- 
stand by it simply the place or room necessary for the ex- 
istence of body, supposing body to appear upon the stage 
of creation. It does not include, in our idea of it, any 
body, or any existence whatever. Yet both these ideas are 
absolute, necessary, and infinite. Once in the mind they 
can never be blotted out. They can never be annihilated. 
The present point, however, is simply the idea of absolute 
infinity. It may be suggested either by time absolute or 
by space absolute. Such, so far as we can trace them, are 
the facts of consciousness, sanctioned by the observation of 
universal man. Does Spinoza recognize and admit them ? 
They would ruin his system. It will be necessary, then 
carefully to examine his definitions of the words which 
stand connected with this idea of infinity. 

First, then, let us look after his idea of 7\me. It may 
be found in Def. v., of Part II., of the Ethics, to which we 
shall be obliged more than once to refer, in order to a clear 
understanding of his doctrine of God, contained in Part I. 
of the work. Time, then, in so far as his system contains 
the idea, is described in Part IL, Def. v., thus: "Duration 
is an indefinite continuation of existence." Here is noth- 
ing absolute, nothing infinite. It is a merely relative idea, 
and its correlative is existence. In Part I., Def. viii., al- 
ready cited, he defines eternity thus : " Eternity is existence 
itself, as far as it is conceived to follow from the sole defi- 
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nitioD of an eternal thing." The system of Spinoza, then, 
formally rejects the idea of absolute time. With him ex- 
istence 19 every thing. 

Again, let us look after his idea of space. The attempt 
to find it in his system will be made in vain. The most 
careful perusal of the Ethics, we are confident, will be able to 
detect no recognition of the idea of spiic?. Indeed, it would 
be an inconsistency in him to recognize it,.for he. defines 
substance to be that whose conception does not need the 
conception of another thing hy which it must be forgied. 

Now, if the idea. of space or of^ pu^e vacuum, the very 
idea which reaaou reveals to us as the necessary, absolute, 
and infinite, logical condition of the idea of body, should 
bo admitted, it would follow that vacuum is substance, for 
it does not need the conception of any thing else by which 
it is formed; and since he proves, in Part I., Prop. xiv. 
that God is the only substance, it would follow that God is 
a vacuum. The system of Spinoza would thus be reduced 
to Atheism, or rather to a pure Nihilism, which, in thia 
sense at least, he did not design it to be. His Ethics con* 
tains no detinition of space unr of extension. But in Part 
IL, Prop, viit., we arc told that Extension ia an attribute 
of God, and in a corollary of Prop, xiv., Part I., we are 
informed that whatever thing is extended is either an at- 
tribute of God or an affection of an attribute. By exten- 
sion he means with Des Cartes that which has three 
dimensious, and with Des Cartes he denies a vacuum. 
Bes Cartes maintains that nothing or a vacuum has no 
properties, but as space, or rather extension, has three di- 
mensions, it must be substance, it must be the element of 
body, and he reduces himself, therefore, to the necessity, 
whatever infinity he attributes to what we call space, to 
attribute the same to matter also. 

Dea Cartes, however, perfectly discriminates between 
God and nature, and recognizes two infinite substances, 
both of them standing the teat of his measure and rule of 
truth, viz., that they are ideas as clear and certain as bis 
own existence, revealed by tliouglit alone. 

On the contrary, without here repeating the propositions 
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which prove the pointe, Spinoza teaches that it is absurd to 
suppose the existence of more than one substance ; that, 
since the idea of extension (that is, in our conception, 
space) can not be denied, it must be an attribute of this 
substance. Kow, as God is a substance, and as it is absurd 
to suppose more than one substance, God must be a sub- 
stance infinitely extended. 

§ 7. An Extraordinary Spectacle, 

Here, then, we are brought again to his first principle. 
Substance; and we must not leave it until it has been sub- 
jected to a more careful examination. But at this point, it is 
impossible our attention should not be strongly arrested by 
the extraordinary spectacle before us. Here are the two 
leaders and pioneers of a school of philosophizing, which 
grounds and uprears itself upon their method. The method 
of certainty with these two philosophers is identical : Ex- 
istence revealed by thought alone. The rule and measure 
of truth is identical : Whatever is as clearlv seen as exist- 
ence, thus ascertained, is true. Behold our leaders con- 
fronting each other! Behold them virtually condemning 
each other's doctrine. Condemning each other's doctrine 
in regard to what? Touching some triviality? Some ac- 
cident of philosophy? No; but upon the very foundation 
principle of their whole system. The one maintaining the 
existence of two infinite substances, which stand the test 
of the measure of all truth : the other declaring the idea to 
be an absurdity, and maintaining that there is but one. 
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Spinoza's Etbics — concluded. 
g 1. The (wo a priori Leaders confrontcl. 

The peculiar concoplioTJs of Spinoza ivliidi we have tlms 
fur examined, all tirid their culminating point in his con- 
ception of Substance, the fundamental unity of his philos- 
ophy. Thus far we have found him, afler rejecting in op- 
position to the demand of universal reaaou the idea of ab- 
enhite time, after lieiiying in the face of the same author- 
ity, but with the support of his great leader Des Cartes, 
tlic idea of absolute space, iu the sense of a vacuum, at 
length aascrt, in opposition to the uin;qnivocal testimony 
of both together, the absurdity of the existence of two sub- 
stutices, and proclaim his discovery of the one and the only 
Bobsttiucc. 

Attention has already been drawn to the remarkable 
spectacle thas preaeiited in the very pioneers of a great 
school and system of philosophizing. Tliey arc both men 
of e.<cccptioual, nuy of extraordinary intellectual stature. 
Nobody can read iutelligeutly the Ethics of Spinoza, without 
finding liimsclE in the grasp of a giant intellect; and Spi- 
noza declares of his master, that he never uttered any thing 
which was not profound. Yet here they stand before ns, 
each holding tn his hand an infallibie clew, a method of in- 
vestigating truth, claiming Co lead, without danger of mis- 
take, to perfect certainty ; a method filled with a horror of 
error so intense as to reject every primary witness to truth 
except the solitary voice of spiritual consciousness; here 
they staml confronting each other, and condemning each 
other's doctrine, upon the fundamental unity of their whole 
»)-atera of philosophy. 

The position of Des Cartes, that there must be at least 
twoBt)1>5tauces, being assumed as tiie starting point in con- 
structing science, by reasoning downward from it, would 
give US one set of conclusions. The position of Spinoza, 
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that there is and can be but one, would plainly give us 
quite another set. Alas for our infallible method ! 

§ 2. Spinoza^s Discovery and Us Proof. 

But we can not leave Spinoza here. We must proceed 
to a fuller development of his grand discovery. The Fifth 
Definition of the First Part of the Ethics not only gives the 
characteristic quality of God, but affirms him to be identical 
with the Substance which he has discovered. If any one had 
disputed with the great metaphysical geometrician the iden- 
tity of these two conceptions, and demanded the proof of 
it, he would, doubtless, have been pointed to Prop, xiv., 
Part L, which reads thus : 

"Since God is the absolutely infinite being, concerning 
whom no attribute which expresses the essence of Sub- 
stance can be denied, and since, in Prop, xi., I have proved 
that he necessarily exists; if there were any substance ex- 
cept God, this substance must be explained by some attri- 
bute of God, and thus there would exist two Substances 
having the same attribute, which, in my Fifth Proposition, 
I have proved to be absurd : and, therefore, no other sub- 
stance can be given, and consequently not even conceived. 
For, if it could be conceived, it must be conceived as ex- 
isting, which, by the first part of this demonstration, is 
absurd." 

§ 3. Analysis of the Argument, 

The demonstration seems rigid, as well as geometrical. 
But it includes a reference to Prop, xi.. Part I., and that 
proposition contains a term not previously explained. As 
the same word is also contained in this demonstration, it is 
very necessary to settle its meaning. This word is Essence. 
What does Spinoza mean by essence ? We search in vain 
for an answer in Part I., in which he discusses the nature 
of God. First only in Part II., as Def. ii., do we find not 
only a clear, but a strong and striking explanation of its 
meaning, thus : " I say that belongs to the essence of any 
thing which being given, the thing is necessarily given, 
and which being taken away, the thing is necessarily taken 
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8W8y; or, that without which the thing, and, vice versa, 
that which without the thing can neither exist nor he con- 
ceived." 

Let U9 thank the great discoverer for this clear and 
strong statement. It shoald have been found already in 
Part I,, since he uses it in his very definition of God. Let 
us, however, as we now have it, not fail to remember it. 
Before proceeding fnrther, it will be necessary to remind 
ourselveB of Spinoza's definition of Attribute (Part I., Def. 
iv.),and to notice the fact, that this definition also contains 
the same terra. Essence; another proof of the importance 
of the word, as well aa of the statement that it should have 
been found defined in Part I. : 

" I understand by attribute that which the intellect per- 
ceives concerning substance as constituting its essence." 

We have obtained fmrn the "First Part of the Ethics, 
Spinoza's definition of substance, his definition of God, tlie 
identification of this idea with that of substance, and, also, 
his definition of attribute. Now it is a peculiar doctrine of 
Spinoza touching the attribute of substance, that each one 
of them may be conceived by itself alone. This is demon- 
strated in the Tenth Prop, of Part I. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to obtain from his First Part, whose subject is God, a 
fall development of his nature. We have been obliged 
already to resort to his Second Part for a definition of the 
term essence. It was necessary to obtain this in order to 
understand his idea of substance. 

In like manner there are two propositions bearing upon 
the nature of God's attrihutes necessary to be known, which 
we find first clearly stated and proved only when we turn 
to the Second Part. The First Proposition of Part II. as- 
serts that thought is an attribute of God, or that God is a 
thinking thing. The Second Proposition, Part 11,, is that 
extension is an attribute of tiod, or that God is a thing ex- 
tended. 

We have thus sought out and brought together eight 
diatirict propositions which find their common gist and 
center in Spinoza's idea of substance. Let us arrange them 
in order and number them. 
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§ 4. The Eight Factors of Substance. 

1. The idea of sabstance is a perfectly absolute con- 
ceptioD. That is to say, it needs the conception of nothing 
else to produce it. 

2. God is an entity absolutely infinite. 

3. The conception of substance, and that of God are 
identical. 

4. Attribute is that which the intellect ascribes to sub- 
stance as constituting its essence. 

5. Every attribute of a substance can bo conceived by 
itself alone. 

6. Essence is that which constitutes the conception of 
any thing. It is that without which the thing, and vice 
versa^ which without the thing can neither be, nor be con- 
ceived. 

7. Thought is an attribute of God, or God is a thinking 
entity. j^ 

8. Extension is an attribute of God, or God is an in* 
tended entity. 

We have here then found eight distinct propositions 
scattered in different places in the Ethics, having their 
common gist and center in Spinoza's conception of sub- 
stance. They must all be true of that conception. They 
are necessary to its very essence, for they are conceptions 
which being given, the thing is given, and being taken 
away, the thing is taken away. Let us now, by a careful 
examination, endeavor to ascertain whether they are self- 
consistent ; whether in the nature of things they can by 
any possibility, co-exist. 

§ 5. The Attribute of Exteiy^ion. 

First of all, then, we will examine the seventh and 
eighth of these propositions, but for convenience sake wo 
will invert the order, and begin with the conception of ex- 
tension. 

Let us propose then the question, what has extension to 
do with substance? Answer, extension is an attribute of 
God. Part IL, Prop. ii. But as God is identical with sub- 
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f et&nce, consiatiug of infinite attributes, each one of ivhich 
expresses eternal and infinite essGnce, extension is aa well 
L au attribute of substance. But now let ua confine the idea 
to God and let as ask, ia oxteuslon God? Apparently, no, 
I for " extension ia an atlribitie of God," and an attribute is 
that, Dcf. iv.. Part L, which the intellect perceives con- 
I enrn'iiig sabslance as constituting its essence. Since, how- 
■, extension ia an attribute of God constituting his es- 
Bcnue, and since essence is that which being given tlie thing 
ia given, nnd being taken away the thing ia taken away, 
so that, if it were possible to take away God's cxtensinn, 
we should take away his essence, and if wc should take 
away bia essence, we should take away his existence, it 
would follow that extension is God. But according to the 
doctiincs of Spinoza is this a conceivable supposUiou ? By 
the definition of attribute, it ia not an absolute, but only a 
relative idea; it is only that which the intellect perceives 
concerning subsfance as constituting its essence. But can wo 
Dot conceive the divine attributes as absohite ? Certainly, 
; responds Spinoza. Prop, x., Part I, " Every attribute of 
I B substance must bo conceivable by itself alone.'" Very 
1 well. This de3tri)ys the definition of attribute as a relative 
I ideii, the absolute one being substance. Its relativity is 
[ gone. We have a new absolute conception, viz: infinite 
I extension. If, then, we are able to conceive of infinite ex- 
I tCDsion by itself alone, it follows that we are able to con- 
L Ceive of the abolition the utter aunibilalion of every 
I tiling beside. Let us make this conception. Let us con- 
I ceivo the abolilion of every other couception except this 
I einglu one of absolute extension. Done. For Spinoza as- 
I terte it to bo possible. Doca God remain, or is God de- 
I Btroycd ? Since infinite extension is an attribute of God 
I expressing infinite essence, which being given the thing is 
given, and being taken away tlie thing is taken away, it is 
mathematically certain that God remains, and mathemati- 
cally certain that infinite extension ia God. And since in 
mathematics subject and predicate are convertible terms, 
L U is mathematically certain that God is infinite extension. 
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§ 6. The Attribute of Thougki. 

Let as taru now, as was proposed, to the serenth in this 
series of propositions, and ask whether thought is an at- 
tribute of substance and of God ? This is affirmed by 
Spinoza, for it is formallv stated and proved as the First 
Propf>«ition of Part II. He affirms also of thought, as of 
every other attribute of substance and of God, Prop, x., 
Part I., that it may be conceived by itself alone. It may 
be shown, however, as in the case of extension, that to 
make this conception is to destroy its relativity. It can no 
longer be an attribute of substance or of God. It becomes 
an absolute entitv of itself. But since these two incom- 
patibilities are demanded by the system, viz., that a con- 
ception must be at once relative and absolute, let us as in 
the former case make the supposition. What follows ? If 
%ve conceive of infinite thought by itself alone, by that act 
we conceive of the utter abolition, the entire annihilation 
of every attribute and every thing beside. When now we 
have made this conception, does God remain, or is he de- 
stroyed? He remains. For as before, since infinite 
thought is an attribute of God expressing infinite essence, 
which being given the thing is given, and being taken away 
the thing is taken away, it is mathematically certain that 
God remains, and mathematically certain that infinite 
thought is God. And since in mathematics subject and 
predicate are convertible, it is mathematically certain that 
God is infinite thought. 

But it has already been proved that God remains, when 
his essence as infinite extension is granted, and his essence 
as infinite thought is annihilated. Now it is proved by the 
same reasoning that God remains when his essence as in- 
finite thought i») granted, and liis essence as infinite exten- 
sion is annihilated. It is needless to say that we have here 
a palpable and insuperable contra<liction. If infinite ex- 
tension is God, and infinite extension is annihilated, God 
is annihilated, and does not remain. This contradiction 
might be presented in many forms. Enough that we have 
it in one. What is the origin of it ? It is claiming for an 
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intircly snbordiiiate idea, the power of its priDcipal. To 
'claim for tlie aiitiordinate attribute the sole characteriatie 
of Ua principal substance, which ia the power of being con- 
ceived by itself alone, ia to demand that we admit that 
which ia unthinkable. Contradictions will emerge in what- 
ever direction we turn. It is in vain that Spinoza attempts 
to draw a distinction between the nbaolutely infinite, and 

I the sui generis infinite. The sophism lies in conlomiding 
the relative with the absolute, and demanding for the former 
ftn uioam)iatible and unthinkable power. 
met 
■um 
it, a 
trnl 
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§ 7. 'Eesult of the criticism. 

It has already been suggested that there are two distinct 
methods in which we may test the truth of a principle, aa- 
■umiug it to be correct. We may reason downward from 
it, and compare the products of our deductions with the 
truths already known but establislied by some other method, 
iuquiriug whether tljese known truths would be confirmed 
or .overthrown, by the necessary deductions from the [>rin- 
ciple in question. Or on the same assumption of its cor- 
rectness, we may make inferences from the principle iu 
different lines of argument. 

To both of these tests we have now subjected Spinoza's 
princii>le that there ia but one substance in the universe. 
By the first method it has been shown that this principle 
conflicts with the ideas of absolute time and absolute space 
and annihilates them. But iheseare iieceHSury conceptions 
of the human reason. It the principle of Spinoza is cor- 
rect, then there is no such idea a^ time absolute, and no 
Bnch idea as absolute space, in the only sense in which con- 
|aoiousne»3 attests their existence, and the belief and attes- 
tation of universal man is a He. 

Hy the second method it has been shown that the prihci- 
;ple of Spinoza yielda results which are positively self-con- 
itradictory, categorically affirming God's exiHtonce in one 
'line of nrgnraent in the sense in which it catogorically de- 
iDies it in another, the primary principle remaining pre- 
cisely the same. 

It ieas certain then as any tiling human can be, that the 
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philosophy of Spinoza proceeds upon false assumptions. 
We might then stop precisely here and claim that the sys- 
tem of Spinoza has been overthrown ; since its central 
principle by the strictest deductions of his own geometric 
method of proof, not only yields results which come into 
collision with known truth, but conclusions which contra- 
dict each other. 

§ 8. Spinoza^s Fallacies in detail. 

But it will not perhaps be without a useful result if we 
examine a little more in detail the origin of several of his 
principal fallacies. "Divide and conquer/' is a well-known 
maxim in military tactics. It remains to be seen by the 
final judgment of the world, whether truth in philosophy 
will finally succumb to a policy, which has sometimes 
routed armies. The definitions and axioms of Spinoza, 
which are essential to the construction of his sj'stem, are 
at best but half-truths, and some of them are falsehoods, 
which owe their deceptive power entirely to the ambiguity 
of words. Let us look at some ol" the most important of 
them. 

§ 9. Fallacy in the Definition of Substance. 

First then Substance. *' By substance," saj's he, *'I un- 
derstand that which is conceived in itself and by itself; 
that is, that whose conception does not need the conception 
ot any other thing by which it must be formed." 

Now it is an essential characteristic of a good definition, 
and more especially of a definition to be employed in geo- 
metric and mathematical reasoning, that it should clearly 
distinguish the object defined from every thing else. Let 
us ask then, what is the great, what indeed is the sole 
characteristic of substance as given in this definition ? It 
is, that it is capable of being conceived by itself alone. It 
is that which does not need the conception of any other 
thing by which it must bo formed. Suppose now wo im- 
pose upon Spinoza the task of making clear to our minds 
the difference between the idea of substance thus defined, 
and the idea of a pure vacuum ? Will not this definition of 
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Bubstnuce apply with entire exactness to the idea of a perfect 
vacuum ? What more perfect negative definition could we 
desire to express the idea which reason forces upon all men, 
than we should have by substituting the word vacuuni for 
the word substance in this definition? Is not a vacniim 
precisely that which does not need the conception of any 
other thing by which it must be formed? Suppose, how- 
ever, that Spinoza should deny, aa ho does deny, the exist- 
ence of a vacuum, and demand to know what proof can be 
presented of its existence. Our sufficient reply might be : 
Wc do not know whether a vacuum actually subsists or not 
in reram natura. One thing we know, we have a concep- 
tion of tbe idea, and that the proof of it is quite as strong 
. ihat of the existence of the aubstance which he has de- 
fined; for the two ideas are precisely identical, so far forth 
I any characteristic is presented. 
Will Spinoza deny that we are able to form tbe idea of a 
^nre vacuum? What then does he mean when he main- 
ftins with Dee Cartes that space is not a vacuum? He 
Bust have had the conception of a pure vacuum, else he 
leoiild not have compared with it the idea of sjiacc, and de- 
K^arcd them to disagree. The truth is, tlie idea of space, 
Mud tbe idea of a pure vacuum, which reason necessitates 
Ud imposes npon tbe conception und belief of the human 
Bice, save only upon system-building philosophers, are one 
lod identical; and both the idea tliat vacuum is not space, 
taid the proof of it, viz., that one has no properties, whilst 
ttie other has the property of extension, are alike the vaga- 
I of Bpecutation, destitute of any positive proof. But 
blowing these vagaries to be sense and reason, and that a 
mre vacnnm is something ditlereiit from space, having no 
mgtb, no breadth, no thickness, no predicable property 
j^hatcver, it can not fail to strike us as not a little remark- 
i>lo that this ia a conception which Spinoza's definition of 
Rbstance, if expressing any thing whatever, expresses ad- 
mirably well, to-wit : "that, wbose conception docs not 
'need tbe conception of any other thing by which it must 
be formed." 
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§ 10. Fallacy in the Definition of Attribute. 

We will now pass to another of his definitions, that of 
Attribute. It has already been given. But let us repeat 
it. " By attribute, I understand that which the intellect 
perceives concerning substance as constituting its essence." 

Attention has already been directed to the circumstance, 
that in the definition he uses an important term, and one 
which plays no insignificant role in his philosophy, and 
which nevertheless has had no definition itself. That term 
is essence. The definition of attribute is at the opening of 
Part I. Essence is first defined at the opening of Part II. 
This is mentioned to show how ill suited are geometrical 
forms to metaphysical and moral reasoning. As then we 
are not informed what is meant by the term essence, our 
definition, in a mathematical point of view, is properly no 
definition. 

/ Passing over, however, this palpable fault, and assuming 
that we know the essence of a thing to be the reality of it, 
the only information which the definition giyes us is, that 
attribute is something which the intellect perceives con- 
cerning substance as constituting its essence. Now what 
has been shown by the definition to be the great, indeed 
the only characteristic of substance? It is, that it is that/ 
which does not need the conception of any other thing by 
which it must be formed. But does not this equally char- \ 
acterize attribute ? Yes. For in Part L, Prop, x, it is 
proved upon the sole basis of these two definitions, that at- 
tribute can be conceived by itself alone. So then, it appears 
that the sole characteristic of substance is equally a charac- 
teristicof attribute. The definition of substance will there- ; 
fore apply not only to a vacuum, but equally well to an. 
attribute. And so far as any ideas are concerned, which 
are contained in these words, all three might be used as 
convertible terms. All that we are told about them is that 
they do not need the conception of any other thing by 
which they must be formed. What now is this but mere 
metaphysical prestidigitation? What indeed is it but to 
say that vacuum is vacuum, and substance is substance 
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and attribute is attribute? May we not at least affirm that 
Substance of tLia deacriptioii well merits tlie sarcasm of 
Locke? "Had the poor Itidiau phiioaopher," aays that 
writer, "who imagined that the world wanted BometbiDg 
to bear it up, but thought- of this word substance, be needed 
not to be at the trouble to tind ut\ elephant to support it, 
and a tortoise to support bis elephant. The word aub- 
stance would have done it eflectually," 

I § 11. Fallacy in the Definition of Body. 

r In connection with these delinitions, let us spend a few 
moments in examining his definition of the word Body, 
tboagb we fhall be obliged to go into Part 11. in order to 
find it. It seems to be the policy of Spinoza to "divide 
and conquer;" to put as wide a space as possibto between 
ideas, which in fact and nature beloug together. "By 
body," says he, Part II,, Definition i, "I understand the 
mode, which expresses the essence of God, as far as he is 
considered as something extended, in a certain determinate 
maouer. See Corollary, Proposition xxv, Part I." 

This 18 hia definition. But we are also referred to a cer- 
tain corollary for further light. What is that corollary ? 
It IB, that particular things are nothing hut ati'ectiona or I 
modes of the attributes of God, by which tliose attrJbutea 
are expressed in a certain and determinate (limited) manner 
Here again we are referred to another proposition and 
anotber definition. Without however wearying ourselves 
with all these shifts and doublings, iuseparable perhaps 
from the geometrical method of proof, let us come at once 
to hiti idea. It is, that body is a mode or affection of the 
divine attribute of oxiension. What is Extension ? It is 
space. It is the three dimensiona, length, breadth, thick- 
neaa. Now let it be remembered that according to Spinoza 
body is not God ; for body is determinate, limited, Unite, 
imperfect. God ia absolute, illimitable, infinite, perfect. 
Body is hounded by other bodies, saya Spinoza. God ia 
boundless. Body again is not even an attribute of Goil. 
It is aa aftectiou of an attribute which constitutes God'a 
An atiection 'of what attribute? Of extension. 
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Every thing of reality then, every thing of essence, which 
body has is extension. It has and can have nothing else 
even of the divine essence. Behold the problem which 
Spinozism, and we may add the entire Cartesian philosophy 
as well, has imposed upon the human understanding. It is 
this: "Extension being given, it is required to construct 
from it a body, something which has not merely length, 
breadth and thickness, but solidity, color, odor, sapidity, 
and if body has any other properties, these also. Remem- 
ber there must be no reality in body which is not in exten- 
sion, otherwise there would be something in a mode or 
affection of a thing which is not in the thing itself. We 
may imagine our body to be blown to atoms by an explosion ; 
nay, we may conceive it to be absolutely annihilated so 
that not one particle of it remains in the universe. Let us \ 
be calm. Our body has lost nothing of its essence; noth- i 
ing of its nature. Is not extension left? Does not the / 
space which it occupied remain ? Body and space do not j 
differ in re, says this astonishing philosophy. 

We shall, then, by possibility, bo able to recover that 
lost body of ours. To that end wc want nothing except 
the solution of this simple problem. Extension being 
given, required the mode of working it up into a body. 
If the doctrine of this philosophy, that there is nothing in 
body which is not also in extension, is truth, and will bear 
the test of experiment, we ought now to be on the eve of 
a great discovery. The mysteries of magic ought to bo 
unveiled and out-peered. A secret should be struggling for 
birth outvieing the charm which the sorceress of lolchos 
taught to the daughters of Pelias. Spinoza and the Car- 
tesian philosophy are charged with the duty of informing 
us distinctly how body comes from its element ; that is, 
how extension is compounded into the infinitely varied cor- 
poreal objects around us. Where are we to find the solu- 
tion of this problem ? In two places in the Ethics of Spi- 
noza. The first is in a corollary under Prop, xiv.. Part L 
That proposition we have already seen to be : " Besides 
God no substance can either be given or conceived." The 
corollary stands thus : Sequitur rem extensam et rem cogitan- 
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nvd Dcialtributa esse oel affeetiones attnbutorum." Liter- 
r translated, this means : 
" It follows, that any thing extended and any thing 
I thinking are either attributee of God, or affections of 
attrihutes." 

The second passage is (Part II., Prop, ii.) : " Extension 
is an attribute of God, or God is a Thing extended." The 
secret is ours. The mystery is solved. We demanded of 
the philosophy of Spinoza to inform us how space or ex- 
tension is transmitted into Body? We are informed that 
extension is au attribute of Qod, or, and let us mark well 
\ tills pretended equivalent or, God ia a Thing extended, 
I Now, since God is Res Extensa, it might appear to a 
careless student of Spinoza, that we have a very satisfac- 
tory account of the mode iu which particular things or 
bodies are produced. It required only that this infinite res 
cetensa should project or develop itself into the furm of the 
Suite or particular things around us, and body is produced. 
Are we, then, after all, to content ourselves with a meta- 
physical juggle ? In so far as this infinitely extended thing 
has in it the element of body, we demanded to know what 
that element is. We were informed that it is the infinite 
attribute of extension. What does that include? Solid- 
ity* No. Color, sound, odor, sapidity? None of thera. 
It is simply the three dimensions. This is the element, and 
Dothing but this, which Spinoza aud the Cartesian philoso- 
phy as well, is charged with the responsibility of convert- 
ing into the multitudinous bodies around us, aud disclosing 
the process, llow does it fulfill this obligation? Jjy pre- 
senting the stupendous equivocation, or God ia a Thing 
extended. 

In whatever direction we turn, we find ourselves entan- 
gled in contradictions or fallacies. It would not be impos- 
sible, in like manner, to expose the aophistriea involved in 
I every fundamental principle which characterizes the system 
I of Spinoza, or which renders it profier to call it Spinoziam. 
Bot this would be to extend the refutation far beyond the 
limits at present prescribed. We must be content with 
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merely glancing at one more term, whose definition gives 
character to his philosophy. 

§ 12. Fallacy in the definition of Cause. 

The term in hand is Cause. The definition of it is not 
only the very first given in the Ethics, but it is also very 
peculiar. It stands thus : 

"By Causa sui (self-cause) I understand that whose es- 
sence involves existence, or that whose nature can not be 
conceived as not existing." To say nothing at present of 
the expression self-cause, this is no proper conception of 
the idea of cause, as conceived of by the reason of 
universal man. We understand by existence, that which 
underlies phenomena. Substance is existence. By cause 
we understand force, that which produces phenomena, 
which phenomena we therefore denominate effects. The 
very expression, causa sui, is, therefore, a solecism in human 
language. Now, existence abstracted from cause, the human 
reason does not conceive as producing effects. Men do not 
speak of matter, in so far as it is a mere existence, as the 
cause of its own qualities, but only as that which underlies 
them. As now by robbing substance of its characteristic 
of existence, and transferring that to the idea of cause, 
Spinoza was able, by a stroke of the pen, to reduce God 
to nature, and to confound all distinction between them; so, 
by robbing cause of its dynamic character, of the idea of 
force, and substituting for it the idea of simple existence, 
he is easily able to banish a personal God from the uni- 
verse ; to reduce that universe to a vast machine, working 
in virtue of necessary laws, without free will, without de- 
sign, without aiming to accomplish any end whatever. 
Such, in brief, is the system of Spinoza. It converts God 
into a machine, and, of course, it converts man into a ma- 
chine, for man is only a limited mode of God's existence. 
It seems necessarily a contradiction of his system that he 
counsels men to govern their lives by reason. How can 
they ? The system itself, as Jouft'roy has shown, is a vast 
scheme of Fatalism, self-executing and inexorable in its 
ongoings and developments. The German word Ent- 
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WiCKBLiTNQ sonis up and characterizes its entire influen- 
tial posfiibilities upou mankiud. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SpiKozi's Environmbnt in the Nineteenth Cbntory. 
§1. 7 he Problem of the "Existence of God" at the Opening 
of the Christian Era. 
There are three prublems pertaining to the spiritual na- 
tore of raau which may well be called by way of eminence, 
the great problems of humanity. The lirst relates to the 
existence of God, the second to the freedom of the human 
will, the third to the immortality of the soul. There are 
no other problems of equal interest, none in which hu- 
manity has a stake so deep and so permanent as in these. 
. Of such mark and signiticaiiee are they, that there arc no 
■iothera with which the human mind has so universally and 
lereistently wrestled. Age after age it has been foiled and 
' trorsted by their insoluble mysteries, and age after age it 
has returned undaunted with an unextinguished and an in- 
extinguishable curiosity to the task. As merely specula- 
tive problems, the history of philosophic opinion affords us 
eniall hope that they ever will be solved. "Not to despair 
of philosophy," may indeed be, as a strong writer has de- 
clared it to be, "the last infirmity of noble minds," but it 
may be an infirmity still. We may well suspect the difli- 
CQlties which these problems present, to be insuperable by 
the haman mind, in accordance with a striking observation 
of the same writer, "As the greylionud can not outstrip 
bis shadow, nor the eagle the atmosphere in which he soars, 
■o the mind of man can not transcend that sphere of limi- 
tation within which and through which exclusively the pos- 
libiJity of thought is realized." 

The Ethics ol' Spinoza embraces all tiiese problems. But 
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as we have confined our attention chiefly to the first of 
them, the existence of God, we will limit the discussion to 
the same topic in the subject now in hand, the Environment 
of Spinoza in the Nineteenth Century. It may be well, how- 
ever, before presenting the great names which must form 
the chief momenta in his environment, to cast a glance 
across the centuries falling within the Christian era. We 
shall thus be able to bring the problem as it was left by 
the Greek philosophers, into juxtaposition with it as it 
stood at the opening of our century. It will enable us to 
see whether any progress, and if any what, had been in the 
mean time made in settling the elements of this great prob- 
lem of the race. 

The existence of God then — how is the human mind to 
satisfy itself in regard to the question whether there is a 
personal, omniscient, all-powerful, just and good Being, who 
presides over the destinies of the universe? Is the problem 
capable of solution ? What is the answer of Greece at the 
opening of the Christian era ? The testimony of Paul 
gives the po/?wZar answer, inscribed upon the Athenian altar, 
^ Ayvdarii} ^tw — To the unknowable God. This settles the 
question for the most intellectual and highly cultured peo- 
ple of the ancient world. They had pronounced the prob- 
lem insoluble. They had declared God, in any such sense 
as that which we are considering, not only unknown, but 
unknowable, for such appeals to be the true meaning of 
this adjective. But how now stood the case with th^ phi- 
losophers f 

The history of Greek philosophy is in the main only a 
fragment of the history of the struggle of the human rea- 
son to recover the lost conception of God, if it had ever 
.been possessed, or to form it anew if it never had. Some- 
times as we read the pages of these philosophers we are 
ready to exclaim with delight : they have grasped it, the 
problem is solved. What elevation and lireadth of thought 
for example in this fragment from Parmenides, which may 
be found among the collections of the "inexhaustible 
Fabricius," and of which a rough version is appended. 
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"Sole, self-produced with neither change nor bounds, 
It was not, nilt not be, but ever is, 

One and forever I Can'st thou find its birth T 
Whence waxed? From non-existenoe I admit 
Thee not to ssy nor think ; for say nor think 
Unst thou, that nothing h. For from what need, 
Later or soon to be. assumed it life ? " 

Look ajjain at thia fragment of Empedoeles derived from 
[ the Bame source : 

" Not furnished he nith human head and form. 
Sot from his back adown two limbs project, 
No feet, nor supple knee, nor part of shame 
Are his, but sacred mind ineffable." 

Onr admiration, however, is destined to suffer a severe 
collapse, wheo with all these sublime flifi^hts of language, 
we find occasion to doubt whether God is at all by them 
distinguished from the universe ; whether the distinction be- 
tween spirit and matter is as yet at all attuiued, and 
whether their spherical god is any thing more than a kind 
I of pantheistic deity in the shape of a globe. 
I Turn to Plato, the literary paragon of the Greek pliiloao- 
f phy, born b. c, 430, and of whose immortal dialoguL-s in 
which he embalmed alike the name and the doctrines of 
the great teacher of Greece, Charles Sumner spoke so 
tteautjfally, as shining with a clear and stellar luster across 
the centuries. Yes, Piato ! has the stellar ray of the Soeratic 
dialogues, borne with it ihrongh the lapse of the ages the 
light of the living God, the essence of his being and his 
character? Has this stellar light any warmth? Any life- 
giving power? It had been falling fuH upon Che " eye of 
Greece," upon Athena the intellectual center of the world, 
for more than a thin! of a railleniiim, when the apostle 
Paal found its "alellar hrightness " dimly lighting up an 
iltar with the inscription : To the Unknowable God, Such 
L ia the monument of Greece to the god of the Soeratic 
I philosophy. Tlie speculations nf Plato were doubtless 
I Wonderful and sublime. But Professor Dunbar, while do- 
ing the amplest justice to the reach of hia thought in the 
Pbaedou and Timaeus, still affirms that be imagined matter 
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to be eternal, to contain in itself the germ of all evil, made 
up of contrary principles, and so intractable as to resist the 
power of the Deity himself. Did Plato worship the Deity 
to whom his countrymen, as a nation of idolaters, erected 
the monumental altar? What then does Cudworth mean 
when he admits that he was a polytheist? 

§ 2. The history of the Problem for the first eighteen centuries 

of the Christian Era. 

Such was the aspect of our question at the opening of 
the Christian era. Let us take a flight across the ages. 
Let us alight on the fast-anchored isle, in the middle of the 
century which heralds our own. Europe has been Chris- 
tianized and theologized, and philosophized, in some sense 
again and again. Let us strive to catch a glimpse of our 
question on the outer edge of its environment to-day, 
before we enter within that environment itself in our own 
epoch. 

Scholasticism has dreamed its dream. Bacon has come 
and gone. Descartes and Spinoza have done their work. 
So have Locke, and Newton, and Hobbes. Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, born a. d., 1675, died a. d., 1729, next to Newton 
and Locke the most famous of English philosophers and 
theologians, has published his treatise on the ** Being and 
Attributes of God in answer to Hobbes and Spinoza," in 
which he attempts a peculiar form of the rationalistic ar- 
gument. After presenting the ordinary teleological proof, 
he adds, that an eternal necessity is the ground of the exist- 
ence of the Infinite First Cause, and he asserts that to deny 
this, is to maintain contradictions. When pressed by an 
opponent with difficulties. Dr. Clarke presented the follow- 
ing as a perfect a priori demonstration of the existence of 
God. Space and eternity are infinite ideas. Every man 
possesses them. They are attributes, and as being univer- 
sal, they are necessary attributes. They, therefore, imply 
a necessary substance which is infinite. This substance is 
God. To the reply of his opponent that space and eternity 
could hardly be called attributes or property, for that they 
remain even upon the supposition that all substance is an- 
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oibilated, he had only to answer that tbe supposition is ab- 
surd, and beyond this point, the tbing was uot to be rea- 
BOtied about. We shall look, hereafter, to the validity of 
thia reasoning, and simply refer to it here. 

Let U8 catch one more glimpae of our problem outside 
the epoch which forms our chief theme, and we will then 
present directly the pith of our subject. George Berkeley, 
bishop of Cloyne, iit Ireland, the celebrated idealist, born 
A. D. 1684, died a. d. 1753, published a. d. 1732 -'Alcipbron, 
or the Minute Philosopher." In the fourth dialogue of this 
work, with admirable elegance of language and felicity of 
illastration, he presents the ordinary teleological argument 
for the existence of God. Yet, for some reason, we can 
not feel absolutely satisfied. We feel that the arrow is not 
brought fully to the mark, Aa there are many effects in 
the universe, so it is possible for us to infer many causes, 
and as polytheism is the actual Credo of the majority of 
mankind, ao wo are half inclined to suspect it may be the 
natural product of the human reason. True, indeed, by 
the law of ]>arB!mony, by tiiat principle of philosophizing 
wliii'h forbids us to suppose more causes for an effect than 
are sufficient, we may aay that the light of nature is ex- 
hausted in proving the existence of one God; tiiat the 
<:auite which is equal to the production of a man, is equal 
to ihe production of a universe ; yet we find it so difficult, 
if not so impossible, to conceive of a cause whicli possesses 
at once infinity and personality, our reason so staggeis and 
faints u[idcr tlie burden of an attempt to prove by a relro- 
gresgion in the line of causes, such an unconditioned cause, 
that we remain, not indeed, it may be, in doubt about the 
actual existence of God, but about the power of the specu- 
lative reason to prove that existence. 

In A. D. 1755 appeared in London the essays of the cele- 
brated Scotch historian, pliilosopher, and skeptic, David 
Home, born a. d. 1711, died a. d. 177ft. The relation of his 
philosophical speculations to those of Berkeley is well 
known. The idealism of the one destroyed the reality of 
matter, and made the existence of the universe impossible. 
The materialism of the other destroyed the reality of Spirit, 
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and made the existence of Grod impossible. Id this sketch 
now, how stands our problem ? What we are attempting 
to prove is the existence of God, as the sole first caose of 
all things. It assumes two primary elements, matter and 
spirit. Look at the solutions thas far. 

1. The solution of Plato. This asserts that God is spir- 
itual in some sense, and eternal. It asserts the equal eter- 
nity of matter, as an independent and intractable entity. 
It is essentially the Manichaeism of a later age, and there- 
fore denies the existence of God as a First Cause. 

2. The solution of Clarke. This asserts that God is the 
infinite first cause of all things, material and spiritual. 
His attributes are to be proved teleologically from his acts. 
His unconditioned existence can be proved only from the 
absolute conception of time and space, which, as being nec- 
essary and universal, must be regarded as attributes, and 
therefore prove an Unconditioned First Cause. 

3. The solution of Berkeley. Here the problem has no 
element of matter. There is no proof whatever of the ex- 
istence of a material world. The solution, therefore, de- 
nies the -existence of God, as the first cause of the universe 
in the sense in which the human reason accepts it. 

4 The solution of Hume. Here the problem has no 
element of Spirit. There is matter; that is all. Therefore 
there is no God. The problem disappears in Atheism. 

With these preliminary glances at the elements and con- 
ditions of our great problem, we proceed to the subject 
before us. The Environment of Spinoza in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Some of the figures which must constitute this environ- 
ment are so conspicuous that no one can mistake them or 
doubt the order in which they should be presented, so far 
as they can be presented at all. The state of the problem, 
as annihilated by the Scotch skeptic, David Hume, both 
logically and historically, introduces to us one of the 
greatest names in philosophy. 
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§3, Personal history of Kant. 



The history of letters preaentB few sharper coiitrnBtB he- 
I tweea the physically insignificant and the intellectually 
kitic thao in the case of the author of the "Critique of 
\ Reason." Born in a remote corner of coiitiTiental 
, never having wandered, during a life of eighty 
years, more than seventeen German miles from his native 
town, the weakly son of a German saddler has made the 
city of his birth to philosophy, what Pisa and Florence 
and Thorn are to science; what Weimar and Rudulstadt, 
what Stratford-upon-Avon and Ahbotaford are to poetry: 
the goal of a pilgrimage. The great thinker of Kijnigs- 
berg, carving out at i>nce his science and the teuhtiica 
needed for the expression of it, remains to-day the cory- 
phaeus of jiure philosophy, swaying still an almost imperial 
Bcepter in the realm of metaphysics. Born in Konigsberg 
in A. D. 1724, he died there in a. d. 1804, at the age of 
eighty years, working at his favorite problem up to the 
cloBe of life. We are thiia able to rank him as belonging 
to the environment of Spinoza in the nineteenth century, 
and, though that environment is crowded with illuBtrlous 
personages, the colossal statue of Kaui still lifts its kingly 
front before us, as if demanding our oath of fealty. Every 
incident in the history and habits of such an intellect is 
worthy to be studied, but they can not be noticed here. 
The darling object of his life was the rehabilitation of the 
great problem of humanity, smitteu and all but anniliilated 
by the blows of the skeptic of Edinburgh. 

To do this, required a new analysis and measurement of 
the human soul, a new " Critique" of the powers and j^osai- 
bilities of the human reason. This book we are now to 
examine, simply lo seek the response of the greatest of the 
tiiinkers of our epoch to the question, whether the problem 
itill remains, and, if so, what light it throws upon the 
method of Spinoza. It must be clearly understood that 
the object before ua now, is not at all to defend Kant nor 
even to expound him. This, if required, must be sought 
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elsewhere. The simple design now before us, is to find the 
judgment of the founder of the transcendental philosophy, 
and, up to the present day, the highest authority within its 
domain, touching the validity and success of the method 
of Spinoza in his attempt to solve the highest problem of 
humanity. This will be done for the most part by simple 
quotations from Haywood's translation of the " Critick of 
Pure Reason," published in London, 1848.* 

§ 4. The Kantian System. 

Though it would be desirable to read them after examin- 
ing an analysis of the entire Kantian system, like that 
given by Morell, it will nevertheless, be sufficient for our 
particular purpose, to bear in mind the famous distinction 
of the transcendental philosopher between pure reason, the 
organ of infinite and absolute conceptions, and the pure 
understanding, the organ of conceptions which are limited 
and contingent. Let us now hasten to our task. Before 
presenting the passages which bear directly upon our 
object, it may be well to cite two or three which show his 
general style of thought and illustration. 

§ 5. Preliminary Quotations, 

**A philosopher was asked, how much does smoke weigh? 
He answered : Subtract from the burnt wood the weight 
of the remaining ashes, and you have the weight of smoke. 
He presupposed, therefore, as undeniable, that even in fire 
the matter (substance) does not diminish, but only the form 
of it undergoes a change " (p. 152). 

Again, without giving his exact words, we have (p. 192) 
the following fine comparison: '*'The Pure Understand- 
ing' may be likened to an island, inclosed by nature with 
unchangeable limits. ' Pure Reason ' may be likened to the 
wide and stormy ocean which surrounds it, full of fogs and 

*The translation of Haywood, referred to in the text, entitled 
"Critick of Pure Reason,'* was employed in presenting the doctrines 
of Kant before the improved translation of ^eiklejohn, entitled " Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason," had been made. A careful collation, however, 
of the passages quoted from Kant, reveals no reason for a change. 
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cIoadB, and icebergs aad speculators — sailors, that is — 
roving round in search of diacoveries." 

The following gives a glimpse of hia view of the third 
great problem of the race, Immortality, as well as a hint of 
his judgment touching the practical value of pure specula- 
tion : "The right, and even the necessity, of the admission 
of a future life, according to the principles of the Practical 
conjoined with the Speculative use of reason, is not in the 
least lost. For the mere speculative proof without this, 
has never been able to exercise an influence upon the gen- 
eral reason of mankind. It is so placed upon a hair's point, 
that even the school can retain it only ao long as it turns 
DDceasingly about itself, like a top; and consequently fur- 
nishes, in its own eyes, no permanent basis on which any 
thing could be built. The proofs which are used in the 
world, remain all hereby in their undiminished force." 

g ti. Division of all Speculative Proofs of God's Existence. 
With these incidental citations we turn now directly to 
onr great questiou. In the third division of the second 
l>ook of the section called Transcendental Ethics, Kant di- 
vides all possible speculative proofs of the existence of God 
into three. He denominates them severally : 
The Ontolo;;ical, 
The Cosmo logical, 
The Physico-theological. 
Bach of these he examines, and pronounces upon the value 
of the apecniative proof derived from it. 
We present them in their order : 

§ 7. The Oidological Proof. 

1, The Ontological Proof. By this he means unquestion- 
ably a priori proof, proof derived that is, from the pure 
reason. Let ua, then, examine carefully the judgment 
which he expresses of the value of this proof in the ex- 
tracts which follow: 

" If I do away with the predicate of an identical judg- 
ment, and retain the subject, a contradiction arises, and 
consequently I say the predicate belongs to the subject 
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necessarily. But if I annul the predicate, together with 
the subject, no contradiction arises, for there is no more 
any thing which could be contradicted. To assume a tri- 
angle ai)d yet to do away with the three angles of the same, 
is contradictory ; but to do away with the triangle together 
with the angles, is no contradiction. It is the same with 
the conception of an absolutely necessary being. If you 
do away with the existence of this, you thus do away with 
the thing itself, together with all its predicates. Whence, 
then, is the contradiction to be deduced ? " (p. 413). 

Another similar extract : " I can not make to myself the 
least conception of a thing which, if it were annulled with 
all its predicates, would leave behind a contradiction. And 
without a contradiction I have, by means of pure concep- 
tions a priorij no mark of impossibility" (p. 414). 

Once more : "Our conception of an object may, there- 
fore, contain whatever and how much soever we will, yet 
must we quit it, in order to confer existence upon it. In 
objects of the senses, this occurs by means of the connec- 
tion with any one of my perceptions according to empirical 
laws; but in objects of pure thinking there is no means at 
all for cognizing their existence, since this must be wholly 
cognized a yn'on. But our consciousness of all existence 
(whether through perception immediately, or through syl- 
logisms, which connect something with perception) belongs 
wholly to the unity of experience ; and an existence out of 
this field can not, indeed, be absolutely declared to be im- 
possible, but it is a presupposition which we can not justify 
by any thing" (p. 418). 

Again : " The celebrated Leibnitz was far from effecting 
that as to which he flattered himself; that is, to wish to 
discover a priori^ the possibility of so elevated an Ideal 
Being" (p. 419). 

Finally : " There is, therefore, in the so celebrated Onto- 
logical proof of the existence of a Supreme Being from 
conceptions, all the toil and labor lost. And a man would 
just as little become richer in knowledge from mere ideas, 
as a merchant in fortune, if, in order to better his situation, 
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he were to add ciphers to the credit of his cash account" 
(p. 419). 

So far as the ontological proof is concerned, let us pause 
here. The testimony of Kant to the invalidity of tlie proof 
of God's existence drawn from tlie pure reason, is clear, 
dUtincI, positive, and reduplicated in form. Now, as Spi- 
noza's argument is purely a priori, inferring (iod's existence 
from men's power of forming an ideal conception of his 
beiui!, we have not the slightest room to donbt that Kant 
places the argument of Spinoza in ihe same category with 
that of Leibnitz. 



§ 8. The Cosmological Proof. 

2. The Cosmological Proof. The argument seems to be 

I eesentiaHy this. Posited, a single datum from experietii^e, 

I you have therewith given the cosmos, and along with it 

1 Qod, the absolutely necessary Being. This argument is 

briefly stated and criticised in the following extracts : 

' If something exists then must hIbo an absolutely ncc- 
ewary Being exist. Now I, myself, at least, exist. Conse- 
quently, an absolutely necessary Being exists." (p. 420.) 

Thus critiiised : " In this cosmological argument so 
many sophistical principles meet, that speculative reason 
seems in this case to have summoned all its dialectical art 
in order to eS'ect the greatest possible transcendental 
Ulufiion." (p. 426.) 

Again : " The unconditioned necessity which we require 
ao indispensably as the ultimate support of all things, is the 
real abyss of the human reason. We can not guard agiiinst 
the thought, yet, also, we can not bear it, that a Being 
which we represent to ourselves as the highest among all 
possible should say, as it were to itself: 'I am from 
eternity to eternity. Besides me there is nothing, except 
tliat which is something merely by my will. But whence 
am I then ? ' Here every thing sinks away under us, and 
the greatest perfection, like the smallest, floats without sup- 
port from the speculative reason, to which it costs nothing 
I to let one as well as the other disappear without the least 
I impediment." (p. 428.) 
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These extracts will sudice for the cosmological argnmeot, 
and according to the highest traiisceDdeDtal authority, de- 
moiistrBte its impossibility. Only one more argument re- 
mains to the speculative reason for the accomplishment of 
its work, und we hnsten to present it. This is, 

§ 9. The Empirical Proof. 

3. The Physico-iheological Proof. Of the reach and value 
of this proof, Kant speaks as follows: 

" If neither the conception of things in general, nor the 
experience of any existence in general can afford what is de- 
manded, there still remains possible a means to be tried, 
whether a determined (limited) experience does not furnish 
a proof of the existence of a Supreme Being. Should this 
be impossible, there is then no satisfactory proof possible 
at all from mere speculative reason as to the existence of a 
Being which answers to our transcendental idea. 

" We shall soon perceive that a very easy and valid answer 
to this question may be expected. For how can ever ex- 
perience be given which should he conformable to our 
idea ? That which is peculiar to this last, consists precisely 
in this, that an experience can never be congruous to it. 
The transcendental idea of a necessary, all-sutlicieut, orig- 
inal Being, is so immensely great, so highly raised above all 
that is empirical, which is always conditioned, that partly 
we can never collect enough matter in experience to fill up 
such a concegition, and partly, we always grope about 
among the conditioned, and shall seek in vain after the tin- 
eonditioued." (p. 431.) 

Another quotation : " Everywhere we see a chain of ef- 
fects and causes, of ends nnd means, regularity in begin- 
ning and ending, and since nothing has come of itself into 
the state in which it is, it always thus indicates further 
back, another thing as \U cause, which renders exactly the 
same further inquiry necessary, so that in such a way, the 
great whole must sink into the abyss of nothing, if we did 
not admit something existing in itself, originally, and inde- 
pendently, external to this intinite contingent, which main- 
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tains, and aa the cause of its origin at the same time secures 
its duration." (p. 432.) 

Again : " Phyai co-theology can, therefore, give no de- 

I termined conception of the Supreme Cause of the world, 

' and, consequently, can not be sufficient for a principle of 
theology, which in ifs turn is to constitute the foundation 
of religion." (p. 431.) 

Tvco or three further qaotationB will sum up the judg- 
ment of the founder of the transcendental philosophy upon 
the value of the whole speculative proof of the existence 
of God. 
First : " Transcendental ideas will, therefore, have in all 

[ likelihood their good, and consequently, immanent use; 

I althongh if their meaning be misunderstood, and they be 
taken for conceptions of real things, they may be transcen- 
dental in their application, and precisely on that account 
deceitful." (p. 446.) 

Once more: "Now this Being of reason (ens ralionia 
ratiocinatae), is certainly a mere idea, and is, therefore, not 
admitted absolutely, and as something real, in itself, but 
only laid at the foundation problematically (since we can 
not attain to it by means of any conceptions of the under- 
standing), in order to look upon all the connectiun of the 
things of the sensible world, as if they had their founda- 
tion in the Being of Reason." (p. 472.) 

Finally : " I am certainly not of the opinion, which em- 
inent and reflecting men, for example Sulzer, have so often 
expressed, when they have felt the weakness of the argu- 
ments hitherto adduced, that we might hope we should still 
one day find out evident demonstrations of the two 
cardinal propositions of our pure reason : ' There is a 
God,' ' There is a future life.' I am certain rather that 
this will never happen." (p. 511.) 
The conclusion of the discussion must be adjourned to 

, another chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Spinoza's Environment in the Nineteenth Century — Con- 
tinued. 

§ 1. Transition to the Second Witness. 
Does the a priori argument of Spinoza prove the being 
of God as a really existing entity ? To this question the 
nineteenth century has already uttered in our ears its earli- 
est response. The voice has fallen upon them with a ring- 
ing clearness and an unmistakable power. The answer is, 
No ! Once more : Can the cardinal propositions of the 
pure reason, "There is a God," "There is a future life," 
ever be demonstrated? With a shrill, bursting, redupli- 
cated emphasis the same voice answers ; it answers with a 
volume and rush of sound which smites the ear like the 
trumpet stop of an organ : " I am certain this will never 
happen." This answer comes from an unexpected quarter. 
It comes from the man who rescued from utter extinction 
the problem of the divine existence, perishing underthe 
* atheistic blows of the Scotch materialist. It comes from 

the father and founder of the transcendental philosophy. 
It comes from the author of the distinction between the 
Heine Vernunft and the Reiner Verstand, the organ of the 
absolute and the organ of the contingent, the reason and 
the understanding. It is the voice of Immanuel Kant, the 
most colossal intellectual figure in the ranks of the phi- 
losophy to which he gave his name, and beyond all compe- 
tition up to the present day the most perfect master of 
" pure thinking " in the sense of that philosophy, since the 
days of Spinoza himself. Our business with Kant is not to 
defend him. It is not to condemn him. It is not even to 
explain him. It is simply to rank him in the Environment 
of Spinoza, and to obtain his judgment upon an argu- 
ment whose massiveness, subtleness, and intellectual splen- 
dor seems to have dazed and confounded the whole world. 
That judgment, be it true or false, has been pronounced 
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piith a distinctness of accentuation which no candid mind 
I dare to question. 

Ve mnst now pass on to listen to the voice of the next 
K>8t eminent figure in the Environment of Spinoza in the 
Mneteenth Century. Among English speaking scholars 
there will be no hesitation in uttering his name. Logically 
and chronologicallj', it claims the second place in this itlus- 
trions environment. It will be the voice of a man whose 
birth in Ottery St. Mary inDevonshire, almost synchronizes 
with the birth of the American republic after the close of the 
revolutionary war. It will be the voice of the boy prodigy 
of the blue coat school at London, whose proud spirit at 
ten years of age in disdaining the patronjige of a friend 
^^hose aid had procured him the humiliating benefit of a 
^■SBce at a chanty school, rivaled that with which Johnson 
^Bt maturity repudiated the patronage of Chesterfield. It 
^^rill be the voice of the republican dreamer and ejithusiast 
of Nether-Stowey, the husband of one of the three beauti- 
ful sisters Fricker, whose three spouses, Southey himself 
and Lovell, projected a new republic, a new Utopia of 
liberty and equality styled pantisocracy, in the wilds of the 
new world. It will be the voice of the most brilliant of 
the three friends, Soothey, Wordsworth and himself, whose 
combined luster forms the splendid constellation of the 
Lake School of Poetry. It will be the voice of the author 
of Chriatabel, and the Hymn of Chamouni, and the Ancient 
Mariner. It will be the voice of the multifarious student 
of German belieslettres and poetry and metaphysics, under 
B patronage of the Wedgwoods at Katzoburg and Got- 
I, It will be the voice of the voluminous and ill-paid 
r and lecturer; the voice of the poet-metaphysician 
world-wide fame, hailing from London and High- 
; the voice of the most erudite, profound, and eloquent 
ir of modern or of ancient times. Whenever and 
lerever he opened bis lips, a rapt attention never 
i to follow. Let ua also listen for a little time to the 
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read the metaphysical works of Coleridge. In talking ahout 
a genius so many sided, and of such multifarious learning, 
there is always a tendency to wander from any given point. 
Let us remember we have nothing now to do with the phi- 
losophy of Coleridge himself, with the truth or falsehood 
of his system, if system he had, with its possibility or im- 
possibility. We have to do with Coleridge simply as a 
witness for or against the validity of the a priori argument 
of Spinoza for the existence of God. The precise form of 
the question has already been given in speaking of the tes- 
timony of Kant. It is whether this argument is valid in 
proving the being of God as a really existing entity. 

§ 2. Relation of Coleridge to H, C. Robinson. 

It so happens that we have in the diary and correspond- 
ence of Henry Crabbe Robinson, this very testimony in the 
record of manifold conversations and discourses made at the 
very time when they were uttered. It is the record of a 
sympathizing and learned London barrister at law, a 
familiar friend not only of Coleridge, but of almost all the 
intellectual notabilities of England and the continent, cover- 
ing a period from a. d., 1775, to a. d., 1867. Let us listen 
to this testimony, and as far as possible, confine it to the 
point in hand. Our first quotation shall be from this diary 
under date of Dec. 20th, 1810, when Robinson met the great 
metaphysician at the house of the Lambs. It reads thus : 

§ 3. Quotations from Robinson^ s Diary. 

"As I entered, he (Coleridge), was apparently speaking 
of Christianity. He went on to say that miracles are not 
an essential in the Christian system. He insisted that they 
were not brought forward as proofs ; that they were 
acknowledged to have been performed by others as well as 
by the true believers. Pharaoh's magicians wrought 
miracles, though those of Moses were more powerful. In 
the new Testament the appeal is made to the knowledge 
which the believer has of the truths of his religion, not to 
the wonders wrought to make him believe. Of Jesus 
Christ he asserted that he was a Platonic philosopher. 
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And when Christ spoke of Ins identity with the Father, 
be spoke in a Spinozisdc or PaDtheietic sense, according to 
which he could truly aay that his transceudeutal sense was 
one with God, while his empirical sense retained its finite 
DStnre. On my making the remark that in a certain 
sense every one who utters a truth may be eaid to be in- 
Bpired, Coleridge assented, and afterwards named Fox and 
others among the Quakers, Madame Guyon, St. Theresa, 
etc., as being also inspired. 

On my suggesting in the form of a question that an 
eteroat, absolute truth could not be proved by an accidental 
fact in history, he at once assented, and declared it to be 
not adriaabte to ground the belief of Christianity on 
bistorical evidence. He went so far as to affirm tliat re- 
ligions belief is an act not of the understanding, but of the 
will. To become a believer, one must love the doctrine, 
and feel in harmony with it, and not sit down coolly to in- 
quire whether he ehoidd believe it or not." 

Notwithstanding the skeptical tendency of such opinions, 
Coleridge added that, " accepting Christianity as he did in 
its spirit, in conformity with his own philosophy, he was 
content, for the sake of its divine truths, to receive as ar- 
ticles of faith, or perhaps I ought to say leave undisputed, 
the miracles of the New Testament, taken in their literal 
sense." 

"Coleridge warmly praised Spinoza, Jacohi-on Spinoza, 
and Schiller, 'Ueber die JSendung Mosts.' And he concurred 
with me in thinking the main fault of Spinoza to bo his 
attempt to reduce to demonstration that which must be an 
object of faith." 

Let UB pass on to other quotations, reserving comment 
for the present, only rememberiug that these were opinions 
expressed by Coleridge when he was forty-eight years of 
ago, in the ripeness of his manhood, bis doctrines ah'eady 
thought out and settled, and his fame world-wide. 

The next quotation gives us Robinson's second private 
interview with Coleridge, the first being only one day be- 
fore. It is about a month earlier than the last. It beara 
date November 15, 1810, "A very delightful evening at 
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Charles Lamb's. Coleridge very, very eloquent on German 
metaphysics and poetry, Wordsworth and Spanish poli- 
tics. ... Of Kant he spoke in terms of high admira- 
tion. In his ^HimmeVs Systeniy he appeared to unite the 
genius of Burnet and Newton. He praised also thQ^ Trdumt 
dues Geistersehers,^ and intimated that he should one day 
translate the work on the Sublime and Beautiful. The 
*KrUik der UrtheUskraft ' he considered the most astonishing 
of Kant's works. Both Fichte and Schelling he thought 
would be found at last to have erred when they deviated from 
Kant, but he considered Fichte a great logician, and Schel- 
ling perhaps a still greater man. In both, he thought, the 
want of gratitude toward their master a sign of the absence 
of the highest excellence." 

Our next citation bears date of May 3, 1812. "A call on 
Coleridge. He said that from Fichte and Schelling he had 
not gained any one great idea. To Kant his obligations 
were infinite, not so much for what Kant had taught him 
in the form of doctrine as from the discipline gained in 
studying the great German philosopher. Coleridge is in- 
dignant at the low estimation in which the post-Kantians 
affect to hold their master." 

The next quotation is, for the purpose in hand, perhaps 
the most remarkable in the whole diary. It bears date 
October 3, 1812, about two years after Robinson's intro- 
duction to Coleridge, the latter being now at the age of 
fifty. The record reads: "Coleridge walked with me to 
A. Robinson's for my Spinoza, which I lent him. While 
standing in the room, he kissed Spinoza's face in the title- 
page, and said : ' This book is a gospel to me.' But in less 
than a minute he added : ' His philosophy is nevertheless 
false. Spinoza's system has been demonstrated to be false, 
but only by that philosophy which has demonstrated the 
falsehood of all other philosophies. Did philosophy com- 
mence with an it is instead of an 1 am^ Spinoza's would be 
altogether true.' And, without allowing a breathing time, 
Coleridge parenthetically asserted : * I, however, believe in 
all the doctrines of Christianity, even the Trinity.' A. 
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fiobinson afterwards observed : ' Coleridge has a compre- 
hensive faith and love.'" 

Our next citation bears date of February 26, 1812, a few 
months previous to the last. "A dinner party, Coleridge, 
Godwin, etc. The company rather too numerous. Cole- 
ridge by no means the eloquent man he usually is. It was 
not till ten minutes before he went away tiiat be fell into 
a declaiming mood, 'liaving,' as Godwin said, 'got upon 
the indeSnites and infinites,' viz., the nature of religious 
convictions. He contended that the external evidences of 
Christianity would be weak but for the internal evidence 
ariaing out of the necessity of our nature — our want of 
religion." 

§4. Quotations from other Friends of Coleridge. 

These passages present the chief testimony to the opin- 
ion of Coleridge on the question in hand, to which atten- 
tion will be direcled, after the citation of some fragments 
of testimony from several sonreea, designed to conflrm 
their candor and substantial correctness, as well as to throw 
light npon the character of the great witness and upon the 
unprecedented estimation in which he was held by his im- 
mediate and familiar contemporaries. 

Wordsworth's Opinion. Under date of July 25, 1834, 
fiobinson records the death of Coleridge, and adds: 
" Wordsworth declared to me in 1812, that the powers of 
Coleridge were greater than those of any man he ever 
knew. His genius he thought to be great, hut his talents 
still greater. And it was in the union of so much geniue 
with so much talent, that Coleridge surpassed all the men 
of Wordsworth's acquaintance." 

Landor's Opinion. In a letter to Robinson by Walter 
Sarage Landor (summer of 1834), the following passage 
occurs. Having epoken of the death of Scott and Byron, 
he adds: "These deatbs were only the pattering before the 
storm. Goethe, your mighty friend, dropped into ihe 
grave. Another, next to him in power, goes after him, the 
dear, good Coleridge. How is Wordsworth? It appears 
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as if the world were cracking all about me, and leaving me 
no object on which to fix my eyes." 

De Quincy's Opinion. In Norton's Life of Coleridge 
we find the following statement: "In the course of this 
year (1807) Mr. De Quincy, who was a young man of for- 
tune, presented to Mr. C. a gift of three hundred pounds. 
He had become deeply interested in him through sympa- 
thy with his sufferings as an opium-eater, and had an 
excessive admiration for his powers of mind. This sum 
of money, for a time, rendered Coleridge easy in his cir- 
cumstances; but before long a large portion of it had been 
spent in procuring opium. At length, in 1808 or 1809, 
leaving his wife and children to be taken care of by 
Southey, at Keswick, he went to live with Wordsworth, at 
Qrassmere. Here * The Friend ' was projected and in a good 
part written^ and here its publication was commenced in 
numbers, June 8, 1809. In a note it is added : Writing in 
1834, De Quincy speaks of him with characteristic extrava- 
gance as having the ^ largest and most spacious intellect, 
the subtlest and most comprehensive, in my judgment, 
that has yet existed among men.'" 

Southey^s Statement, The following statement is most 
reluctantly inserted, and only to throw light upon the pos- 
sible condition of the great metaphysician during the 
period in which his most pronounced opinions upon Spinoza 
were uttered. Mr. Southey, the brother-in-law, with whom 
his wife and children for years found a refuge, writing to 
Mr. Cottle in April, 1814, says : '* It seems dreadful to say 
this with his expressions (of guilt) before me, but it is so, 
and I know it to be so from my own observation and from 
that of all with whom he has lived. The Morgans, with 
great difficulty and perseverance, did break him of the 
habit at a time when his ordinary consumption of lauda- 
num was from two quarts a week to a pint a day " (p. Ixviii). 
Again, in a letter immediately subsequent: "His miseries 
of body and mind all arise from one accursed cause, excess 
in opiumy of which he habitually takes more than ever was 
known to be taken by any person before him. Perhaps 
you are not aware of the costliness of the drug. In the 
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quantity which C, takes, it would coDsume more than the 
whole which you propose to raise, A frightful consump- 
tion of epirits is added" (p. Ixxi.), 

In April, 1816, a refuge was found for him in the family 
of a physician named Gilman, in liighgate; and the same 
record of his life adds : "On the 15th of A|iril, Coleridge 
went to Mr. Gilman's to reside. There for eighteen years 
he lived, and there he died." 

§ 5. Mecapilulalion of the Testimony of Coleridge. 
The testimony of the second great witness in the envi- 
ronment of Spinoza in the nineteenth century is now 
before os, together with a Btateraont of some facta touching 
the personal history of the witness, absnlutely necessary to 
be known, in order to judge of his competency. Let ub 
turn now to examine the bearing and value of the testi- 
mony as an answer to the question before na, viz.: Does the 
i ■priori argument of Spinoza prove the being of God as a 
really existing entity ? Remembering, however, that Cole- 
ridge ia always sjiGukiiig as a Christian, even in his charac- 
ter aa a philosopher, we are obliged to follow the order 
and connection of his utterances. Let us, then, put our 
questions in this relation : 

1. What does the witness think of miracles as a part of 
the Christian system ? Answer : 

"Not an essential in the Christian system." 
"Not brought forward as proofs." 
"Performed by others, as well as true believers." 
"Fiiaraoh'a magicians wrought miracles." 
"The New Testament appeals to the knowledge of the 
believer, not to the wonders wrought to make him believe." 

2. Does the witness then reject miracles? Answer: 
"Accepting Christianity in its spirit, in accordance with 

my philosopliy, I am content to receive aa articles of faith, 
or rather to leave un'iisputed, the miracles of the New 
Testament, taken in their literal sense." 

3. Does the witness reject the miracles of the Old 
Testament ? 
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'' I am a great admirer of the opinion of Schiller, in his 
* Ueber die Sendung Moses.' " * 

Now, whoever has read this essay of the great German 

* Appendix No. III. In this very remarkable essay Schiller cites the 
Egyptian historian, Manetho, as authority for saying that Moses was 
an apostate Egyptian priest. Having traced with great skill the previ- 
ous history of the Israelites down to the birth of Moses, and his adop- 
tion by Pharaoh's daughter, the theory is perfectly reasonable that he 
was a pupil of the Egyptian priesthood. The apostolic Stephen repre- 
sents him as educated in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ; and the 
Jewish historian, Philo, says that Moses was initiated by the Egyptian 
priests into the philosophy of the symbols and hieroglyphs, as well as 
into the secrets of the sacred animals. Schiller declares that this 
testimony is confirmed by others, and says that the first look into 
the so-called Egyptian mysteries, discloses a remarkable similarity be- 
tween these mysteries and the subsequent acts and ordinances of 
Moses. The following passages, literally translated from the '*Sendung 
Moses" will more perfectly reveal its spirit and doctrine. "As Egypt 
was the first cultivated state known to history, and since the earliest 
mysteries originated from the Egyptian, all probability points to these as 
the place where the idea of the unity of a Supreme Being first took 
shape in a human brain. The fortunate discoverer of this soul-elevat- 
ing idea, sought out among those around him suitable subjects to 
whom he might commit it as a sacred treasure, and so it was trans- 
mitted from one thinker to another, through who can say how many 
generations, until at last it became the property of an entire, though 
small society, who were capable of grasping it, and of giving it further 
development." 

Thus far the first quotation from Schiller. Since, now, the popular 
religion was polytheistic, for which a knowledge of the divine unity 
naturally bred contempt, it became necessary to propagate this new 
wisdom under a veil of symbols, in order not to arouse the wrath of the 
populace. Hence sprung the language of hieroglyphs, a picture lan- 
guage concealing general ideas under a combination of sensible signs, 
the interpretation of which rested on arbitrary rules. With these was 
combined a system of ceremonies, containing these hidden truths; a 
kind of free-masonry, which, under the name of mysteries, had its 
seat in the temples of Isis and Serapis ; the model of the later myste- 
ries of Eleusis and Samothracia. He declares it beyond doubt that the 
contents of the most ancient mysteries in Heliopolis and Memphis, in 
their uncorrupted state, were the unity of God and the contradiction 
of paganism ; and that the immortality of the soul was taught in them. 
Under an old statue of Isis we find the words, "/ am thai which is ;*' 
and upon one of the pyramids of Sais the inscription: "lam all that t>, 
that waSf and that shall be ; no mortal man has lifted my veil" No one dared 
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I dramatbt and historian, produced when lecturer at Jena, 

[ knowB that while profuse in his laudation of Mobbb as a 

great uutiousil lawgiver, leader, and stateBinan, he utterly 

enter the temple of Serapis who did not bear upon his brenst or fore- 
bead the lao, or I-bii-ho, a nnme almost identical in sound with the 
Hebrew J«bav«h, and probably identical also in meaning, and no name 
was utlored in E^ypt with more reverence than this name lag. 

Bj degreea theoe mynteries, presided over by hierophnnts, who taught 
the initiated Ibe saored contents of the hieroglyphs and other symbols, 
degenerated into a kind of idolatry, and, the key of the erkcred lan- 
guage having been lost, priestcraft and legerdemain took the place of 
true worship and genuine instruction. 

It is not easy to determine at what period in the history of this 
wonderrul Institution the education of Moses fell, whether in its most 
flouriahing age, or, as Schiller thinks more probable, at the time of its 
»pproaching downfall; as the adoption of some of its not very creditable 
artifices by the Hebrew lawgiver leads us to suppose. Still, it is plain 
that the spirit of its original founders had not yet entirely vanished, 
tnd that the knowledge of the divine Unity was still communicated 
to the Initiated, 

la this remarkable essay, the flight of MoHea to the Arabian Desert, 
ud bis mental history while in the service of a Bedouin Sheik, is made 
to furnish a most inttueniial momentum In Hebrew bistoi'y. Here 
one ot the most extraordiniiry minds which the world has produced, 
itored with Its highest learning and purest knowledge, conceived th« 
great idea of creating a commonweulth, by dehvering from bondage a 
oommunity of slaves. 

Eow could he accredit himself to them as commissioned of God to 
deliver them? And in what God should he teach them to trust? 
Their conception of God was false. It was that he Is a merely niitional 
God. And u people of slaves, sunk in ignorance and superstition, were 
not ompable of receiving the great inheritance of the Egyptian sages. 
His solution of these problems will be found In the following extract, 
literally translated from the "Sendung Moaet:" 

" But grant that he could succeed in communicating to the ITebrews 
tlie knotrtedge of the true God ; In their condition this God would be 
of no avail, and a knowledge of him would rather ruin his enterprise 
than promote it. The true God troubled himself no more about the 
Hebrews than about any other people. The tfue God could not fight 
for them; nor for their pleasure subvert the laws of nature. He would 
let th«n) light out their own quarrel with the Egyptians, and by no 
miracle would he mix himself in the strife. In this predicament 
what was to be done? Shall he, then, announce to them a false and 
fabulous God, against which his own reason rebelled, and which the 
tny«teries had made odious to him 7 Far this his understanding is too 
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ignores his claims to all prophetic and all miraculous powers. 
All that is mere orientalism. There are, then, no miracles 
in the Old Testament. 

4. What does the witness think of Christ? Answer: 
" He was a Platonic philosopher." 

" When he spoke of his identity with the Father, he 
spoke in a Spinozistic or Pantheistic sense." 

" In his Transcendental sense, he was one with God." 
" In his empirical sense, he retained his finite nature." 
" Every one who utters a truth is inspired." 
" Not advisable to ground Christianity on historical evi- 
dence." 

" The external evidence of Christianity weak, but for 
our want of religion." 

5. What does the witness think of Spinoza? Answer: 
" This book is a gospel to me." Spoken while kissing 

his picture. 

" His philosophy is false." 

" Demonstrated to be false, but only by that philosophy 
which has demonstrated the falsehood of all other philoso- 
phies. Did philosophy begin with It t5, instead of laniy it 
would be altogether true." 

As the allusion here may be obscure, it may be remarked 
that Coleridge's great master, Kant, denying the real entity 
of God to be proved by the pure reason, does not deny, 
nevertheless, the existence of God as a real entity. He 

enlightened, his heart is too sincere and noble. On a lie he will not 
found his beneficent undertaking. The fire which now animates him 
will not lend its holy inspiration to a deception. And in a role so 
contemptible, and which so thoroughly contradicted his inmost con- 
victions, he would speedily fail, in courage, joy, and persistency. No. 
He will make the benefit which he is to confer upon his people perfect. 
He will make them not merely independent and free, he will make 
them enlightened and happy. He will lay a foundation for eternity. 
Consequently it can not be laid on deceit, it must be laid on truth. 
But how is he to reconcile these contradictions? He can not announce 
the true God to the Hebrews, for they are not capable of receiving 
him; a false one he will not announce, for he despises so contemptible 
a part. There remains to him, therefore, as a final necessity, no other 
method than to announce to them the true Ood under the guise of Jahlti," 
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leaves it to be proved by what heealla the Practical Reason. 
That ia to say, bo relegates tbe proof from the realm of 
pure reason to ihat of the understanding. Accordingly, 
DO human being can say "It is certain there is such a God," 
but oitly "I am certain." This ia Kant's language, or, as 
Coleridge here puts it, philosophy begins with an "I am" 
not with aTi "/( is," 

6, What is the witness' opinion of Immanuel Kaut? 
Answer: 

"My obligations to him were infinite." 

"Fichte and Schelling erred when they deviated from 
Kant." 

Again : " Their want of gratitude is a sign of the ab- 
sence of the highest excclleuce." 

"Post-Kantians afi'ecting to bold the great master in 
low esteem !" 

So far forth as the present witness is concerned, we are 
approaching the conclusion of onr work. We have but 
one more question to propound. It is this : 

7. Does the witness think that the a priori argument of 
Spinoza proves the being of God as a really existing entity f 

Answer : 

"The philosophy of Spinoza has been demonstrated to 
be false." Again: 

"If philosophy commenced with II is, instead of lam, 
Spinoza wonld be true." 

Now, as wc have seen, this is simply to pass a judgment 
on the argument of Spinoza in the very terms of his 
acknowledged master, Immanuel Kant. It is to declare 
the God of the pure reason to be an idea simply, and not 
a realty existing entity. It is to deny the possibility of the 
proof of the being of a living and really existing Deity 
by the alleged highest power of the human intelligence. 
If now, this necessary decision from the language of the 
greatest of the disciples of Kant makes the only unity of 
Jesus Christ with tbe Father to be not a renliiy, but only 
an idea, what ia the necessary inference? Plainly it will 
remain for the expounders of the " theosophic metaphys- 
ica," of the great "Logician, Metaphysician, Bard," to 
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make the world understand how not orthodoxy, not 
miracles, not the incarnation, can survive the utterance of 
his testimony; but how it is possible to attach any mean- 
ing whatever to the words of Jesus Christ, " I and my 
Father are one." The testimony of Coleridge to the value 
of the a priori argument of Spinoza, and of Kant as well, 
leaves nothing in heaven as the Father of the Founder of 
Christianity but an empty Idea, 

The voice of the second great witness in the Envi- 
ronment of Spinoza in the Nineteenth Century has now 
spoken. The substantial meaning of that voice, though its 
utterances are sometimes mystified and embarrassed by 
questions of practical religion, and of church obligations, 
which do not belong to philosophy, is, nevertheless, not to 
be mistaken. It is this : The Transcendental Philosophy, 
the Philosophy of Pure Reason denies the validity of the 
argument of Spinoza, to prove the being of God as a reaUy 
existing Evtity. 

§ 6. Transition to the next Witness. 

Our discussion must draw to a close. There is space but 
for one witness more. Who shall he be? To our imagina- 
tion a multitude of distinguished, nay in part even illustri- 
ous men, on both sides the Rhine on the continent, on 
both sides also of the British Channel, on both sides the 
Solway and the Tweed, on both sides the Irish Sea, and on 
both sides of the Atlantic ocean, are most worthy to be 
summoned to the stand. Who shall he be ? Whom do 
candor, and simple fair dealing require us to cite next? 
Before naming him let us state the case. The two witnesses 
who have already testified, are both advocates of the phi- 
losophy of pure reason. They are the two most illustrious 
figures, the two moat potent and authoritative voices which 
the transcendental philosophy has produced. Will it be 
presumptuous to say that the transcendental philosophy is 
not the only philosophy known to the British Islands and 
to America, nay even to the continent of Europe? 

Where, as a matter of Philosophy, have the two wit- 
nesses already cited, left our question touching the possi- 
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bility of flndiQg and knowing God as a real enlity? 
The one lias shut it out of ttie realm of pure reason, and 
left Him to be found, if found at all, in empirical proofs. 
The other seems to have relegated the question beyond the 
realm not of pure reason only, but of all philosophy, if 
philosophy be regarded as belonging to the human intelli- 
gence. What tlieii? Does transcendentalism deny the ex- 
istence of the true God, the God of the Chrisliau religion, 
in which Coleridge was a believer? It would be most uii- 
candid to affirm it ; it simply declares that transcendental- 
iam can not find him. Katil, the master, who was a pure 
thinker, a philosopher, and only a philosopher, uuvoxed 
by religious dogmas, is very clear and explicit in his decla- 
ration. He declares, in regard to the question of the proof 
of God'd existence, that it is "the real abyss of the humiin 
reason." He affirms " that the highest perfection, like the 
lovest, floats without support" from reason, in the face of 
this Btupeiiilous question. 

Bat what then ? In this chaos of reason, amid this nether 
darkness, these abysmal horrors, are we to lie prostrate, 
confounded, and despairing forever? Are we finite beings 
to be subjected to the hard necessity of proving or grasp- 
log by speculative reason a positive infinity of being, he- 
fore we can believe in a Being iniinite? Before citing 
our next witness, lot us feel our waj' to a new aspect of 
the qiieation. Let us take our departure from Kant's own 
I beautiful figure already cited in which he compares '* the 
' pare uuderstanding to an island with unchangeable limits, 
and the pure reason to a wide and stormy ocean full of fogs 
and clouds, and icebergs, and sailors roving around in search 
of discoveries." 
Let ns then suppose a human being to awake to conscious 
I ftod reflecting existence upon an islet in the middle of the 
I ocean. Let this be the scene of bis earliest development 
and experience. He makes excursions upon the boaom of 
the limitless waters. In whatever direction he moves, tha 
horizon moves with him. He returns to bis isle a speck 
upon the bosom of the infinite deep. How much does he 
know of that boundless expanse of waters. To him it is in- 
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finite. What does he know about it? For an answer turn 
back to the initial aphorism of the Novum Organum already 
cited, which declares that man, the minister and interpreter 
of nature knows what he has observed, and that he neither 
knows nor can know more. In like manner it would ap- 
pear that our islander '* knows^' what he has observed. No 
more. He knows that on all sides that ocean transcends 
his power of vision. Does he know any thing of that un- 
explored expanse? Nothing. Has he, however, any doubt 
of the existence of that which he has partly explored; any 
doubt that on all sides the same mighty deep stretches out 
its existence indefinitely beyond? He has no doubt. He 
believes with the highest certainty which the mind of man 
can attain. This picture suggested by Kant himself, pre- 
sents us, however, with a new aspect of our great question. 
It brings us, moreover, within the penumbra of another 
philosophy, a philosophy even more venerable in years than 
that which has been called from Kant the transcendental. 
It has long been known, but without any sneering allusion 
to the other, as the " philosophy of common sense." 

§ 7. The last Witness. 

Simple justice requires that the next witness cited in the 
Environment of Spinoza in the Nineteenth Century, should 
be a representative of this philosopliy. Can there be a 
doubt who it should be? Can there be a doubt that 
it should be the voice which has already uttered in 
our ears the remarkable words : "As the greyhound can 
not outstrip his shadow, nor the eagle the atmosphere in 
which he soars, so the mind of man can not transcend that 
sphere of limitation within which, and through which ex- 
clusively, the possibility of thought is realized " ? Can 
there be a doubt that it must be the voice of one of the 
most remarkable men of our age, the man who with a 
wealth of erudition gathered from an exploration of the 
whole field of metaphysical learning, and a vigor and pen- 
etration of thought unsurpassed since the days of the 
Stagyrite, has buttressed the barrier walls of the philosophy 
of common sense, until they seem to look more inexpug- 
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nable than ever before ? Can there be a doubt that it must 
be the venerable voice of 



SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

It is suggested by Morell, the very able historian of 
modei-n philosophy, that the future debate in philosophy is 
most likely to be that between Ilainiltoii and Cousin, that 
ifl to say, whether the infinite, the absolute, the uncon- 
ditioned, is really cognizable by the human reason, or 
whether it is not; whether our notion of it is j>osUice or 
ooly negative. Now, altiiough it is well-known that Morel) 
has a decided leaning toward a pnorism, as is shown in his 
passage at arms with Dr. Chalmers, he is candid enough to 
say : " We freely confess we are not yet prepared to combat 
the weighty arguments by which the Scotch metaphysician 
seeks to establish the negatiee character of this great funda- 
mental conception, neitlier on the other band are we pre- 
pared to admit his inference." It is enough for our pur- 
pose that the debate is still an open one, and that the un- 
questioned character and competency of the witness is ad- 
mitted. It must be remembered that the question still be- 
fore us is: Does the a priori argument of Spinoza prove 
the being of God as a really existing entity f 

We must, moreover, allow the witness to testify in the 
(emis of bis own school of philosophical thought, and 
witboot direct and personal reference to Spinoza. It will 
not be forgotten that all the conceptions embraced in 
Spinoza's definition and proof of God's existence, are in- 
finite, absolute, and unconditioned, and it is assumed that 
these conceptions are within the grasp of the human mind 
being included in the very definition of his existence. 

Qnestion 1. Does the definition of an infinite or absolute 
term give us a knowledge of it? 

Answer. " Let us bo warned from recognizing the do- 
main of our knowledge as necessarily co-extensive with the 
horizon of our faith." 

Question 2. When the human intetligenee has formed a 
conception of God, does this prove the reality of that con- 
ceptioD 03 an existing entity ? 
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Answer. ** To think that God is as we can think hira to 
be, is blasphemy." 

Question 3. Is the being of God as an existing entity 
thinkable at all ? 

Answer. " The capacity of thought is not to be consti- 
tuted into the measure of existence." 

Again : " True are the declarations of a pious philoso- 
phy ; a God understood would be no God at all." 

Once more : " The divinity in a certain sense is revealed : 
in a certain sense is concealed. He is at once known and 
unknown. But the last and highest consecration of all 
true religion must be an altar ^Ap^dtrrtp Sea}; to the un- 
knowable God." 

These questions must suffice, and the testimony of the 
witness must be closed. Scant justice, it is true, is done 
either to the "philosophy of common sense,'' or to the 
great witness himself. It would be easy to cite his point 
blank testimony to our question in Hamilton's celebrated 
demonstration of the insolubility of the problem of God's 
existence, as presenting two opposite poles of thought, one 
of which must be true, but neither of which is conceivable. 
The one pole is an eternal retrogression of causes. The 
other is an absolute beginning, a coming of something from 
nothing. Both of these are inconceivable, unthinkable. 
But the discussion must be arrested here. Briefly, but 
substantially, the testimony of the nineteenth century is 
now before us. The verdict of all its philosophies may be 
pronounced in the words of Coleridge himself: 

Spinoza's system has been demonstrated to be false." 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Rehabilitated and Ohbistianized Spikozism. 
§ 1. Only two possible Philosophies. 
In the nineteenth aphoriam of the firat book of the 
Novum Orgaiiitm vre have this aeaertion : " There are only 
two methods, actual or possible, of investigating and arriv- 
ing at truth." In the twenty-second aphorisna we find this 
■tatement : " Each method takes its rise from sense and in 
particalars, and rests in the most general propositions. 
Bat there is an immense difference hetwaen them. The 
one ekiras superficially over experience and particulars; 
the other employs them in a proper and orderly manner. 
The one again in the outset establislies certain general ab- 
stract and useless principles ; the other rises step by step to 
tboae principlea, whose truth ia recognized by nature her- 
self." 

Odc« more, in the same book, aphorism one hundred and 
four, we have the latter of these two methods, which is hia 
own induction, thus vividly pictured: "We may then at 
length cherish a good hope for science when by a genuine 
flight of stairs, by successive steps, none being intermitted, 
no hiatus left, we ascend from particulars to the lower propo 
Bitiona, thence to the middle ones, thence one after an- 
other to the higher, and finally reach the most gonoral." 
This picture has been set to music by one of the sweetest 
of our American poets, whose silver notes, like those of our 
own " Robert of Lincoln," are poured forth in a full tide of 
aong aa he mounts gracefully upward, a winged prophet of 
nature, " singing all the way to heaven : " 
"The mighty pyramids of bIodc, 
Which vredge-like cleave the desert airs, 
WfaeR nearer seen, when better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs." 
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This is induction glorified, set to masic, brought into ac- 
cord with the universal symphony of nature, of whom it 
is written in the book of Job that in the matin song of 
creation, '* the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of Qod shouted for joy." Let us now remember that 
there are only two possible methods of arriving at truth. 
This is one of them. Nobody can possibly fail to appre- 
hend it. 

What is the other? Can there be any doubt that it is 
that method of investigating truths whose modern starting point 
is found in the works of Descartes, and whose clearest state- 
ment and defense is found in the works of his expounder 
and admiring disciple, Benedict de Spinoza? True, indeed, 
Anselm of Canterbury is often referred to as the starting 
point. But his most famous work, " Cur Deus Homo," is 
rather an application of the a priori method to the exposi- 
tion of Scripture doctrine, than a statement and defense of 
the method itself. His speculation concerning the neces- 
sary and eternal exactitude of the number of the heavenly 
hierarchy fractured by the rebellion of the fallen angels, 
and to be refilled from the ranks of redeemed men, is a 
good illustration of the speculative spirit of the method as 
applied to the business of the interpretation of Scripture. 

The first clear statement in modern times of this a priori 
method as a philosophy^ is found in the '* Meditationes de 
Prima Philosophia,^' of the illustrious Frenchman, and the 
most clear and formal defense of it in the ^^Henati Des- 
cartes Principia Pkilosophice^' of his follower, Spinoza. 
What is the method thus presented and defended by the 
most illustrious of the a priori philosophers? In the fourth 
and fifth chapters of this critique will be found an attempt 
to analyze the system of Descartes, and to state his reason- 
ings in the nomenclature of our more recent metaphysics. 
In those chapters an attempt is made, with what success the 
reader will judge, to demonstrate that the system of Des- 
cartes bears all the characteristics of the only other system 
besides his own, of investigating and reaching truth, which 
Bacon declares to be either existing or possible. The 
language of Bacon describing this other possible system, as 
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found in the fourteenth aphorism already cited, is : " Start- 
ing from sense, and in partiuulars it leaps at one bound to 
the most general proposition {advolat ad axtomata maxime 
generalia). Regarding them as |irinciple3, wliose truth is 
firmly estftblished, it proceeds to judge and to invent inter- 
mediate propositions- This is the method in common use." 
Such is the only other possible method as cliaracterized 
by Bacon. If the analysis above referred to is accepted as 
ill its main features correct, we are justified in giving it a 
name. It is the Cartesian method. And if Bacon's asser- 
tion that ouly two methods of investigating truth are possi- 
ble is true, then ouly two piiilosopiiies are possible. We 
raay call them by various names. In essence and spirit 
they are severally one. Let us call them provisionally, 
I tbe Baconian and the Cartesian. 

§ 2. The Drift of each Philosophy. 
NoTC it is to be remarked that these two philosophies 
have each ita peculiar drift or tendency, or as the Gerrnun 
language expresses it, Trieb, and each drift its peculiar is- 
Bue, or aa the German language so happily expresses the 
thought, its Aas-arlung, its peculiar degeneration, that is, 
tendency to lose its proper genus and become something 
else. 

The drift of the Baconian philosophy, let it be admitted, 
M in the direction of materiiilisni, and its possible degener- 
ation {aus-artung) is materialistic atheism. But the history 
of philosophy shows that this drift was a very slow one. 
Bacon was a Christian, and his writings show that he did 
Dot dream of atheism even as a possible result of his system. 
Yet the Baconian philosophy to-day stands face to face 

L with this tremendous issue. But it is not itself, it is its 

Yaus-artiing, its de-generatiou. 

F In like manner the drift of the Cartesian philosophy was 
in tbe direction of idealism, and its possible degeneration 
{fims-aiiang), was virtual atheism, by the substitution of a 
mere conception for a really e.visting entity, under the 
name of God. But the history of philosophy shows that 
in the Cartesian philosophy, this drift (ZVieb) was very 
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rapid. Descartes was a Christian, and did not dream of 
denying the real existence of Ood. Bat his immediate dis- 
ciple, follower, expounder, repudiated the Deity of his 
Master. The very earliest movement of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy was itself an aus-artungj a de-generation. It denied 
the existence of Ood as a personal and actually existing 
entity, and though retaining in its vocabulary the name of 
Ood, its aus-artungy in virtual atheism, was reached before 
the body of the illustrious Frenchman had been resting 
more than ten years in the crypt of St. Genevieve du Mont. 
This is evident from the fact that Spinoza died in February, 
A. D., 1677, whilst the remains of Descartes were removed 
from Stockholm to Paris in a. d., 1667. 

Let us now come, without too many words, to the point 
at which we are aiming. How many philosophies are pos- 
sible ? Two, and only two. What are they as existing to- 
day? We have called them, provisionally, the Baconian 
and the Cartesian. What is the critical question between 
them ? What is the exact point of bifurcation between 
them ? It is not a question of induction or deduction, of 
intuition or syllogism, of sciences inductive and sciences 
demonstrative, for all these, within their proper spheres, 
the adherents of both philosophies admit to be possible and 
legitimate. The exact and only question between them is : 
does man possess a faculty, a power, call it by what name 
we will, which enables him to gaze directly at infinite and 
absolute being^ so that in virtue of the action of this faculty, 
he is able to affirm positively : I know that there is a Ood^ 
for I can see him. This, in its last and closest analysis, ap- 
pears to be the Cartesianism of to-day. 

The Baconian philosophy, whilst admitting the value of 
intuition in its proper place, denies to it any range of power 
like this. Now, the claim that the human reason, as the 
organ of infinite and absolute ideas, possesses this vision 
of Ood, is identical in spirit with the claim of Des Cartes. 
As we have seen in his case, the rapid set and tendency of 
this philosophy, its Trieb, its drift, swift and almost certain, 
was to pure idealism, to substitute a conception for a 
reality, a dream for an entity, the throne of the universe 
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Now, as the drift of the Carteaiauism of the 17th century 
flowed with a ewift and rapid current toward idealism, in 
the form of Spiiiozism, the same is true of the Cartesianisra 
of to-day. We come, then, without further introduction, 

I to the evidence of this, by indicating some signs of a 
"Rehabilitaled and Christianized Spinozism." 
§ 3. Religion in England in A. D. 1833. 
In the fifty-sixth aphorism of the first Book of the 
Novum Organum, under the head of the idols of the Den, 
Bacon has notod a tendency to error, to be found probably 
in all religions, and in all epochs of their development. In 
that aphorism it is thus stated : "Some dispositions evince 
an unbounded admiration for antiquity; others eagerly 
embrace novelty; and but few can preserve the just me- 
■1, dium, so as neither to tear up what the ancients have cor- 
l^^^tectly laid down, aor to despise the just innovations of the 
^^Buoderns." Bearing in mind these characteristics which 
^^f ire also further descrilied, in the second chapter of this 
Critique, we will take a rapid glance at the aspects and 
tendencies of religious thought in England and the United 
States in the early years of the fourth decade of our 
century, as compared with its iispccts and tendencies to- 
day, after a lapse of somewhat more than forty years. The 
glance must necessarily be ratud, aa well as brief. In 
l.^c year 1833, a young American, then already dtstin- 
itiDgaished, and since then having reached a world-wide 
Eame, paid a visit to Coleridge, tlien within about a year of 
Iub denth. Carlyle he found on his farm in the wilds of 
^tlaud. Wordswonh he saw living at Rydal Mount. 
' Even then the young American was a philosophic Nimrod, 
And his game was man. He saw all the philosophic notabili- 
Ilea witliiu his reach. Not that he confined himself to them, 
for he does not hesitate to tell us what be thinks of the 
English character and the English religion. There are 
few more interesting books than Emerson's "English 
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Traits." We refer to it, however, chiefly to fix the date of 
our first glance at the Anglican church. It is of the tone 
of English religious thought in this year, of which Emer- 
son thus speaks : ^^ The torpidity on the side of religion of 
the vigorous English understanding shows how much wit 
and folly can agree in one brain. Their religion is a quo- 
tation ; their church is a doll; and any examination is 
interdicted with screams of terror. In good company, you 
expect them to laugh at the fanaticism of the vulgar; 
but they do not ; they are the vulgar." This quotation 
shows that Modern Doubt had not yet greatly shaken the 
faith of the '* vigorous English understanding,** in the 
solid foundations of its religion. Nor does this judgment 
confine itself to the Established Church, for in the same 
chapter he proceeds to say : ** But the religion of England, 
is it the Established Church? No. Is it the sects? No. 
They are to the Established Church, as cabs are to a coach, 
cheaper and more convenient, but really the same thing." 
Such, then, was the tone of religious thought in England 
in 1833. 

§ 4. Bisection of the Anglican Church in A. D. 1883. 

Confining ourselves to the Anglican Church, and refer- 
ring again to Bacon's Idol of the Den, the great divisions 
in it at that day, representing these two tendencies, were 
commonly known as the High Church and the Low Church. 

As concrete realities, we may point first to Oxford, 
whereat that moment was flourishing the most pronounced 
form of High Churchism, in that celebrated association, 
whose doctrines have become historical under the term 
Tractarianism, but equally well known as Puseyism. True 
to the traditions of that ancient seat of learning, in which 
had flourished the school of Laud, the Oxford of that day 
was eminent and conspicuous to the whole world as the 
vindicator of its historic fame, in the championship of the 
past, and as the worshiper of antiquity. Here that illustri- 
ous orientalist, E'iward Bouvene Pusey, canon of Christ 
Church, and Royal Professor of Hebrew, had gathered 
about him a body of men of the highest talent, himself 
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the central figure (if the group: John Keble, professor of 
poetry and author of the "Christiau Year;" John Henry 
Newman, Richard Hun-ell Fronde, the highly gifted young 
tutor of Oriel College, who died at the early age of thirty- 
three years ; and Artlmr Pkilipp Perceval, royal chaplain and 
rector of East Horaley. At the period wliiuh we are coii- 
sideriug, then, the most eminent theater of High Churchisra 
in the Anglican Church was the ancient University of Ox- 
ford, and of all the learned and] able men who gave body 
and character to the Tractarian school Pusey was the most 
conapicuouB. Without asserting an absolute identity, it 
will not be far wrong to say, that at that period, in the eye 
of the world, Puseyism and aristocratic; High Churchiam 
were identical. 

On the other hand, the Low Church section of the Es- 
tabliehraent had found ita chief support in the rival 
University of Cambridge. We can not here attempt to 
follow its fortunes, or to describe ita leaders. The adhe- 
rents of Low Church views were sometimes styled, almost in 
contempt, (he Evangelicals. At the period here referred to, 
the Commentary of Thomas Scott, which had been widely 
published both in England and the United States, was, in 
Biblical Exegesis, the representative best known to the 
masses, of the spirit of this section of the Anglican Church. 
Let it be remembered that, ignoring all individual excep- 
tions, we are now looking at the bisection of the Anglican 
Church, as it presented itself to the gaze of the world, in 
the early years of the fourth decade of the century, and 
that only in the relation indicated in the Buconian Idol of 
tlie Den above referred to. Oar space will allow us no 
^rther detail. 

§ 5. Bisection of the Anglican Church in A. D., 1878. 
We have now reached the later years of the eighth decade 
of the century. Forty-five years have passed since Emer- 
son first visited England, and paid his respects to Coleridge 
and Carlyle, and Wordsworth and Landor, and the other 
notabilities of that day. Let us keep to our point. Let ua 
tarn ourgaze upon the Anglican Established Church in the 
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year of grace, 1878, and ask whether we find in it the bi- 
section of 1833, the words High Church and Low Church! 
They have disappeared from the sky of the church life of 
Anglicanism, and in their place we find blazing in its 
heavens, as if hung upon the stars for the world to read, 
the mystic words : Broad Churchism, Ritualism. What do 
they mean ? What is Broad Churchism ? What Ritualism ? 
What is the magic abracadabra which has wrought the 
change? Who are the high priests of this modern cabala? 
And what is the secret of their cabalism ? Looked at from 
our Baconian point of view, the Broad Church section has 
become not only the aristocratic church, but the church of 
progress. The star of its hope is beaming upon the sky of 
the future. The ritualistic section, on the contrary,'has re- 
doubled the conservative tendency of Puseyism, and gazes 
with an intense longing into the distant past. Such is the 
swift change wrought in the aspect of the Anglican Church, 
within less than half a century. What is the mighty power 
which has wrought it? Are we premature in suggesting it 
may be the Cartesianism of the nineteenth century? At 
least let us not fail to notice that this power, like the orig- 
inal Cartesianism, has been not only stupendous in its force, 
but swift in its current; its drift, its 7Vie6, has been like 
the silent suck and hurry of the upper waters of the Ni- 
agara river. We gaze in silent awe, panic stricken, and 
praying for the safety of that magnificent argosy, the Broad 
Church of England, yet at the bottom of our hearts expect- 
ing the thunder plunge. We have called this section of 
the Anglican churcli magnificent. It is nothing less. It 
numbers, or has recently numbered among its founders, 
men among the most eminent in Great Britain, for genius 
and scholarship, not to say for social position as well. We 
desire to signalize those best known to fame in America ; 
Thomas Arnold, of Rugby (tl841), by way of eminence 
the schoolmaster of England and America, a man of wonder- 
ful gifts and power, the founder of the Broad Church, best 
known to the world; his illustrious disciple, Arthur Penn- 
rhyn Stanley, the companion and preacher to the Prince 
of Wales through Palestine and the Orient ; the Dean of 
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WeBtminster, the multifarious scholar, historian, essayiBt, 
and Biblical critic ; Frederick W. Robertson, the celebrated 
preacher of Triuity Chapel, Brighton, devout, sincere, filled 
with a native religiosity of temperament well fitted to ina- 
preas and captivate the popular mind. We omit to speak 
of the long list of illustrious names which remain, Arcb- 
deacou Hare (tbe bosom friend of Baron Bunsen). Mau- 
rice, Kingsley, Alford, Conybeare and Ilowson, and Trench, 
to suy nothing of the celebrated autl)ora of the "Oxford 
Essays and Reviews:" Goodwin, Jowett, Powell, Putti- 
Bon, Temple (the successor of Arnold at Rugby), Williams 
ftnd Wilson. Here then is indeed an illustrious intel- 
lectual following. 

This splendid following, a competent authority, writing 
more than twenty years since, declares to embrace about 
one-seventh of the clergy of the Anglican Church, and sev- 
eral bishops. No one will imagine that it has beeu waning 
since, either in splendor or in power. 

§ 6. Ca^ise of -the present bi-sedion. 
Such, then, rudely outlined, is the stupendous phenome- 
non which presents ilaelf to the gaze of the world, in the 
eky of the Anglican Church, What we are seeking is the 
cause which produced it. In attributing this plienomenon 
u a concrete reality to men, as its author some have 
pointed to Stanley, some, as we have seen, to Arnold of 
Rughy. Let ns attempt auother solution. Let us turn 
from individual men to great underlying forces. The 
spiritual force which produced the change which we have 
sketched in the great Anglican Church from Puseyism to 
Broad Cburchisni, is due to the philosophy introduced into 
England and populnrized as a workine^ force by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Let it be here observed that we have 
nothing to do with Coleridge's system of Christian doctrine, 
whether that system is to be called a theology or a theoso- 
phy. We speak solely of the philosophy of Coleridge, and 
will endeavor to state and condense the reasons for tbe 
solution just presented. 
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§ 7. First proof that its cause is the Philosophy of Coleridge. 

Synchronism. 

(1.) Its development synchronizes with the changes which 
have been presented. In the preceding chapter will be 
found a sketch of the career of that wonderful man. Ref- 
erence in this has been made to Emerson's visit in 1833. 
Coleridge was then entering upon the last year of his life. 
Within a few years, the last star in that galaxy of intel- 
lectual lights, of which he was the sun and center, had sunk 
below the horizon. Did that illustrious body of thinkers 
and writers leave nothing behind them? To speak now of 
nothing else, the " works of Coleridge " remained. A few 
years previous to this, one of the most remarkable of 
American scholars, President Marsh of the University of 
Vermont, had introduced this philosophy to American 
readers. Along with it came pouring into the language a 
new philosophical vocabulary. The pure reason, the pure 
understanding, subject and object in a new metaphysical 
relation, whose paronyms, subjectivity and objectivity, and 
even subjectify and objectify, were at that time a puzzle to 
our theologians. The secret of Kantianism, much less the 
"secret of Hegel," had scarcely then begun to dawn upon 
the horizon of American theology. Some years later, and 
two years after the death of Coleridge, some of the earlier 
American theologues, drawn to Halle by the fame of Tho- 
luck, made known to American scholars principally by the 
papers of Dr. Robinson, used to try the patience of the 
great German scholar, by their endeavor to exact from him 
the precise difference betw^een the subjective and the ob- 
jective view of the same thing. To him this terminology 
was no new thing, for in philosophy he distinctly avowed 
himself a Geologist, a Hegelian. 

Can any doubt that this method of philosophizing was 
the same in essence, with that which was introduced into 
England by iSamuel T. Coleridge, that as a working force 
it was shaped, condensed and Anglicised by that body of 
illustrious men, of whom he was the central figure, and 
whose generation we may regard as terminating with his life 7 
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Can we doabf. that this is the philosophy which that gener- 
ation of thinkers und writers bcqueatheil to this? Ib it to 
be questioned that the Kantian philosophy, as interpreted 
by Coleridge, is, in its chief spirit, the philoaopliy of that 
body of scholars of euuiiienic fame, wlio in their ecclesiasti- 
cal activity, have built jind christened the Broad Church? 
One thing is certain. The synchronism of the two move- 
ments, if two there are, ie perfect. 

§ 8. Second Proof of this Solution. Homogcueousness. 

(2.) The action of these two forces in their interpretation 
of the Scriptures is entirely homogeneous. In the first 
place, they boih Incline to deny tlie reality of the niiraclea 
of Scripture. The evidence of this on the part of the Cole- 
ridgian philosophy, is presented in the last chapter. The 
Kdroisston of the New Teetament miracles, as we there saw, 
was a concession to his church relations. It is a part not of 
bia philosophy, which in bis acceptance of his Schiller's 
*' Mission of Moses " discards them, but of his theosophic 
theology. 

How stands this tendency in the Broad Church? The 
latest utterances of Dean Stanley, its most conspicuous 
leader, in affirming that " the last word concerning miracles 
remains to be spoken," have produced the strong impres- 
sion that that word, clearly spoken, will he, "No miracles." 
At present we puzzle ourselves with the question, how 
much does he mean ? Is it absolute, or, as in the case of 
Coleridge, only theosophic ? Is his language a philosophy, 
or only a theology ? 

It is here to be remembered that the doctrinal system of 
the Broad Church is yet in a transition state. It is not an 
esse, bul only aposse. In many points, iloubtleps, its dilFer- 
ent writers will be found to express views widely diverging 
from each otlier. In reading them we are struck chiefly 
by one characteristic. It is their nfgatinenes-". They are 
much occupied in showing, as touching Scripture doctrine, 
that the langnage of the Bible does not teach what the old 
ortbodoxy understood it to tench. Whoever, for example, 
has read Dean Stanley's papera on " The Epistle of the 
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Coriathians in relation to the Gospel History;" "On the 
Gift of Tongues, and the Gift of Prophesying ;" " On the 
Resurrection of Christ," and others of this class, will be 
struck with this feature of his discussions ; and perhaps 
will be reminded of the criticism of a great man touching 
the style of Gibbon, that it has the appearance of a man 
who dares not look you in the face. You may suppose 
yourself respectfully proposing to Dean Stanley these ques- 
tions: Do you believe, sir, in the Incarnation of Christ, in 
his Death and Resurrection? Hear his answer: "The ex- 
pressions, * Faith in Incarnation,' * faith in his merits,* 
*faith in his blood,' are expressions which, though employed 
in later times, and, like other scholastic or theological 
terms often justly employed as summaries of the Apostle's 
(Paul's) statement, yet are in no instances his own state- 
ments of his own belief and feeling." Again, in the same 
connection, he remarks: "The language of our Lord in 
the Gospels, like that of St. Paul regarding him in the 
Epistles, is not* Believe in ray miracles,' * Believe in my 
Death,' 'Believe in my Resurrection,' but 'Believe in m^.'"* 

It is perhaps enough to say of Broad Church doctrine, 
that it is not yet a creed^ but only a criticism. It is not yet 
a seirij but only a werden. 

In the next place, both these forces incline to discredit 
or travesty the orthodox interpretations of Scripture doc- 
trine. Take the doctrine of the character of God. For 
an illustration of this tendency in the case of Coleridge's 
philosophical speculations, we may refer to his conversa- 
tion with Henry Crabbe Robinson, in which he compares 
Christ to a Platonic philosopher; in his empirical sense dis- 
tinct from the Father, in his Spinozistic or Transcendental 
sense, one with him. 

Let us turn now to note the same tendency in the utter- 
ances of the Broad Church. Take the following passages 
from the wonderfully captivating sermons of F. W. Rob- 
ertson. Want of space compels the narrowest possible 
limits to the citations. Take the following statement from 

* See the first paper above quoted, near the close. 
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his sermon on the Trinity: "Love in God is wbat love ia 
in man ; justice in Qod is what is justice in man ; creative 
power in God is wbat creative power is in man," etc. 
What does that mean ? It is not a mere flight of rhetorical 
eloqnence, fop it is repeated and ehiborated elsewhere. 
Take the following passage from bis sermon on "The 
Christian Aim and Motive:" "But let ua examine more 
deeply tbis assertioD, that our nature is kindred with that 
of God ; for, if man has not a nature kindred to that of 
Qod, then a demand such as that, 'Be ye the children of,' 
that ie like. ' God,' is but a mockery of mau. We say, 
then, in the first place, that in the truest sense of the word, 
man can be a creator. The beaver makes iiis bole, the bee 
makes its cell, man alone lias the power of creating. The 
mason makes, the architect creates. In the same sense that 
WB say God created the universe, we say that man is also 
s creator." There ia much more to the same purpose, for 
it is elaborately argued, that there is an infinitude in the 
very nature of man, and that the above assumption is not 
blasphemous. There is certainly no design of charging the 
brilliant young preacher with intentional blasphemy. But 
let us inquire to what science of God does this exegesis be- 
long? In a former chapter it has been shown that specu- 
lative philosophy has as yet reached but four possible 
analyses of God's being and character. The solution of 
Plato, God a Spiritual being, but not the first cause of all 
things, matter being equally' a self-existent and eternal 
entity; the solution of Clarke, Qod the sole spiritual first 
cause of all things ; the solution of Berkely, matter disap- 
pears, every thing is ideal; the solution of Hume, spirit 
disappears, every thing is material. To which of these 
four does the teaching of Kobertson beloug? Evidently to 
the Platonic — God spiritual and eternal, but matter a dis- 
tinct and eternal entity. God, therefore, is not the sole 
firat caaee. The teaching necessarily asserts the eternity 
of matter, and denies to God the power of bringing tha 
external oniverae from nothing. In a word, God ia not 
omaipotent, and God is not the First Cause of all things, 
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in the senses of the old English orthodox interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Having space for no further citations, we refer to his 
sermons "On the Sympathy of Christ;" ** On the Sacrifice 
of Christ;" and " On Christian Casuistry," as further ex- 
amples of the point in hand. In the first two he utterly 
eviscerates of its meaning the old orthodox interpretation 
of the Scriptures relating to the vicarious Sacrifice of 
Christ, and expressed by the word Atonement. In the last 
he not only destroys the old orthodox idea of Inspiration, 
but he leaves nothing in its place; and suggests the suppo- 
sition that his ideas of inspiration coincide with those of 
Coleridge as expressed to Henry Crabbe Robinson. 

It would be easy to multiply citations not only from 
Robertson, but from other Broad Church writers, and es- 
pecially from the very able papers of the Oxford Reviewers, 
as further proofs of our point, viz., that though Broad 
Churchism is not yet a doctrine, but only a criticism, "it 
inclines to discredit and travesty the old orthodox interpre- 
tation of Scripture doctrine." But we must forbear further 
illustration in this direction, and turn to another point. 

In considering the Coleridgian Philosophy and Broad 
Churchism as working forces, two great points of similarity 
have thus far been presented; first, the synchronism of 
the two movements is perfect ; secondly, the action of the 
two forces in Scripture interpretation is homogeneous. One 
more point remains. 

§ 9. Third Proof— Combined Drift. 

(3.) The drift of these combined forces is toward the 
theory of the Impersonality of God. This is its metaphys- 
ical goal. This is its Aas-artung^ its degeneration: the 
Impersonality of God. 

In illustrating this point, it will be assumed as already 
proved, that the two forces are identical in philosophy, and 
that it is the philosophical force which underlies the ecclesi- 
astical. Our illustrations may, therefore, be fairly drawn 
from other quarters than Broad Church writers. Let us 
note, then, the following particulars : 
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First, The watchword of this philosophy is reuson. 
This does not mean the faculty of rt'asoniiig gimjjly. It is 
a vastly higher power. It is the reason hy wiiy of eminence, 
ne pure reason, in diatincitiou from the understanding. It is 
the organ of inliiiite and absolute ideas. This celebrnted 
distinction, us we have teen, was introduced into the Col- 
eridgenn pliilosopljy from the Hystem of Imnumuel Kant, 
We move not now the question of the object of Kunt in its 
introduction. It has been already demonstruCed that he 
denied ulteily that it has any power to prove the be- 
ing of God as a really existinii entity, iind warned hia 
readers against any use of it for this purpose as utterly 
fallacions. In other words, he warns us against its ten- 
dency to degenerate into an empty idealism, vox et preterea 
nihil. Let us note an illustration of this tendency as seen 
iu the works of the great Eclectic Philosopher. It is 
quoted from a translation of Cousin's Critique upon Locke, 
used for a time as a text book in some American colleges, 
"Independent of our wili, reason iuterveues. The reason 
makes its appearance in us, though it is not ourselves, and 
in uo way can it be confounded with our persunality. Rea- 
son is impersonal. Whence comes this woinJerful guest 
witbiD us, and what is the principle ot this reason which 
enlightens without belonging to us? This principle is God, 
tbe tirst and last principle of every thing." A little Inter 
speaking of Knthueiasm, which he denominates a mode or 
otate of reason, he saysi "The word sufficiently explains 
itself. Enthusiasm, 6eoc it/ ^/^Tv, is the sjiirit of God with- 
in as. It is immediate intuition, opposed to induction and 
opposed to demonstration. It is the primitive spontaneity 
opposed to the ulterior development of reflection. It is the 
apperception of the highest truths by reason, in tbeirgreatest 
independence both of the senses and of our persunality." 
There is much more to the same purpose. Yet this is the 
same Victor Cousin who attempts to hold the baliince level 
between the two philosophies; who tells us that there is no 
bad way in which to prove the existence of God, and that 
it can be established by a rapid induction. This is the 
same Cousin who tells na that the Qod of the Hebrews is a 
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gloomy superstition ; who glorifies the Ethics of Spinoza 
as a '^ mystic hymn," a rapture, a suspiration of the soul 
after Him who only can lawfully say, " I am that I am " ; 
who compares this "pretended atheist" with the unknown 
author of the " Imitation of Christ," and who declares in 
regard to Spinoza, that his ideas are "spreading and echo- 
ing through the whole world." Is there any reason to 
doubt that it is one and the same philosophy whose spirit 
is Spinozistic, whose terminology is Kantian, whose 
Christianized transformation is Coleridgianism, and whose 
de-generation, whose Aus-artung is already reached by 
Cousin in the impersonality of reason and of God. 

Secondly. The drift of these combined forces is toward 
an absolute denial of the miraculous element in Christianity. 

It has already been shown respecting Coleridge himself, 
that in regard to the old Testament miracles, in accepting 
the doctrines of Schiller's " Mission of Moses," his rejection 
of the Old Testament miracles was already absolute. It 
has been shown also upon the testimony of Henry Crabbe 
Robinson, that his acceptance of the New Testament 
miracles was due not to his philosophy, but to his " theoso- 
phy." We have noted in the case of Dean Stanley, a de- 
cided drift from a criticism of the New Testament text de- 
signed to discredit miracles and inspiration, towards a more 
and more distinct declaration rejecting them. The public 
mind begins to be aware that the culmination of this drift 
in the case of the Dean of Westminster is to be — no mira- 
cles in the purified and regenerated Christian system. Let 
us suppose the culmination reached. Mark now the infer- 
ences. Pass by the question of the miracles wrought by 
Christ himself, which, by the way, Coleridge aflirms can 
prove nothing, and are never alleged as proofs. Pass them 
by. Let us come to the birth of tlesus of Nazareth. There 
are no miracles. The doctrin^ of Schiller is an absolute 
denial of any fracture in tye sequences of nature. No 
miracles. Let us ask now in regard to Jesus of Nazareth, 
the old question. Whose son was he? It is not necessary 
more distinctly to state the blasphemy. The substance of 
it may be found detailed in the story of the noble Roman 
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matron Paulina, made the victim of religions superstition, 
in the worship of the god Anuhis, in the temple Isis, nt 
Rome. The story will be (blind related in ttie eighteenth 
book of the Antiquities of the Jews. Josephus represents 
the fact as having occurred in the 28th year of the Chris- 
tian era, and of course during the life-time of the foiiniler 
of Chriatianity. We have seen that the Broad Church 
critic long ago affirmed tliat the language hoth of Jcsua 
Christ aud of Paul is not " believe in my miracles," "be- 
lieve in ray death," "believe in my resurrection," bat: 
believe in me. At present, the same voice is underetood to 
declare for an absolute deliverance of the Christian system 
from the incumbrance of Miracles. The drift, let us sup- 
pose, is consummated. There are absolutely no miracles. 
What then is to be said touching the Resurrection of Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is a historic fiction. It never occurred. 
"And if Christ he not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain ? " Christianity is founded upon 
ft historic ficiion. 

Thirdly. The logical drift of these combined forces is 
toward an open and pronounced Spinozism. The proof of 
this may be found in the writings of an American scholar 
who, in his first and only visit to Coleridge, avowed him- 
self a Unitarian. As a native of Massachusetts, his in- 
doction into the spirit of the Kantian metaphysics, can be 
easily understood. Since that long past visit to England, 
his fame has become universal in Christendom. Eminent 
orthodox authority has pronounced him the foremost phi- 
losopher in America. Ever a welcome guest at our literary 
and educational centres, all highly cultured circles re- 
gard themselves as honored by the presence of the Sage of 
Concord. 

Are the utterances of such an author to be spoken of as 
Bpinozism? Why not? It is truth. They are the utter- 
ances ol a highly cultured, and if one pleases to say so, Chris- 
tianized Spinozism, but, in essence and spirit, they are 
Bpinoziem, nevertheless. Take the following passages from 
his writings : '' 
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^' Man is made of the same atoms as the world is. He 
shares the same impressions, predispositions and destiny. 
When his mind is illuminated, when his heart is kind, he 
throws himself joyfully into the sublime order and does 
with knowledge what the stones do by structure." — Emer- 
son's " Conduct of Life." 

" The simplest person, who in his integrity worships God, 
becomes Go«l, yet, forever and forever, the influx of this 
better, this universal self, is new and unsearchable." — JSm- 
erson's " The OversouV 

" Meanwhile within man, is the soul of the whole, the 
wise silence, the universal beauty, to which every part 
and particle is related, the eternal One.'' — 7'he same. 

Again : " Standing upon the bare ground, my head 
bathed in the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space, all 
mean egotism vanishes. I am become a transparent eye-ball. 
I am nothing; I am all; the currents of universal being 
circulate through me ; I am part and particle of God." — 
Emerson's " Nature." 

" The world proceeds from the same spirit as the body 
of man. It is a remoter and inferior incarnation of God, 
a projection of God in the unconscious." — ITie same. 

§ 10. Coleridgism and Spinozism identical. 

Can any reasonable man doubt that this is the same 
"mystic hymn," the same "rapture," the same " suspira- 
tion of the soul after Him who alone can lawfully say * I 
am that I am,' " which, according to Cousin, constitutes and 
characterizes the spirit of the Ethics of Spinoza? The 
philosophy is the same, the organ is the same, though the 
hymn is played upon the stop of the nineteenth century 
with its higher culture, and more musical expression, in- 
stead of that of the seventeenth. It is a verification of the 
words of Cousin in regard to the Portuguese Jew, that his 
ideas "are spreading and echoing through the whole 
world." 

In another respect it fairly represents the Ethics of 
Spinoza. It is the utterance of an iron logic. It is the 
culmination, the Aus-artung of the Coleridgian philosophy, 
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reached by the necessity of an adamantine logic, its links 
infrangible, its conclusions as strict as those which the phi- 
losopher of Pantheism ushers in with the geometrical 
formula : Quod erat demonstrandum. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, from the logical point of view, may be regarded as the 
best and fairest representative of the drift of the 
Coleridgian philosophy, which the age has produced. 

At this point our discussion must be arrested. The 
illustrations of this chapter, for obvious reasons, have been 
drawn chiefly from the Anglican Church. But though the 
prevalence of the Cartesian philosophy in England and the 
United States is due to that ecclesiastical organization, it 
has by no means confined itself to it. It would be easy to 
show that many dissenters in England, and many members 
of various " sects " in the United States, have been, and 
still continue to be its earnest and active coadjutors. But 
of this if at all elsewhere. We must be content with hav- 
ing shown that Spinozism is not dead, and with having 
presented at least some grounds for the conviction, that 
it is " the Taproot of Modbrn Doubt." 
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THE ETHICS. 



PART FIRST.— OF GOD. 

Definitions. 

I. By Self-cause I understand that whose essence in- 
volves existence; or that whose nature can not be con- 
ceived as not existing. 

H. That thing is called finite in its kind^ which can be 
limited by another of the same nature. Thus thought is 
limited by another, thought. But body is not limited by 
thought, nor thought by body. 

III. By Substance I understand that which is in itself, 
and is conceived by itself; that is, that whose conception 
does not need the conception of another thing by which it 
must be formed. 

IV. By Attribute I understand that which the intellect 
perceived concerning substance as constituting its essence. 

V. By Mode I understand the aflfections of substance, or 
that wliich is in another, by which it is conceived. 

VI. By God I understand the being absolutely infinite ; 
that is, substance consisting of infinite attributes, each one 
of which expresses eternal and infinite essence. 

Explication. — ^I say absolutely infinite, but not in its own 
kind {sui generis) ; for whatever is infinite only in its own 
kind, of this we are able to deny infinite attributes; but 
what is absolutely infinite, to its essence pertains whatever 
expresses essence, and involves no negation. 

VII. That thing will be called free, which exists from 
the sole necessity of its nature, and is determined to action 
by itself alone; but necessary, or rather forced, which is 
determined by another to exist and operate in a certain 
and determinate manner. 

Vill. By Eternity I understand existence itself as far as 
1 (1) 
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it i= couoeived to follow necessarily from the sole definition 
of aij c-ternai thifi^r. 

ExjAlrntlo", — For -uch an existence as eternal truth, or 
as the esrenc*: of a tliintr is a conce; tion, and can not there- 
fore r»e exi^iaiiiod bv <liiration or lime, althoush duration 
if* conc',-iv«."l to waT:l begin niii^r and end. 

AXI'.'MS. 

I. All thin^rs V. lji<:b are, an- in Thenis..-Ivt;s or in another. 

II. That wljj^-ii can not be eon reived bv another HiUSt 
be coi:c<'ived I'V it.-r^.-lf. 

III. From a L'iv^-n detorininate cav.se an eflect necossa- 
rilv lollou-.-. iiiKl contrariwise, vi no iletorminate cause is 
giv«fn. it is iTnj>o--ibif' thai an rtb.Mjt sh'»uld n>ilow. 

IV. Th«.' knowh.dLTo of an ellect del -ends upon the 
kijowb-il^o of" th<; can-^e, and inv(»lves tlie same. 

W 'J'iiiniTr^ wliicli have niutnallv nc»thin*r in common, 
can not b<t rnnlnallv nndeistood bv each other, or the con- 
ce[)tion of ow^. rjoes not involve the conception of the 
other. 

VI. A \v\u: idea niiir-t ai^ree with its object. 

VII. Whatever is able to be conceived as not existing, 
tli(; (jrtsence of this does not involve existence. 

rR0I»0SITIOXS. 

Proposition I. Suhstance is jmor in nature to its affections. 
iJeinoitHtratloii. — This is evident trom Deft", iii. and v. 
1*1101'. II. Two substances, hn:ing different attributes^ have 

nothing mUtUdll;/ ill cominnii, 

Dcm. — This ift evident from Def. iii. For each must be 
in itHclf, and must be conceived by itself; or the concep- 
tion of one does not involve the conception of the other. 

Tkop. III. Of things which have nothing mutually in com" 
moiij one can not be the cause of the other. 

Dem, — II they have nothing mutually in common, then 
(by Ax. V.) they can not be mutually understood by each 
other, and therefore (by Ax. iv.) one can not be the cause 
of the other. Q. E. D. 

Prop. IV. Two or more distinct things are distinguished 
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from each other either by a difference of the attributes of the 
substance^j or by a difference of their affections, 

Dem. — All things which are, are in themselves or in 
another (by Ax. i.) ; that is (by Detf. iii and v.), beside 
the intellect nothing is given except substances ami their 
aftections. Nothing therefore is given except the intellect, 
by which several things can be mutually distingiiished ex- 
cept substances, or what is the same thing (by Ax. iv.), 
their attributes and their aftections. Q, E, D. 

Prop. V. In the nature of things iico or more substances of 
the same nature^ or attribute, can not be given. 

Dem. — If several distinct substances should be given, 
they should be distinguished, cither by a difterence of 
attributes, or by a difterence of aftections (by the fore- 
going Prop.). If only by a difterence of attributes, then it 
is granted, there is given only one thing of the same at- 
tribute. But if by a diftbrence of aftections, since sub- 
stance is prior in nature to its aff*ections (by Prop, i.), then 
the affections being laid aside, and it being considered in 
itself, that is (by Deft', iii. and vi.), truly considered, it can 
not be conceived to be distinguished from another; that is 
(by the foregoing Prop.), there can not be given several 
substances, but only one. (j. E. D, 

Prop. VI. One substance can not be produced by another 
substance. 

Dem. — In the nature of tilings two substances pf the 
same attribute can not be given (by the forciroing Prop.), 
that is (by Prop, ii.), which have any thing mutually in 
common. Therefore (by Prop, iii.), one can not be the 
cause of the other, or one can not be produced by the 
other. Q. E. D. 

Corollary. — Hence it follows that substance can not be 
produced by another. For in the nature of things, noth- 
ing is given except substances and their aftections, as ap- 
pears from Ax. i. and Deff. iii. and v. But it can not be 
produced by substance (by the foregoing Prop.). There- 
fore, absolutely, substance can not be produced by another. 

q. E. D. 

. Otherwise. — ^This is still more easily demonstrated by the 
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absurd contradictory. For if substance could be produced 
by another, the* knowledge of it ought to depend upon a 
knowledge of its cause (by Ax. iv.), and therefore (by Def. 
iii.) there would not be substance. 

Prop. VII. It pertains to the nature of substance to exist, 

Dem. — Substance can not be produced by another (by 
Corollary of the foregoing Prop.) ; it will therefore be the 
cause of itself; that is (by Def. i.), its essence necessarily 
involves existence, or it pertains to its nature to exist. 
Q. E. D. 

Prop. VIII. Every substance is necessarily infinite. 

Dem. — Substance of one attribute exists only alone (by 
Prop, v.), and it pertains to its nature to exist (by Prop, 
vii.). It will therefore, from its nature, exist either as 
finite or as infinite. But it will not exist as finite. For 
(by Def. ii.) it must be limited by another of the same na- 
ture, which also must necessarily exist (by Prop, vii.) and 
therefore there would be given two substances of the same 
attribute, which is absurd (by Prop. v.). It exists there- 
fore as infinite. Q. E. D. 

Scholium I. — Since to be finite is in reality in part a 
negation, and to be intinite the absolute attirmation of the 
existence of any nature, it follows from Prop. vii. alone, 
that every substance must be infinite. 

Schol. II. — I doubt not but that to all who judge of 
things confusedly, and are not accustomed to recognize 
things by their first causes, it may be diflicult to conceive 
the demonstration of Prop, vii.; because, namely, they 
do not discriminate between the modifications of sub- 
stances and substances themselves, and do not know 
how things are produced. Whence it comes to pass, 
that they attribute to substances the beginning which they 
see natural things have, and without any mental repug- 
nance feign trees as speaking, like men, and imagine men 
to be formed alike from stones and seed, and that any 
forms whatever may be transformed into any others. Thus 
likewise those who confound divine nature with human 
easily attribute human aflfections to God, especially whilst 
they are ignorant how affections are produced in the mind. 



But if men would attend to the nature of eiibBtance, they 
■would not in the least doubt the truth of Prop. vii. ; in- 
deed thia proposition would become an axiom to all, and 
would he reckoned among common notions. For hy sub- 
stance they wonld understand that which is in itself, and 
is conceived by itself; that is, that, the knowledge of which 
does not need the knowledge of any thing else. But by 
modes they would understand that which is in another, 
and the conception of which is formed by the conception 
of the thing in which they are. Fortius reason we are 
able to have true ideas of modes having no existence, 
since, although they do not really exist without the intel- 
lect, yet their essence is so comprehended in another, that 
thoy may be conceived by the same. But the truth of 
substances is without the intellect only in themselves, be- 
cause they are conceived by themselves. If therefore any 
one shonhl say that lie has a clear and distinct, thiit is, the 
true idea of a substance, and that nevertheless he doubts 
whether such a substance exists, this verily would be to say 
(a« must be clear to an attentive person), that he has a true 
conception, but still is in doubt whether it is not a false 
one; or if one should maintain that substance can be cre- 
ated, he would at the same time maintain that a false idea 
can be made true, than which nothing more absurd can be 
conceived. It must therefore of necessity be admitted that 
the existence of substance, as touching its essence, is an 
eternal irnth. 

But from this we are able in another way to conclude 
that only one of the same nature can be given, which I 
have thought it worth while here to show. But that I may 
do this in an orderly way, it is to be noted (1) that the true 
detiivition of any particular thing, involves and expresses 
nothing except the nature of tlie thing defined. Fnim 
which thia follows (2), that a definition neither involves hor 
expresses any number of individuals, since .it expresses 
nothing except the nature of the tiling dalined — e.g., the 
definition of the triangle expresses nothing except the sim- 
ple nature of the triangle, hut not any certain number of 
triangles. It is to be noted (3) that tiiere is given neoes- 
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sarily some certain cause of every existing thing, on ac- 
count of which it exists. Finally it is to be noted (4) that 
this cause, on account of which any thing exists, must 
either be contained in the very nature and definition of the 
existing thing (to wit, because it pertains to its nature to 
exist), or it must be given without it. These things being 
given, it follows, that if in nature some certain number of 
individuals exist, a cause must necessarily be given, why 
these individuals, and why neither more nor fewer exist. 
If, e, g., in the nature of things, twenty men exist (whom, 
for the sake of greater perspicuity, I suppose to exist to- 
gether, and that before in nature no others had existed), it 
will not suffice (in order, namely, that we may render a 
reason why twenty men exist) to show the cause of human 
nature in general, but will be necessary, in addition, to 
show the cause why neither more nor fewer than twenty 
exist; since (by Note iii.) the cause of each, why it exists, 
must be given. But this cause (by Notes ii. and iii.) can 
not be contained in human nature itself, because the true 
definition of man does not involve tlie number twenty, and 
therefore (by Note iv.) the cause why these twenty men 
exist, and consequently why each one exists, must neces- 
sarily be given without each ; and therefore it may be in- 
ferred absolutely that every thing of whose nature more 
individuals are able to exist, must necessarily have an ex- 
ternal cause for their existence. Now since (as already 
shown in this Scholium) it pertains to the nature of sub- 
stance to exist, its definition must involve necessary exist- 
ence; consequently, from the sole definition of it, it« exist- 
ence must be inferred. But from its definition (as we have 
shown in Notes ii. and iii.), the existence of several sub- 
stances can not be deduced ; it follows therefore necessarily 
from this, as was asserted, that only' one single substance 
of the same nature exists. 

Prop. IX. The more of reality or being any thing haSy the 
more aUributes belong to it, 

Dem, — This is evident from Def. iv. 

Prop. X. Every attribute of a substance may he conceived by 
itself. 
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Gem. — For attribute is that which the intellect pereeiveB 
concerning substance, as constituting its essence (by Def. 
iv.), and therefore (by Def. iii.) it must be conceived by it- 
self, q. E. D. 

Schot. — From these things, it appears, that although 
two attributes are conceived as really distinct, that is, one 
without the help of the other, we are still not able thence 
to conclude that these constitute two entities or two di- 
verse Bubstancea; for this belongs to the nature of Bubstance, 
that each of its attributes may be conceived by itself, 
since all tlie attributes which it has, have always been in 
it, and one could not have been produced by another ; but 
each expresses the reality or being of the substnnce. It is 
for from being absurd to attribute several attributes to one 
Bubatance ; on the contrary, nothing in nature is clearer, 
than that each entity must be conceived under some attri- 
bute, and that the more reality or being it has, the more 
attributes it may have, which express as well necessity or 
eternity, as inllnity ; and oousequently nothing also is 
clearer, than that being absolutely infinite (as was shown 
in Dff. vi) must necessarily be defined as being which con- 
eista of infinite attributes, each one of which expresses a 
certain eternal and infinite essence. 

But now if any one demands, by what sign we are able 
to discriminate the difference of substances, let him read 
tbe following propositions, which show that in nature, only 
one single substance exists, and that this is absolutely infin- 
ite; for which reason, this sign is demanded in vain. 

Prop. XI. God, or substance, eonstsf iny of ijijinite attributes, 
each one of which acpresses eternal and infinite essence, neees- 
$arily cm/s. , 

Dem. — If you deny it, conceive, if it can bo done, that 
God does not exist. Therefore (by Ax. vJi.) his essence 
does not involve existence. But this (by Prop, vii.) is ab- 
sord. Therefore God necessarily exists, Q. E. D. 

Otherwise. — Of every thing a cause or renaon must be as- 
signed, as well why it exists, as why it does not exist — e. g. 
if a triangle exists, a reason or cause must be given, why it 
exists; but if it does not exist, a reason also or cause mast 
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be given, which prevents its existence^ or which cancels its 
existence. 

But this reason or cause must either be contained in the 
nature of the thing, or it must be without it — e, g. the rea- 
son or cause why a square circle does not exist, its own 
nature indicates; to-wit., because it involves a contradic- 
tion. (See Prop, vii.) But the reason why a circle or a tri- 
angle exists, or why it does not exist, does not follow from 
its nature, but from the order of universal corporeal na- 
ture ; for from this it must follow, either that a triangle 
now necessarily exists, or that it is impossible that it now 
exists. But these things are self-evident. Prom which 
things it follows, that that necessarily exists, of which no 
reason or cause can be given which prevents its existence. 
If therefore no reason or cause can be given which prevents 
the existence of God, or which cancels his existence, it 
must be concluded that he necessarily exists. But if such 
a reason or cause could be given, this would be given 
either within the nature of God, or without it; that is, in 
another substance of another nature. Por if it were of the 
same nature, by this it would be conceded that God is 
given. But substance, which should be of another nature, 
would have nothing in common with God (by Prop, ii.), 
and therefore could neither posit nor cancel his exist- 
ence. Since therefore a reason or cause, which would can- 
cel the divine existence, can not be given without the di- 
A- ' vine nature, it must necessarily be given, if indeed he 
does not exist, within his own nature, which would involve 
a contradiction. But to afirm this concerning a being 
absolutely infinite, and in the highest degree perfect, is ab- 
surd. Therefore neither within God, nor without God, is 
any cause or reason given, which cancels his existence, and 
therefore God necessarily exists. Q. E. D. ; " * 

Otherwise, — To be able not to exist is impotence, and con- 
trariwise, to be able to exist is power (as is self-evident). 
If therefore that which now necessarily exists is only fin- 
ite beings, then finite beings are more powerful than the 
being absolutely infinite : but this (as is self-evident) is ab- 
surd; therefore, either nothing exists, or being absolutely 
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tDfinite also necessarily exists. But we exist either in our- 
eelves, or -in another which neeessanlj exist«. (See Ax. i., 
and Proi). vii.) Therefore being absolutely inliiiite, ihat 
is (by Dei', vi.) Qod, necessarily exists, Q. E. D. 

Schol. — In this last demoustratLon, I have desired to 
show the existence of God A posteriori, that the demonstra- 
tion might be more easily apprehended ; but not for the 
reason that the existence of God does not follow from the 
eania proof A priori. For since to be able to exist is pow- 
er, it follows that the more of reality appertuina to the na- 
ture of any thing, so much the more power to exist it bas 
from itself; and therefore that being absolutely iuiinitc, or 
God, has from itself absoluteiy infinite power of existing, 
and therefore absolutely exists. Still many perhaps will 
not be able easily to see the evidence of this demonstration, 
because they have been accustomed to contemplate only 
those things which are derived from ex'erual causes; and 
from these they see tiiat those tbiugs also perish easily 
which spring quickly into being, that is, which easily exist ; 
and on the other hand, they judge those things more diffi- 
cult of production, that is, not an easily brought into be- 
ing, to which they conceive more aa belonging. But that 
they may be freed from these prejudices, I have no need 
here to show in what sense the position is true, that what 
quickly springs into beiug, also quickly perishes, nor 
even whether, in reference to the totality of nature, all 
things are equally easy, or the reverse. It is sufficient 
merely to remark that I am not here speaking of things i 
which spriug from external causes, but concerning sub- 
stances only, which (by Prop, vi.) can be produced by 
no external cause. For things which spring from ex- 
ternal causes, whether they consist of many parts or of few, 
whatever of perfection or reality they have, owe the whole 
of this to the force of the external cause ; and therefore 
their existence arises from the sule perfection of the exter- 
nal cause, and not from its own. Oft the contrary, what- 
ever perfection substance has, is due to no external cause ; 
wherefore, its existence also must follow from its own na- 
ture alone, which consequently is nothing else than its es- 
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sence. Perfection therefore does not cancel the existence 
of a thing, but on the contrary posits it; but imperfection 
on the other hand cancels it, and therefore, concerning the 
existence of nothing, are we able to be more certain, than 
concerning the existence of being absolutely infinite, or 
perfect ; that is, of God. For since his essence excludes 
all imperfection, and involves absolute perfection, it re- 
moves thereby every ground of doubt concerning his ex- 
istence, and gives the higliest certainty of it, which, I be- 
lieve, will be clear to one, giving to the subject a moderate 
degree of attention. 

Prop. XII. No attribute of substance can be truly conceived^ 
from which it follows that substance can be dimded. 

Dem. — For the parts into which substance, thus con- 
ceived, would be divided, will either retain the nature of 
substance, or they will not. If the first then (by Prop, 
viii.), each part must be infinite and (by Prop, vi.) its own 
cause, and (by Prop, v.) it will consist of a diflferent attri- 
bute; and therefore from one substance, it will be possible 
to constitute several, which (by Prop, vi.) is absurd. Add 
to this, that the parts (by Prop, ii.) would have nothing in 
common witli the whole, and the whole (by Def. iv. and 
Prop. X.) would be able, both to be and to be conceived, 
without its parts, which no one can doubt to be absurd. 
But let the second be posited, to wit, that the parts will 
not retain the nature of the substance, then, when the 
whole substance should be divided into equal parts, it 
would lose the nature of the substance, and would cease to 
be, which (by Prop, vii.) is absurd. 

Prop. XIII. Substayice absolutely infinite is indivisible. 

Dem. — For if it were divisible, the parts into which it 
would be divided would either retain the nature of sub- 
stance absolutely infinite or they would not. If the first, 
then will several substances of the same nature be given, 
which (by Prop, v.) is absurd. If the second is posited, 
then (as above) substance absolutely infinite can cease to 
be, which (by Prop, xi.) is also absurd. 

CorolL — ^From these things it follows, that no sub- 
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Stance, and therefore no corporeiil sulistimee, in so far as it 
is Biibstaiiue, is divisible. 

Sckot. — Thiit substance is imiiviaible, may be more sim- 
ply uiiderstooJ fjora tliia ground aloue, that the nature 
of substance can not be corjceived, except as infinite, und 
that by a piirt of substance nothing else can be under- 
stood than finite substance, which (by Prop, viii.) implies 
a manifest contradiction. 

Prop. XIV. Besides God, no substance can be either given 
or conceived. 

Dem. — Since Goil is being absolutely infinite, concerning 
which no attribute, which expresses the essence of sub- 
Btance, cun be denied (by Dcf. vi.), and he necessarily ex- 
ists (by Prop, xi.) ; if any subatance except God could be 
^ven, this must be explained by some attribute of God, 
and thus two aubstaiices of the same attribute would exist, 
which (by Prop, v.) is absurd ; and therefore no substance 
without God can be given, and hence not even conceived. 
For if it could be conceived, it must necessarily be con- 
ceived as existing; but this (by the first part of this Dem.) 
19 absurd. Therefore besidcrt God no substance can be 
either given or conceived. Q. E. D. 

Coroll. I. — Hence it follows most clearly; 1. That God 
is single: that is (by Def. vi.), that in the natuns of things 
only one substance is given, and that this is absolutely in- 
finite, aa we have already intimated (Schnl., Prop, x.). 

CoroU. II. — It follows: 2. That the extended thing and 
the thinking thing are either attributes of God, or (by 
Ax. i.) affections of the attributes of God, 

Peop. XV. Whatever is, is in God ; and wi'hout God noth- 
ing can ei'thfr be or be conceived. 

Dem. — Besides God, no substance (that i.s [by Def, iii.] 
the thing which is in itself and is conceived by itself) 
can be given or conceived (by Prop. xiv). But (by Def. 
V.) modes without substance can neither bo nor be con- 
ceived; wherefore these are able to be in the divine nature 
alone, and tn be conceived by it alone. But besides sub- 
stances and modes nothing is given (by Ax, i.). There- 
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fore, without God, nothing is able to be or to be conceived. 
Q.E.D. ^ 

SchoL — There are those who conceive N?f God, as con- 
sisting of body and mind, as a man, and subject to pas- 
sions ; but how widely these err from a true knowledge of 
God, is sufficiently evident from the things already demon- 
strated. But I pass these by ; for all who have in any 
measure considered the divine nature, deny that God is 
corporeal. This also they prove most satisfactorily by this, 
that by body we understand, whatever quantity, having 
length, breadth, and depth, is terminated by some certain 
figure ; than which nothing could be more absurdly spoken 
of God, a being namely absolutely infinite. However, by 
other reasons, through which they endeavor to prove the 
same thing, they clearly show that they remove corporeal 
or extended substance itself altogether from the divine 
nature, and regard it as created by God. But by what di- 
vine power it could have been created, they are altogether 
ignorant ; which clearly shows that they do not understand 
'^hat they themselves utter. I have demonstrated, as I 
judge, with sufficient clearness (see Coroll. Prop, vi., and 
Schol. ii.. Prop, viii.), that no substance can be produced 
or created by another. Further, we have shown (Prop, 
xiv.), that besides God no substance is given or can be 
conceived ; and hence we conclude that extended sub- 
stance is one of the infinite attributes of God. But in 
order to a fuller explication, I shall refute the arguments 
of opponents, which all reduce themselves to these. Firsiy 
that corporeal substance, as substance, consists, as they 
think, of parts, and therefore they deny that the same can 
be infinite, and consequently can appertain to God. But 
they explain this by many examples, from which I will 
adduce one or more. If corporeal substance, they say, is 
infinite, it may be conceived to be divided into two parts;, 
each part will he either finite or infinite. If the former, then 
an infinite is composed of two finite parts, which is absurd. 
If the latter, then an infinite is posited doubly greater 
than another infinite, which is also absurd. Further- 
more, if an infinite quantity is measured by parts equaling 
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feet, it must consist of an iiiSnite uumber of sucfa parte; 
so also, if it sboiild be measured by parts equaling inches; 
and therefore one intinite number will be twelve times 
greater than another infinite. Finally, if from one point 
of any infinite quantity it ia conceived that two lines, as 
^^-^^^ A B, iiTid A C, of a certiiin and determi- 
^^^^"'^^ nate distance in the beginning, should 

'"""--~.,„„^^ be extended into infinity; it ia certain 

^~"~~~-~c that the distance between B and C con- 
tiiiDally increases, and al length, from determinate will 
become indeterminable. Since then-fore these absurdities 
follow, as they think, from supposing quantity to be in- 
fiuite, it is thence concluded that corporeal substance 
must be finite, and consequently does not appertain to the 
essence of God. A second argument is sought also from 
the supreme perfection of God. For God, they say, since 
he isa being supremely perfect, can mitanfler; but corporeal 
substance, since it is divisible, ia able to suffer ; it follows 
therefore that it dues not belong to the essence itself of 
God. These are arguments which 1 find in authors, by 
which they endeavor to show that corporeal subatance ia 
anwurtby the divine nature, and can not appertain to it. 
However, if any one will rightly consider the matter, he 
will find that I have already replied to these proofs, aince 
they all have their foundation in this alone, that tiiey 
suppose corporeal subatanee to be composed of parts, 
which I have already shuwn (Prop, xii,, witli Coroll. Prop, 
xiii.) to be absurd. From this, if any one will properly 
consider the eaae, he will see that all these absurdities (for 
I do not dispute that they are absurd), from which Ihey 
wish to infer that extended substance is finite, by no means 
follow from the supposition that quantity is infinite, but 
from their supposition that infinite quantity is mensura- 
ble and ia composed of finite parts; wherefire, from the 
absurdities which are thence derived, they_ are able to con- 
clude nothing, except that infinite quantity is not mensura- 
ble, and that it can not be composed of finite parts. But 
(his ia the same which we above (Prop, xii., etc.) have al- 
ready demonstrated. Wherefore, the weapon which they 
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aim at us, they in reality hurl against themselves. If 
therefore, from this, their own absurdity, they persist in 
concluding that extended substance must be finite, they 
commit the same error as one who, having attributed to a 
circle the properties of a square, concludes that the circle 
has no center, from wliich all the lines drawn to the cir- 
cumference are equal. For corporeal substance, which can 
be conceived only as infinite, as single, and as indivisible 
(see Props, v., viii., xii.), this, for their conclusion, they 
conceive to be finite, to consist of parts, to be multiplex 
and divisible. In like manner, otiiers, after supposing that 
a line is composed of points, know how to find many ar- 
guments by which they show that a line can not be in- 
finitelv divided. And certainlv it is not less absurd to as- 
sunie the position, that corporeal substance is composed of 
bodies or parts, tlian that body is composed of surface, sur- 
face of lines, and that lines finally are composed of points. 
But this all must admit, who know the clear reason to be 
infallible, and especially those who deny that there is a 
vacuum. For if corporeal substance could be so divided 
that its parts should be really distinct, why then could not 
one part be annihilated, the rest remaining as before, mu- 
tually connected? and why must all be so conjoined that 
there can be no vacuum? Surely, of things which are in 
reality distinct from each other, one may be without 
another and remain in its own place. Since therefore there 
is no vacuum in nature (concerning which elsewhere), but 
all parts must so meet that no vacuum can be given, it 
also follows from this, that these can not in realitv be dis- 
tingnished; that is, that corporeal substance, in as far as it 
is substance, can not be divided. If now anv one should 
ask, why we are by nature so prone to divide quantity, I 
answer, that quantity is conceived by us in two ways, to wit, 
abstractly, or superticially ; that is, as we imagine it, or as 
substance, which is done by the intellect alone. If there- 
fore we consider quantity, as it is in the imagination, which 
is often and easily done by us, it will be found finite, di- 
visible, and composed of parts ; but if we consider it as it 
is in the intellect, and conceive it, in as far as it is sub- 
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stance, which is done with very great difBculty, then, as 
we have already demonstrated, it will he found infinite, 
single, and indivisible, which, to all who know how to dis- 
tinguish between imagination and intellect, will be suffi- 
ciently manifest; especially if attention also is given to 
this, that matter is everywhere the same, and that parts are 
not distinguished in it, except in so far as we conceive it 
to be affected in different modes, whence Its parts are dia- 
tinguislied only modalwise, but not in reality; e.g., water, 
in so far as it is water, we conceive to be ilivided, and its 
part^ tu be separated from one another, hut not in so far as 
it is corpcreal euhstauce, for thus far it is not separated, 
nor divided. Again, water, as water, is generated and per- 
iBhes; but, as substance, U is neither produced nor does it 
perish. And by these reasons,! suppose, I also reply to 
the second argument, since it has iis foundation in thie, 
that matter, as substance, is divisible, and is composed of 
parts. Were this however not the case, I know no reason 
why it should be unworthy the divine nature, since (by 
Prop, xiv.) no substance, without God, can be posited from 
which it could suffer. All things, I say, are in God, and 
all things "hich are produced are produced solely by the 
laws of the infinite nature of God, and (as already shown) 
follow from the necessity of his essence ; wherefore it can 
by no means be said that God suffers from another, or that 
extended substance is unworthy the divine nature, although 
it is supposed divisible, provided only it is granted to be 
eternal and infinite. But of this, enough for the present. 

Peop. XVI. By the necessity of the divine nature, iiifinites 
(that is, nil things which can fall under an infinite intelUcf) 
must follow in infinite modes. 

Dem. — This proposition must be manifest to every one, 
if only attention is given to this, that from the definition 
^ven of any thing whatever, the intellect iulers several 
properties, which indeed necessarily follow from the same 
(that is, from the very essence of the thing), and the more 
of reality the definition of the thing involves. But since 
the divine nature has ahsoluiely infinite attributes (by Def. 
vi.), of which also each one expresses infinite essence in its 
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own kind, therefore, from the necessity of the same, infin- 
ites in infinite modes must necessarily follow (that is, all 
things which can fall under an infinite intellect). Q.E, D. 

Coroll. L — Hence it follows that God is the efficient 
cause of all things which can fall under an infinite in- 
tellect. 

Coroll. II. — It follows, secondly, that God is cause per stj 
but not per accidens. 

Coroll. HI. — It follows, thirdly, that God is absolutely 
the first cause. 

Prop. XVII. God acts by the sole laws of his own nature^ 
and is forced by no one. 

Dem. — By the sole necessity of the divine nature, or 
(what is the same thing) from the sole laws of the same 
nature, we have already shown (Prop, xvi.) that infinites 
absolutely follow ; and we have demonstrated (Prop, xv.) 
that nothing is without God, nor is able to be conceived; 
but that all things are in God; wherefore nothing can be 
without him, by which he can be determined or forced to 
act, and therefore God acts by the sole laws of his own na- 
ture, and is forced by no one. Q. E. D. 

Coroll. J. Hence it follows, first, that no cause can be 
given, whether extrinsically or intrinsically, which can 
incite God to action, except the perfection of his own 
nature. 

Coroll. II. — It follows, secondly, that God alone is a 
free cause. For God alone exists by the sole necessity of 
his own nature (by Prop. xi. and Coroll. i. and Prop, xiv.), 
and by the sole necessity of his own nature, he acts (by 
preceding Prop.). Therefore (by Def. vii.) he alone is a 
free cause. Q. E. D. 

SchoL — Others think that God is a free cause, for the 
reason that he is able, as they think, to bring it to pass, 
that those things which we have said follow from his 
nature, that is, which are in his power, may not come into 
being, or that they may not be produced by him. But this 
is the same as if they should say that God is able to effect, 
that from the nature of a triangle it should not follow 
that its three angles should be equal to two right angles^ 
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or that from a given cause there ehould not follow an ef- 
fect, which is absurd. Again, I shall show below, without 
any aid from this proposition, that to the nature of God 
there appertaias neither intellect nor will. I know indeed 
there are many who suppose tliemaelves able to demtiu- 
strate that there appertains supreme intellect and free will 
to God, for tbey say they know nothing more perfect 
which they can attribute to Guil than that which is the 
highest perfection in us. Again, although they conceive 
God to be in reality in the highest degree intelligent, they 
still do not believe that he is able to cause all things, which 
he knows, to exist; for they tliink that in this way they 
should destroy the power of God. If, say they, he had 
created all things which are in his intellect, he would then 
have been able to create nothinjr more, which they believe 
assails the omnipotence of God; therefore they prefer to 
decide that God is indifferent to all things, creating noth- 
ing else, except timt ivhich, by a certain absolute will, he 
has decreed to create. But I think I have shown with 
sufficient clearness (see Prop, xvi.), that from the supreme 
power of God, or from his infinite nature, infinite things 
in infinite modes — that is, all things — have necessarily 
flowed, or always follow by the same necessity; in the 
EaniB way as from the nature of a triangle it follows from 
eternity to eternity that its three angles are equal to 
two right ones. Wherefore the omnipotence of God in 
reality bits been from eternity, and in the same reality will 
remain to eternity. In this way, according to my judg- 
ment, U the omnipotence of God far more perfectly pre- 
sented. Indeed, to speak plainly, these opponents seem to 
deny the omnipotence of God. For they are firced to 
admit that Qod knows infinite things which are produci- 
ble, but which nevertheless he will not be able to create. 
For othiTwise, that is, if he should create all that he 
knows, according to them, he would exhaust bis omnipo- 
tence, and render himself imperfect. In order tlierofure 
that they may present God as perfect, they are under the 
oeceasity of presenting him at the same time as unable to 
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effect all things to which his power extends, than which I 
do not see what could be imagined more absurd, or more 
repugnant to the omnipot/ence of God. Again, let me 
here say something touching the intellect and will which 
we commonly ascribe to Qod. If to the eternal essence of 
God intellect and will in fact appertain, by each of these 
attributes something different must be understood from 
what men commonly understand. For the intellept and 
will which constitute the essence of God must differ in the 
highest degree from our intellect and will, and can agree 
with them in nothing except the name ; indeed, in no other 
respect than the celestial constellation of the dog agrees 
with the barking animal which bears the same name. 
This I will proceed to demonstrate. If intellect apper- 
tained to the divine nature, it could not, as in the case 
of our intellect, be posterior (as many think) or simul- 
taneous in nature with the things known, since in caus- 
ality Qod is prior to all things (by Coroll. i., Prop. 
xvi.). On the contrary, truth and the formal essence of 
things is such, because it exists as such objectively in the 
intellect of God. Wherefore the intellect of God, in so 
far as it is conceived to constitute the essence of God, is in 
reality the cause of things, at once of their essence and of 
their existence ; which seems also to have been observed by 
those who have asserted that the intellect, will, and power 
of God are one and the same thing. Since therefore the 
intellect of God is the sole cause of things, to wit, as we 
have shown, both of their essence and of their existence, 
he must necessarily differ from them, both in respect to es- 
sence and in respect to existence. For that which is caused 
differs from its cause, precisely in that which it has from 
the cause; e. g,^ a man is the cause of the existence, not 
of the essence of another man, for this is an eternal 
truth. Therefore they may altogether agree in essence, 
but in existence they must differ. Therefore, if the exist- 
ence of one perishes, that of the other will not therefore 
perish ; but if the essence of the one should be destroyed 
and become false, the essence of the other would be de- 
stroyed also. Wherefore, the thing which is the cause 
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both of the essence and of the existence of any effect, must 
differ from snch an effect, both in respect to essence and in 
respect to existence. But the intellect of God is the cause 
both of the essence and of the existence oi our intellect; 
therefore the intellect of God, us far as it is conceived to 
constitute the divine essence, differs from our intellect, both . 
in regard to essence and in regard to existence; nor can it 
agree with it in any thing but in name, as we asserted. 
Ab touching the will, we may proceed in the same way, as 
any one will easily see. 

Prop. XVIII. God is the immanent, but not the transient 
cause of all things. 

Bern. — All things which are, are in God, and must be 
conceived through God (by Prop, xv.), and therefore (Co- 
roll, i., Prop, xvi.) God ia the cause of all things which are 
in himself. This is the first. Then, without God, no sub- 
Btauce can be given (by Prop, xiv.); that is (by Def. iii.), 
a thing which is in itself, without God. This is the sec- 
ond. God therefore ia the immanent cause of uU things, 
bat not the transient. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XIX, Goi/, or all llie attributes of God, are eternal. 

Detn. — God (by Def. vi.) is substance, which (by Prop. ; 
si.) necessarily exists; that is (by Prop, vii.), to whose na- 
ture it appertaiuB to exist, or (what is the same thing) from 
whose definition it follows that it exists, and therefore (by 
Def, viii.) ia eternal. Then by the attributes of God, that 
is to be understood, which (by Def, iv.) expresses the es- 
sence of the divine substance; that is, that which belongs 
to subatatWe. This very thing, I say, must the attribntos 
contain. But (as I have already demonstrated, Prop, vii.) 
eternity belongs to the nature of substance ; therefore each 
one of the attributes must contain eternity, and thua all 
are eternal. 

Schol. — This proposition is very clearly evident from the 
manner in which (Prop, xi.) I have demonstrated the ex- 
istence of God. From this demonstration, I say, it ia ev- 
ident that the existence of God, as well as iiis essence, ia 
an eternal truth. Once more, in Part I., Prop, xix., of 
CartesiuB Princip. of Philoa., I have demonstrated, in 
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another way, the eternity of God, but it is not needful to 
repeat it here. 

Prop. XX. The existence of God and his essence^ are one 
and the same. 

Dem. — God (by the preceding Prop.) and all his attributes, 
are eternal; that is (by Def. viii.), each of his attributes ex- 
presses existence. Therefore the same attributes of God, 
which (by Def. iv.) explain the eternal essence of God, ex- 
plain, at the same time, his eternal existence; that is, that 
very thing which constitutes the essence of God, consti- 
tutes, at the same time, his existence, and thus this and his 
essence are one and the same. Q. E. D. 

CorolL 1. — Hence it follows : I. That the existence of God, 
as well as his essence, is an eternal truth. 

CorolL II. — It follows : 11. That God, or all the attributes 
of God, are immutable. For if they should be changed in re- 
spect to existence, they would also be changed in respect to 
essence (by preced. Prop.) ; that is, as is self-evident, from 
true tliey would become false, which is absurd. 

Prop. XXI. All things, which follow from the absolute na- 
ture of any attribute of God, must have existed always, and 
as infinite, or by the same attribute they are eternal and infinite. 

Dem. — Conceive, if it can be done, and if you deny this, 
that, in some attribute of God, something follows from its 
absolute nature which is finite, and has a determinate ex- 
istence or duration ; e, </., the idea of God in thought. But 
thought, since it is supposed an attribute of God, is neces- 
sarily (by Prop, xi.) infinite in its nature. But in so far as 
it holds an id^a of God, it is supposed finite. But (by Def. 
ii.) it can not be conceived finite, unless it is limited by 
thought itself. But it is not limited by thought itself, in 
so far as it constitutes the idea of God, for thus far it is 
supi>o8ed to be finite; therefore it must be limited by 
thought, in so far as it does not constitute the idea of God, 
which, nevertheless (by Prop, xi.), must necessarily exist. 
Thought then is posited not constituting the idea of God, 
and therefore, from its nature, in as far as it is absolute 
thought, the idea of God does not necessarily follow. 
(For it is conceived as constituting and not constituting the 
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idea of God.) This is contrary to the hypothesis. Where- 
fore, if the idea of God in thought, op any thing (for the 
example is indifferent, as the demonstrntion is universal) in 
any attribute of God. follows from the necessity of the ab- 
solute nature of the attribnie itself, this musl, of necessity, 
he infinite, which was the first thing to be proved. 

Again, that which thus follows from the necessity of the 
nature of any attribute, can not have a limited duration. 
For, if you deny it, let a thing be supposed, which follows 
from the necessity of the nature of some attribute, to be 
posited in some attribute of God, e. g., the idea of God in 
thought, and let this be supposed once not to have existed, 
or about not to exist hereafter. But since thought is sup- 
posed as an attribute of God, it must also exist necessarily, 
and as immutable (by Prop, xi, and Coroll. ii, Prop. xx). 
Wherefore, beyond the limits of the duration of the idea 
of God (for it is supposed once not to have existed, or that 
it will hereafter cease to exist), thought without the idea of 
God must exist. But this is contrary to the liypothesisj 
for it is supposed that, from the thought posited, the idea 
of God necessarily follows. Therefore the idea of God in 
thought, or any thing whicli necessarily follows from the 
al)solute nature of any attribute of God, can not have a 
limited duration, but by the same attribute is eternal. 
This was the second thing. Note that the same may be 
affirmed of any thing whatever which, in any attribute of 
God, follows necessarily from God's absolute nature. 

Prop. XXII. WhaUeer follows from any other nttrihute of 
God, in OS fur as it is iransforme/i by such a modification, as 
exists necesaarily and as infinite by the same, must also exist 
both necessarily and as infinite. 

Dem. — The demonstration of this proposition proceeds 
in the same way, as the demonstration of the preceding 
proposition. 

Prop. XXIII. E);ery mode, which exists riecessarily and as 
infinite, must necessardy follow, either from the absolute nature 
of some attribute of God, or from some attribute transformed 
by a modification, which exists both necessarily and as infinite. 

Dem. — Mode is in another, by which it must be con- 
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•^ ceived (by Def. v.); that is (by Prop, xv.), is in God 
alone, and can be conceived through God alone. If, there- 
fore, a mode is conceived necessarily to exist, and to be 
infinite, each must be necessarily inferred, or is perceived 
through some attribute of God, in as far as the same is 
conceived to express infinity and necessity of existence, or 
(what, by Def. viii., is the same) eternity ; that is (by Def, 
vi. and Prop, xix.), as far as it is absolutely considered. 
Mode, therefore, which exist? both necessarily, and as in- 
finite, must follow from the absolute nature of some attri- 
bute of God; and that either directly (for which see Prop, 
xxi.), or by the mediation of some mode, which follows 
from his absolute nature; that is (by preceding Prop.), 
which exists necessarily, and as infinite. Q. E, D. 

Prop. XXIV. The essence of the things produced by God 
does not involve existence. 

Dem. — This is evident from Def. i. For that whose na- 
ture (namely, considered in itself) involves existence is its 
own cause, and exists from the sole necessity of its own 
nature. 

CorolL — Hence it follows, that God is the cause, not only 
that things begin to exist, but also that they persevere in 
existence; or, to use a scholastic phrase, that God is the 
causa essendi of things. For, whether things exist or do 
not exist, as often as we attend to their essence, we find 
that this involves neither existence nor duration ; and, 
therefore, their essence can be the cause neither of their 
existence, nor of their duration, but God alone, to whose 
nature it appertains to exist (by Coroll. i., Prop. xiv.). 

Prop. XXV. God is not only the efficient cau^e of the exist- 
ence of things^ but also of the essence. 

Dem. — If you deny, then God is not the cause of the es- 
sence of things; and, therefore (by Ax. iv.), the essence of 
things can be conceived without God : but this (by Prop. 
XV.) is absurd. Therefore, God is the cause even of the 
essence of things. Q. E. D. 

SchoL — This proposition follows mo^e clearly from 
Prop. xvi. For, from this proposition, it follows, that from 
the given divine nature, as well the essence of things, as 



tbeir existence muat be inferred ; and to express it briefly, 
in the sense in which Qod is saicj^to be his own cause, he 
must also be said to be the cause of^ll things. This will 
also be more clearly evident from the following corollary. 

CoroU. — Particular things are nothing but aficctions of 
the attributes of God, or modes by which the attributes of 
Ood lire expressed in a certain and limited manner. The 
demonstration is clear from Prop, xv., and Def. v. 

Prop. XXVI. A thing, which, has been determined to do 
any thing, has been necessarily so determined by God; and that 
which has hot been determined by God, is not able to determine 
itself to action. 

Dem. — That, by which things are said to be determined 
to any action, is necessarily something positive — as is self- 
evident. And therefore, from the necessity of his nature, 
God ia the efficient cause as well of its essence as of its 
existence (by Props, xxv. and xvi,). This was the first 
point to be proved. From this, also, that which was pro- 
posed as the second most clearly follows. For if a thing, 
which has not been determined by God, should be able to 
determine itself, the first part of this demonstration would 
be false — whicli ia absurd, as we have shown. 

Prop. XXVIL The thing which hns been determined by 
Go'l to do any thing, can not render itself indeterminate. 
Dem. — This propusition is evident from Ax. iii. 
Prop. XXVIII, Any individual thing, or any thing what- 
tvrr, which is finite and has a limited exii-tence, can not exist, 
nor be determined to action, unless it is detrrmined to exist and 
act by another cause, which is also finite and. has a limited ex- 
istence. And again, the cause also can not exiM, nor be deter- 
mined to action, except by another which is also finite, has a 
limited existence, and is determined to exist and act — and so 
on, without end. 

Dem. — Whatever ia determined to exist and net, has been 
BO determined by God (by Prop, xxvi., and Coroll., Prop, 
xxiv.). But that which is finite and has a limited exist- 
ence, can not have been produced from the absolute nature 
of any attribute of God ; for whatever follows from the 
abeolnte nature of any attribute of God, this is infinite 
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and eternal (by Prop. xxi.). It must, therefore, have fol- 
lowed from God, or from some attribute of his, considered 
as affected in some manner; for, besides substance and 
modes, nothing is given (by Ax. i. and Deff. iii. and v.) ; 
and modes (by Coroll., Prop, xxv.) are nothing but affec- 
tions of the attributes of God. But from God, or from some 
attribute of his, in as far as affected by some modification, 
which is eternal and infinite, it could not have followed 
(by Prop. xxii.). It must therefore have followed, or have 
been determined to exist and act bv God, or bv some attri- 
bute of his, i?i as far aa affected by some modification 
which is finite and has a determinate existence. This was 
the first point. 

Then, again, this caufe, or this mode (by the same 
proof already adduced in Part I.), must also have been 
determined by another, which is also finite and has a deter- 
minate existence, and this last again (by the same proof) 
by another — and so on (by the same proof), without end. 

q. E. I). 

Schol. — Since some things must have been produced im- 
mediately from God, to-wit, those things which follow 
necessarily from his absolute nature, these primary things 
mediately producing those, which still can neither be nor 
be conceived without God, it follows hence, first, that God 
is the absolutely ])roxiniate cause of the things immediately 
produced by him ; but not, as they say, in their own kind {suo 
genere). For eflects of God, without their cause, can neither 
be, nor be conceived (by Prop. xv. and Coroll., Prop. xxiv.). 
It follows secondly, that God can not properly be said to 
be the remote cause of individual things, unless, perhaps, 
that we may distinguish these from those which he has 
immediately produced, or rather which follow from his ab- 
solute nature. For, by remote cause, w^e understand one 
which is in no way connected with the effect. But all 
things, which are, are in God, and so depend upon God, that 
without him they can neither be nor be conceived. 

Prop. XXIX. In the nature of things nothing contingent is 
given; but all things^ by the necessity of the divine nature^ have 
been determined to exist and act in a certain wanner. 



Bern.. — Whatever is, ia in God (by Prop. xv.). But God 
can not be said to be a contingent thing. For (by Prop, 
xi.) he exists necessarily, but not contingently. Again the 
modea of the divine nature have followed from the same, 
necessarily, but not contingently (by Prop. xvi.). and that, 
in 80 fur as the divine nature ia considered absolutely (by 
Pnip. xxi.), or as determined to act in a certain manner 
(by Prop, xxvii.). Furthermore nf thesH modes God ia not 
only the cause of their simple existenee (by CoroU., Prop, 
xxiv.), but also (by Prop, xxvi.) in so tar as they are con- 
sidered as determined to do any thing. This (liy the aarae 
Prop.) is impossible, if they are not determined by God; 
and it is not a contingent thing that tbey determine them- 
selves; and vice versa (by Prop, xxvii.) if they are deter- 
mined by God, it is impossible, and it ia not a contingent 
thing that they render themselves indeterminate. Where- 
fore, all things, by the necessity ot the divine nature, are 
determined not only to exist, but to exist and act in a cer- 
tain manner, and nothing contingent is given, Q. E. D. 

Schol. — Before proceeding further, I wish here to ex- 
plain, or rather to remind the reader, what we are to un- 
derstand by the expressions, nalura naturans and natura 
naiurata. From what has already been said, I suppose it 
already evident that by natura naturans we are to under- 
stand that, which is in itself, and is conceived by itself, or 
aoch flttribulea of substance as express eternal and infinite 
eueencc, that is (by Coroll. i.. Prop. xiv. and Coroll. ii.. 
Prop, xvii.) God, in so far as he is considered as a free cause. 
By natura yiaCurata, I understand all that, which fullowa 
from the necessity of the divine nature, or of any one of 
the attributes of God, that is, all the modes of the attributea 
of God, in as far as they are considered as things, which are 
in God, and which without God can not be nor be con- 
ceived. 

Prop. XXX. Intellect whether in reality finite or infinite, 
must comprehend the attributes and affections of God, and 
nothing more, 

Dem. — A true idea ranst agree with its object (by Ax. 
Tl.), that is (as is self evident) that, which is contained in 
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the intellect objectively, must necessarily be given in na- 
ture; but in nature (by Coroll. i., Prop, xiv.) only one sub- 
stance is given, namely, God ; nor any other affections (by 
Prop. XV.) except those which are in God, and which (by 
the same Prop.) without God can neither be nor be con- 
ceived ; therefore intellect, whether in reality finite or in- 
finite, must comprehend the attributes of God and the af- 
fections of God, and nothing else. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXXI. Intellect as a reality^ whether it is finite or in- 
finite J as also will, desire^ looe^ etc., must be referred to natura 
naturata, bat not to natura naturans. 

Dem. — For by intellect (as is self evident) we do not un- 
derstand absolute thought, but only a certain mode of 
thinking, which mode differs from others, namely, from 
desire, love, etc., and thus (by Def. v.) must be conceived 
by absolute thought, namely (by Prop. xv. and Def. vi.), 
must so be conceived by some attribute of God, which ex- 
presses the eternal and infinite essence of thought, that 
without it, it can neither be nor be conceived ; and, there- 
fore (by Schol., Prop, xxix.), must be referred to natura 
naturata, but not to natura naturans, as also the other 
modes of thinking. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — The reason why I here speak concerning intel- 
lect in reality, is not because I grant that there is any in- 
tellect in potentiality, but because I desire to avoid all con- 
fusion. I have been unwilling to speak save of a thing 
most clearly perceived by us, namely, of intellection itself, 
than which nothing is more clearly perceived by us. For 
we are able to understand nothing, which does not lead to 
a more perfect knowledge of intellection. 

Prop. XXXII. Will can not be called a free cause, but only 
a necessary one. 

Dent. — Will is only a certain mode of thinking, just like 
intellect, and thus (by Prop, xxviii.) each volition is able 
neither to exist nor to be determined to action, unless it 
shall be determined by another cause, and this again by 
another, and so on without end. Because if will is sup- 
posed to be infinite, it must also be determined by God to 
exist and act, not in so far as he is substance absolutely in- 
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finite, but in so far &b he faas an attribute, which expresses 
the infinite and eternal eBaeiice of thought (by Prop. xxHi). 
In whatever way, therefore, it is conceived, whether finite 
or infinite, it requires a cause by which it aliall be deter- 
mined to exist and act, and, therefore (by Def. vii.), it can 
not be said to be a free cause, but only a necessary or 
forced one. Q. E. D. 

CoroU. I. — Hence it follows (1), that God does not act 
from free will. 

Coroll. II. — It follows (2) that will and intellect stand so 
related to the nature of God, as do motion and rest; and 
abeolutely as all natural things which (by Prop, xxix.) 
most be determined by God to exist and act in a certain 
manner. For will, as all the rest, requires a cause by 
which it shall be determined to exist and act in a certain 
mode. AndaUhouah from a given will or intellect infinites 
may follow, God can not therefore any more be said to act 
from freedom of will, than he can be said to act from free- 
dom of motion or rest, on account of the effects of these, 
for infinites follow from these also. Wherefore, will no 
more appertains to the nature of God tlmn other natural 
things, but stands related to it in the same way as motion 
and rest, and all the remainder, which we have shown, fol- 
low from the ueceaaity of the divine nature, and are deter- 
mined by the same to exist and act in a certain mode. 

Prop. XXXIII. Things could kace been produced by God 
in no other mode, and in no other order, Ihan they have been 
produced. 

Dem. — For all things have followed necessarily from the 
given nature of God (by Prop, xvi.), and from the neces- 
sity of the nature of God, have been determined to exist 
and act (by Prop, x.\ix.) If tlierefore things of another 
nature could have been, or have been determined to action 
in another manner, so that the order of nature should be 
different, then the nature of God could have been another 
than it now is; and hence (by Prop, xi.) that must exist, 
and consequently there could be given two or more Gods, 
which (by Coroll. i.. Prop, xiv.) is absurd. Wherefore, 
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things could have been produced by God in no other way, 
etc. Q. E. D. 

Schol. I. — Having thus shown, with more th«n noon-day 
clearness, that there is in things absolutely nothing, on 
account of which they may be called contingent, I will 
now explain, in a few words, what we are to understand by 
contingent ; but first, what by necessary and by impossible. 
Any tiling is called necessary, either by reason of its es- 
sence, or by reason of its cause. For the existence of any 
thing follows either from its essence and definition, or nec- 
essarily from a given efliicient cause. 

Again, from these causes also a thing is called impossi- 
ble; to-wit, because either its essence or definition involves 
a contradiction, or because no external cause is given, de- 
termined to produce such a thing. But any thing is called 
contingent for no other cause than out of regard to a de- 
fect in our knowledge. For a thing, whose essence we do 
not know to involve a contradiction, or concerning which 
we know verv well that it involves no contradiction, and 
yet we are able to affirm nothing certainly concerning its 
existence, for the reason that the order of causes is con- 
cealed from us, this never can appear to us either necessary 
or impossible, and therefore we call it either contingent or 
possible. 

Schol. II. — From the foregoing it clearly follows, that 
things have been produced by God in the highest perfec- 
tion ; since from a given, most perfect nature, they have 
followed necessarily. Nor does this convict God of any 
imperfection ; for his perfection compels us to affirm this. 
Yea, from the contrary of this, it would clearly fol- 
low (as I have just shown), that God would not be 
in the highest degree perfect; to-wit, because if things 
had been produced in another mode, another nature must 
be attributed to God, different from that which we have 
been compelled to attribute to him, from a consideration 
of most perfect Being. I do not doubt, however, that 
many may reject this sentiment as absurd, and may be 
unwilling to apply their minds to a consideration of it, 
and that from no other reason than because they have beea 
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accaatomed to attribute to God another liberty, far differeut 
from that wliich has been presented (Def. vi.) by iie; 
namely, absolute will. But neither also do I doubt, if 
they would consider the matter, and rightly weiglj the 
Beries of our demons! rations, that they would utterly re- 
ject at length such a liberty as they now attribute to God. 
not merely as nugatory, but as a great obetaclc tu knowl- 
edge. Nor is there any need that I should here repeat the 
things which have been said in the Scholium of Proposi- 
tion xvii, Still, out of courtesy to them, I shall show still 
further, that should it be granted that will appertains to 
the essence of God, it would still follow from his perfec- 
tion that things could have been created by God in no other 
mode or order. It will be easy to show this, if we first 
consider what they themselves concede; namely, that it 
depends upon the sole decree and will of God, that every 
thing is what it is. For otherwise, God would not be the 
cause of all things. Then again, because all the decrees 
of God have been established from eternity by God him- 
aeif. For otherwise, he would be convicted of imperfec- 
tion and inconstiincy. But since, in the eternal, there is no 
When, no Before, and no After, it follows hence from the 
Bole perfection, namely, of God, that God can never det;ree, 
aod could never have decreed, another thing; or that God 
was not before his decrees, and can not be without them. 
Bnt they say, that, although it should be supposed that 
God had made another nature of things, or that from eterui- 
ty he had decreed another tiling concerning nature and its 
order, no imperfection in God could thence be concluded. 
But if they say this, they giant, at the same time, that 
God is able to change his decrees. For if God had decreed 
coDcerning nature and its order, unotlier thing than he has 
decreed, that is, tiiat he had willed and conceived another 
tiling concerning nature, then he would necessarily have 
b«d another intellect than he now has, and another will than 
he niiw has. And if it is permitted to attribute another 
intellect and another will to God, andjwithout any change 
of his essence and hi» perfecli'>n, what reason can be given 
hy he can not ehimge his decrees concerning things cre- 
ated, and nevertheless remain equally perfect? For his 
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intellect and will, in regard to created things and their 
order, stands in the same relation to his essence and perfec- 
tion, in whatever way it is conceived. 

Again, all the philosophers whom I have seen grant that 
in God there is no intellect in potentiality, but only in re- 
ality. But since both his intellect and his will are not dis- 
tinguished from his essence, as all grant, it follows hence 
also, that if Qod had had another intellect in reality, and 
another will, his essence also would have been necessarily 
another. And therefore (as I inferred in the outset), if 
things had been produced by God otherwise than they now 
are, the intellect of God and his will, that is, his essence 
(as is granted), must have been another, which is absurd. 

Since therefore things could have been produced by God 
in no other mode or order, and that this is true follows 
from the highest perfection of God, no sound reason can 
persuade us to believe that God would have been unwilling 
to create all things which are in his intellect in that same 
perfection in which he perceived them. But they will say 
that there is in things neither perfection nor imperfection, 
but that which is in them on account of which they are 
perfect or imperfect, and are called good or evil, depends 
solely upon the will of God; and therefore if God had 
willed he might have caused that that which is now perfec- 
tion should be the highest imperfection, and the reverse. 
But what would this be other than openly to affirm that 
God, who necessarily knows that which he wills, should be 
able to cause by his own will, that he may know things in 
another mode than he does know them, which, as I have 
shown already, is a great absurdity. Wherefore I am able 
to retort the argument upon themselves thus. All things 
depend upon the power of God. That things therefore 
may be otherwise constituted, the will of God must neces- 
sarily be otherwise constituted; but the will of God can 
not be otherwise constituted (as we have already shown 
most clearly from the perfection of God). Therefore neither 
can things be otherwise constituted. I confess that this 
opinion, which subjects all things to a certain indifferent 
will of God, and makes all things depend upon his good 
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pleaeare, errs from the truth less than that of those who 
sasert that God does all things for the sake of the good. 
For these seem to place Bonicthing without God, which 
does not depend upon God, to which God in action attends, 
at which he is aiming as at a certain end. This surely is 
nothing else than to subject God to fate, than which nothing 
more absurd can be asserted concerning God, whom we 
have shown to be the first and only free cause, ae well 
of the essence of all things as of their existence. There 
is no reason why I should spend time in refuting this ah- 
Burdity. 

Phop. XXXIV. The power of God is his very fisence. 

Dem. — For it follows from the sole necessity of God's 
easence that God is the cause of himself (by Prop, xi.) and 
(by Prop. xvi. and its Coroll.) of all things. ThereJoro the 
power of God, by which himself and all things are and act, 
is his very eRsence, Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXXV. Whatever we conceive to be in the power of 
God, that necessarily is. 

Dem. — Whatever is in the power of God, this (by the 
foregoing proposition) must be so comprehended in his es- 
sence that it follows from it necessarily, and therefore it 
necessarily is. Q. E. D. 

Peop. XSXVI. Nothing exists from whose nature some ef- 
feet does notfoUoio. 

Dfm. — Whatever exists expresses the nature or essence of 

Qod in a certain nnd deteiininate manner (by Coroll., Prop 

*xv.), that is (Ijy Prop, xxxiv.), whatever exists expresses the 

I Power of God, which is the cause of all things, in a certain 

[ and determinate manner, and therefore (by Prop, xvi.) from 

tne etfcct must follow. Q. E. D. 
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APPENDIX. 

By these things I have explained the nature of God and 

l»ia properlies. as, that he necessarily exists; that he is a 

I ttpit; that, from the sole necessity of his nature, he is and 

, &gih; that he is the free cause of all things and in what 

"W'ay ; that all things are iu God, and so depend upon him ; 

tliat without him they can neither be nor be conceived ; 
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and finally that all things have been predetermined by Q-od, 
not indeed by freedom of will or from his absolute good pleas- 
ure, but from the absolute nature or infinite power of Q-od. 
Moreover, wherever opportunity has presented itself, I 
have endeavored to remove prejudices, which might pre- 
vent the perception of my demonstrations; But because 
not a few prejudices still remain, which also, and that in 
the highest degree, could and can prevent men from com- 
prehending the connection of things in the way in which 
I have explained it, I have judged it worth while to subject 
these |»rejudices here to the test of reason. And since all 
the prejudices which I undertake here to indicate, depend 
upon this one, to wit, that men commonly suppose that all 
natural things, like themselves, act for an end — ^yea, they 
hold it as certain that God directs all things to some cer- 
tain end; for they say that God made all things for man, 
and man, that he might worship himself — this prejudice, 
therefore, I will first consider. I will first of all seek for 
the cause why the majority of men acquiesce in this preju- 
dice, and why all are by nature so inclined to embrace it. 
Secondly,! will show its falsity. And tinally, how prejudices 
concerning goo^i and evily merit and demerit ^praise and blarney 
order and confusion, beauty and deformity, and other things 
of this kind have arisen. But to deduce these from the 
nature of the human mind does not belong to this place. 
It will be suflicient if I begin with a position which must 
be admitted by all ; to wit, that all men are born ignorant 
of the causes of things, and that all have a propensity, of 
which they are conscious, to seek their own advantage. 
From these things it follows, first, that men think they are 
free, since they are conscious of their own appetites, and 
as touching the causes by which they are disposed to desire 
and to will, because they are ignorant of these, they do not 
think of them even in a dream. It follows, 5econrf/y, that 
men do all things for an end, namely, for the advantage 
which they seek ; whence it comes to pass that they always 
desire to know only the final causes of the things done ; 
and when they have heard them, they are satisfied; for 
the reason that they have no further cause of doubt. But 
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if tbej can not hear tbese from another, they have no re- 
sonrce bnt to turn to tliemselves and consider the ends by 
which they are accustomed to be determined to similar 
things. And thus neceBsarily they judge the disposition 
of another by their own. Moreover, since both within 
and without themselves they find many means which con- 
tribute in DO small degree to secure their own advantiige, as 
e. g,, the eyes lo seeing, tiie teeth to masticatiug, herbs and 
utiimals for nutrition, the sun lor giving light, the sea for 
nonrishing lishes, etc., it comes to pass that they consider all 
natural things as means to their advantage. And because 
they know these means to have been found, and not formed by 
themselvcfl, they have hence a ground of belief that there ia 
some other one who has prepared these mt^aiis for their use. 
For after they have once regarded things as means, they 
are not able to believe that these means made themselves, 
but from tiie means which they are accustomed to provide 
for themselves, they are obliged to conclude that there 
must be some governor or governors of nature, endowed 
with human freedom, who have provided all things for 
tiicm, and made them for their use. And the diapositioti 
of these rulers, aince they have never heard any thing con- 
cerning it, ihey are obliged to judge from their own, and 
BO decide that the gods direct every thing for the use of 
men, that they may bind men to themselves, and be held 
ill the highest honor by them. Whence it comes to pass 
thftt they have severally excogitated every one from his 
own disposition, divers modes of worshiping Gud, that God 
may love them beyond others, and direct all nature for the 
use of their blind cupidity and insatiable avarice. And 
thns this prejudice was converted into superstition, and 
atruclc its roots deeply into their minds. It became the 
cause why each one put forth I'very effort to understand 
the final causes of all things, imd to explain them. But 
whilst they have sought to show that nature does nothing 
ID vain (that is, which is not for the use of men), they seem 
to have proved nothing else, than that nature and the gods, 
equally with men, are insane. Look, I pray, to the issue 
of ttiie reasoning. Among bo many utilities of nature, 
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they must find not a few disadvantages, sach as tempests, 
earthquakes, diseases, etc., and they decide that these have 
happened, because the gods are angry on account of in- 
juries done them by men, or on account of faults committed 
in their worship. And although experience may daily re- 
fute it, and show by infinite examples that utilities and dis- 
advantages happen alike to the pious and the impious, they 
have not therefore abandoned an inveterate prejudice, for 
they have found it more easy to place this among other 
unknown things of whose utility they are ignorant, and 
thus retain their present and innate state of ignorance, than 
to destroy this whole fabric and excogitate a new one. For 
this reason they hold it as certain that the judgments of the 
gods far surpass the human comprehension. This, indeed, 
would have been a sufficient cause, why truth should have 
escaped the human race forever, had not mathematics, 
which employs itself not about ends, but only about the 
essences and properties of figures, indicated to men another 
test of truth. And aside from mathematics, other causes 
also might be assigned (which it is superfluous here to 
enumerate), by which occasion has been given for men to 
become aware of these prejudices, and to be led to the true 
knowledge of things. 

I have thus fur explained that which I promised as the 
first thing. But that I may now show that nature has 
proposed no end for itself, and that all final causes are 
nothing but human imaginations, not many words will be 
required. For I believe this is now sufficiently evident, as 
well from the principles and causes from which I have 
shown this {irejudice to have derived its origin, as from 
Prop. xvi. and Coroll. of Prop, xxxii., as also from all the 
proofs by which 1 have shown, that all things proceed 
from a certain eternal necessity, and from the highest per- 
fection of nature. Still 1 will add that this doctrine of an 
end altogether perverts nature. For that, which in reality 
is a cause, it regards as an effect, and the reverse. Again, 
that which in nature is antecedent, it makes posterior* 
And finally, that which is supreme and most perfect, it 
renders most imperfect. For (to omit the two former as 
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self-evident) as is clear from Props, xxi., xxii., and xxiii., 
that effect is most fierfeoi, wliich is i»rodiice(l immediately 
God, and the more iiiterniediate causes auy thing needs, 
more imperfect is it. But, if the things which have 
n produced immediately by God, have been miide in 
order that God might attain his own eml, then necessarily 
the latter, on acconnt of ivliich the former were made, 
were the moat excellent of all. Aynin, this doctrine de- 
'oya the perfection of God, for if Gnd acts for an end, lie 
lecesBarily desires somctliing which he lacks. Ami »l- 
,igh theologians and metaphysicians distinguish uii end 
Deed, »nd an end of assimihition, they nevertheless con- 
that God has done all things for his own sake, and 
't for the sake of the things to be created, because they 
able to nasign nothing before the creation, except God, 
whose account God acted ; and, therefore, they are 
lessarily compelled to confess ihat Gnd lacked those 
ngs, for the sake of which he wished to provide the 
and that he desired them, as is clear of itself. Nor 
this to be overlooked, tliat the abettors of this doctrine, 
who have sought to show their acutciiefls in presenting the 
ends of things, have brought to the proof of this doctrine 
of llieirs a new modo of reasoning, to-nif, not the rnludio 
ad imponsihile, but ad ignorantiam, which shows that for 
this doctrine there was no other mode of argument. If 
g. a Btone had fallen from some height upon some one's 
,d snd killed him, they will iletnonstrate iu this way, 
lat the stone fell in order to kill the man. For unless 
it bad fallen for this purpose, by the will of God, how 
could so many circumstances (for often many concur) have 
^C<K>pcrated by ohaiico'; You will answer, perhaps, that 
lU happened because the wind blew, and because tlie 
m went thither. But they insist, why did the witid blow 
that time'; Why did the man go thither at that very 
If you again answer that the wind arose at that 
ime, because the sea on the preceding day, the weather 
iving before been calm, l>egan to be agitated; and 
because the man had been invited by a friend, they 
will still insist, because there is no end of asking, but 
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why was the sea agitated ? why was the man invited at 
that time; and so they will not cease to demand the 
causes of causes, until you take refuge in the will of 
God, that is, in the asylum of ignorance. So, also, when 
they look at the fabric of the human body, they are as- 
tonished, and because they are ignorant of the causes of 
so great art, they conclude that it was constructed not by 
mechanical, but by divine or supernatural art, and consti- 
tuted in such a way that one part might not injure an- 
other. And hence it comes to pass, that he who seeks to 
understand the true cnuses of wonders, and of natural 
things, as a wise man, and not to gaze at them, as a fool, is 
everywhere esteemed as a heretic and an impious wretch, 
and is denounced by those whom the vulgar worship as the 
interpreters of nature and of the gods. For they know 
that, ignorance being removed, wonder, that is, the sole 
method of reasoning and defending their authority, is re- 
moved also. But I leave this topic and proceed to that 
which I proposed to do in the third place. 

After men had persuaded themselves that all things 
which are done are done for their sakes, they must needs 
judge that to be, in every thing, the most important, which 
was most useful to themselves, and esteem all those 
things most excellent by which they were most favorably 
aifected. From hence thev must have formed those notions 
by which they explained the natures of things, to wit, ^ood, 
evil, order, confusion, warm, cold, beauty, and deformity, and 
because they esteem themselves free, hence arose these 
notions, viz., praise and blame, demerit and merit. The lat- 
ter of these, however, I shall subsequently explain, when I 
Bhall come to treat of human nature; the former I shall 
briefly explain here. 

All that, namely, which conduces to health and to the 
worship of God, men have called good; what is contrary to 
these, evil. And because those who do not understand the 
nature of thiiigs affirm nothing concerning them, but rep- 
resent them only by imagination, they regard imagination 
as knowledge, and so firmly believe that there is an order 
in things, being ignorant of things and their nature. And 
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I "Wfhen they are so arranged that, when they are represented 
^■to Ds by the senses, we are able easily to imagine them, 
BD(I consequently easily to remember them, we say they are 
■»vell ordered ; if the contrary, we say tliey are badly or- 
dered or confused. And since those things are especially 
I agreeable to us, which we are able easily to imagine, there- 
fore men prefer order to confusion, as if. order were any 
■thing in nature save a relation to our imagination. And 
they say that God created all things in order; and in this 
■way, without knowing it, they attribute imagination !o 
Cod; unless perhaps they prefer to say that God, foresee- 
r the human imagination, disposed all things in tins way 
that men might most easily imagine them ; nor will it, per- 
haps, occasion them hesitation, that infinite numbers uf 
things are found which tar surpass our imagination, and 
Tnultitudes which confound it, on account of its weakness. 

I But oTi this point, enough. 
Again, other notions also, besides modes of imagining, 
hy which the imagination is in divers ways atfected, are 
nothing, and yet by the ignorant are regarded as promi- 
nent attributes of things; because, as already observed, 
they believe that all things were made for their sakes, and 
they say that the nature of any thing is good or bad, sound 
or putrid, and corrupt, according as they are affected by 
them. £. g. if the motion wliich the nerves receive from 
objects represented by the eyes, conduce to health, the ob- 
jects by which it is caused are called beautiful, but those 
■which excite the contrary motion are called ugly. The 
things which e-vcite the sense through the nostrils they call 
odoriferous or fetid; through the tougue, sweet or bitter, 
well-flavored or insipid, etc. ; the things through the touch, 
hard or soft, rough or smooth, etc. And finally, the things 
which move the ears are said to give out noise, sound, or 
harmony, of whicti the last has so deranged men that they 
believe God is delighted with harmony. Kor are there 
wanting philosophers who have persuaded themselves that 
the celestial motions form a harmony. Ail this shows well 
euoagh that every one has judged of things according to 
the disposition of hia brain, or rather has accepted the af- 
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fectioiM of the imagiiiation for real things. It is not, there^ 
fore, snrprising (be it remarked in pssiing), thmt ao many 
controversies, as we see, have arisen among men, from 
which at last has sprung skepticism. For, althooi^ human 
bodies agree in many things, yet in most they disaj^ree, 
and therefore what to one seems good, to another appears 
evil; what to one well-ordered, to another confused; 
what to one is agreeable, to another is disagreeable ; and 
thus concerning other things which I here pass by, both 
because this is not the pUce in which to discuss them 
at large, and because all have had sufficient experience in 
them. In every one's mouth we find the sentio^ent : ** So 
many heads, S4> many minds; '' ^ each one is full of his own 
opinion ; " ^^ the differences of heads are not less than tlie dif- 
ferences of tastes.'' Such expressions show sufficiently 
that men judge of things from the disposition of the brain, 
and that they rather imagine things than understand 
them. For it they had understood things, all these, as 
mathematics prove, if they did not allure, would at least 
convince them. 

We see, therefore, that all the reasons by which the mul- 
titude U accustomed to explain nature are only modes of 
imagining, and not the nature of any thing, but indicate 
only the constitution ot the imagination. And because 
men regard names as belonging to entities existing beyond 
the region of the imagination, I call the entities them- 
selves, not those of reason, but of the imagination ; and 
therefore all the arguments which are cited ngainst me, de- 
rived from similar notions, can be easily repelled. 

For many are accustomed to reason thus: If all tilings 
have followed from the necessity of the perfect nature of 
God, whence come so many imperfections in nature? For 
instance, the corruption of things, even to stench, deform- 
ity which excites disgust, evil, sin, etc. But, as I have just 
said, they are easily confuted. For the perfection of things 
is to be estimated from their nature and power alone, nor 
are things more or less perfect because they please or of- 
fend the senses of men ; because they are favorable or 
repugnant to human nature. But to those who ask why 
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lias God not so created all men, that they should be gov- 
erned by the sole guidance of reason? I have only to 
answer, because there was not wanting to him material 
for creating all things, from the highest to the lowest de- 
cree of perfection ; or, to speak more properly, because the 
laws of his nature w^ere so ample that they sufficed to 
produce all things which could be conceived by any infin- 
ite intellect, as I have demonstrated in Proposition xvi. 
These are the prejudices which I have undertaken to sig- 
nalize. If any of this description still remain, any one 
way correct them by moderate meditation. 
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PART SECOND. 

CONCERNING THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF 

THE MIND. 

I now pass to the explication of those things which mast 
necessarily follow from the essence of God, or of the 
eternal and infinite Entity. Not indeed all things, for I 
have demonstrated (Prop, xvi., Part I.) that infinite things, 
with infinite modes, must follow from it : but only those 
things which are able to lead us, as it were, by the hand, 
to the knowledge of the human mind, and its highest happi- 
ness. 

Definitions. 

I. By Body^ I understand the mode which expresses, in a 
certain and determinate manner, the essence of God, in so 
far as it is considerj^d as a thing extended. See CorolL, 
Prop. XXV., Part I. 

II. I say that belongs to the essence of a thing which, 
being given, the thing is necessarily posited, and which, 
being taken away, the thing is necessarily taken away; or, 
that, without which the thing, and vice versa^ which, with- 
out the thing, can neither be nor be conceived. 

\^ III. By irfea, I understand a conception of the mind 

which the mind forms, because it is a thinking thing. 

Explication. — I call it rather conception than perception, 
because the word perception seems to indicate that the 
mind suffers from an object. But conception seems to ex- 
press the action of the mind. 

IV. By an adequate idea^ 1 understand an idea which, as 
far as it is considered in itself, without relation to an ob- 
ject, has all the properties or intrinsic characteristics of a 
true idea. 

Exp. — I say intrinsic, in order that I may exclude what 
is extrinsic, namely, the agreement of an idea with its 
object. 
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V. Duration ia iiidetinite contiimation of existeoue. 
Erp. — I any indefiniU, because it can by no means be de- 
termined by tlie very nature of the existing thing, nor 
teven by an efficient cause, since this necessarily posita the 
existence of the thing, but does not cancel it. 
VI. By Reality and PerfecHon, I understand the Bame 
thing. 
Vn. By Single Things, I understand things which are 
^nite, and have a determinate existence. Because, if sev~ 
«ral individuals so concur in one action that altogether are 
the cause of one efl'cct, I consider tiiem all as ocje single 
thing. 
Axioms. 
I. The essence of man does not involve necessary ex- 
istence, that is, from the order of nature, it can as well 
liappeu that this or ihat man exists, aa that he does not 
. «xiat. 

n. Man thinks. 
\ HI. The modes of thinking, as love, desire, or whatever 

affections of the miud are named, are not given, unless in 
the same individual tliere ia given tlie idea of the thing 
loved, desired, etc. But the idea may be given iiithough 
^^m no other mode of thinking may be given. 
^^n IV, We know by sensation that a certain body is af- 
^H feuted in many modes. 

^H V". Neither by sensation nor by perception, do wo know 
^^B any single things, except bodies and modes of thinking. 
^HV See the Postulates after Prop. xiii. 

^H Prop. I. Thought is an attribute, of God, or God is a think- 
^^1 intf thing. 

^^f J)em. — Single thoughts, or this and that thought, are 
modes which, in a certain and determiniite manner, ex- 
press the nature of God (by Coroll. Prop, xxv,, Part I.). 
Tliere belongs therefore to God (by Def. v., Part I.) an at- 
tribute, the conception of which all single thoughts in- 
volve, by which they also are conceived. Thought is 
therefore one of the infinite attributes of God, which ex- 
preues eternal and infinite essence (see Def. vi., Part I.), or 
Ood ia a thinking thing. 
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Schol. — This proposition is also obyions from this, that 
we are able to conceive an infinite thinking being. For 
the more a thinking being is able to think, the noore of re- 
ality or perfection we conceive the same to contain ; there- 
fore a being, which is able to think infinite things in in- 
finite modes, is necessarily, in virtue of thinking, infinite. 
Since therefore, by attending to thought alone, we may con- 
ceive an infinite being, thought (by DefiPl iv. and vi.. 
Part I.) is necessarily one of the infinite attributes of God, 
as we proposed to prove. 

1*R0P. II. Extension is an attribute of God^ or God is a 
thing extended. 

Dent. — The demonstration of this proceeds in the same 
manner. as that of the preceding proposition. 

Prop. III. In God is given necessarily an idea, both of his 
essence and of all things which necessarily foUoto from his es- 
sence. 

Dent. — For God (by Prop, i., Part II.) is able to think 
infinites in infinite modes, or (what is the same thing, by 
Prop, xvi., Part I.) it is possible to form the idea of his 
own essence and of all things which necessarily follow 
from it. But every thing which is in the power of God 
necessarily is (by Prop, xxxv.. Part L); therefore such an 
idea is necessarily given, and (by Prop, xv., Part I.) only 
in God. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — The multitude, by the power of God, under- 
stand his free will, and his right over all things which are. 
These last are accordingly commonly regarded as contin- 
gent. For they say God has the power of destroying and 
reducing to nothing all things. Moreover they very often 
compare the power of God with the power of kings. But 
this we have refuted, in Coroll. i. and ii.. Prop, xxxii.. Part 
I., and in Prop, xvi., Part L, we have shown that God acts 
by the same necessity by which he knows himself, that is, 
as it follows from the necessity of the divine nature (as all 
alike declare) that God knows himself, by the same neces- 
sity also it follows, that God does infinite things in infinite 
modes. Again, in Prop, xxxiv.. Part I., we have shown 
that the power of God is nothing except his active essence ; 
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id therefore it is aa impossible for ue to conceive that Gnd 
not act aa that God is not. Moreover, if it were 
^orth while to pursue the subject longer, I could l>ere 
further show that the power which the multitude ascribe 
God is not only humau (which shows that God, by the 
ultiiude, is conceived to be man or like man), but even 
at it involves impotence. But I am niiwiliiHg to dia- 
BO i>t*ten concerning this matter, I merely again 
anil again beg the readtjr, that he would once and again 
^weigb what, in Part I., from Prop. xvi. to the end, has al- 
x*eady been spoken on this theme. For no one can rightly 
apprehend what I intend, unless he ia exceedingly careful 
not to confound the power of God with the human power 
snd right of kings. 

Prop. IV. Tht idea of God, from which infiniles in infinite 
J'ffs follow, can be only single. 

Dem. — The intinite intellect comprehends nothing except 
;he attributes of God luid his aft'ei:tions (by Prop, xxx., Part 
But God ia single (by Coroll. i.. Prop, xiv.. Part I), 
erofore, the Idea ot" God, from which intinites in infinite 
modes follow, can be only single. Q. E. D. 

Prop, V. Tl-e formal being of iiieas recognizes God as i(s 

eause, in so far only as he ia considered as a thinking thing, 

and not in so far as he is expressed by any other attribute;* thai 

b, ideas both of the attributes of God and of single things do 

Itot recognize the objects, or things perceived, as an efficient cause, 

hat God himself, in as far as he is a thinking thing. 

Dem. — Tbia is evident from Prop. iii. of this part. For 

there concluded that God is able to form the idea of 

owu essence, and of all things which neceaaarily follow 

91 it, from thia alone, viz., that God is a thinking thing, 

1 not from this, that he is the object of his owu idea. 

hercfore the formal being of ideas recognizes God as its 

luse, in ao far as he ia a thinking being. But it may be 

ktheruise demonstrated in this way. The formal being of 

«leas is a mode of thinking (as is self-evident) ; tbat is (by 

JnroH,, pLiip. xxi., Part I.), a mode which expresses the 

nature of God, in so far a- he is a thinking thing, in a cer- 

and therefore (by Prop, x.. Part I.) involves a 

•Or ralbiir by Iht other attribute, vie., tilenaion. — K», 
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concoptioD of no other attribate of Gk)d, and consequently 
(by Ax. iv., Part I.) is an eftect of no other attribate ex- 
cept thought ; and therefore the formal being of ideas rec- 
ognizes Ood only, in so far only as he is considered as a 
thinking thing, etc. Q. E. Z). 

Prop. VI. The modes of each attribate hate Ood for a caxise, 
in so far only as he is considered under that attribute of which 
they are modes, and not under any other. 

Dem, — For each attribute is conceived by itself without 
the other (by Prop, x.. Part I.) Wherefore the modes of 
each attribute involve the conception of its own attribute; 
but not of the other ; and therefore (by Ax. iv., Part I.) they 
have God for their cause, in so far as he is considered under 
that attribute of which they are modes, and not under any 
other. Q. E. D. 

CorolL — Hence it follows, that the formal being of things, 
which are not modes of thinking, does not therefore follow 
from the divine nature, because he previously knew the 
things ; but the things represented in thought, follow and 
are inferred from their own attributes, in the same manner 
and by the same necessity as we have shown ideas to be 
inferred from the attribute of thought. 

Prop. VII. The order and connection of ideas is the same 
as the order and connection of things, 

Dem. — This appears from Ax. iv., Part I. For the idea 
of every thing caused, depends upon a knowledge of the 
cause of which it is the eftect. 

Coroll. — Hence it follows, that God's power of thinking 
is equal to his actual power of acting; that is, whatever 
follows formally from the infinite nature of God, all this 
from the idea of God, in the same order and in the same 
connection, follows in God objectively. 

Schol, — Here, before we proceed further, we must recall 
to mind what we have previously shown; namely, that 
whatever can be perceived by an infinite intellect, as con- 
stituting the essence of substance, all this pertains only to 
one substance, and consequently that thinking substance, 
and extended substance, is one and the same substance, 
which is comprehended now under this and now under that 
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attribute. Thus also the mode of exteneion, and the idea of 
tliia mode, is one and the same thing; but it is expressed in 
two modfcs ; which some of the Ilehrewq Beem to have seen 
as through a cloud, who, namely, decide that God, the in- 
tellect of God, and the thingg known hy him, are one and 
the same; e. (/., a circle existing in nature, and the idea of 
an existing cii'ule, which also is in God, is one and the 
Mme thing, which is explained by difi'ereut attributes; and 
iherefore, whether we conceive the nature under the attri- 
bnle of extension, or under the attribute of thonght, or 
under any other attribute whatever, we shall find that one 
ftud the same order, or one and the same connection of 
causes that is, that the same things, reciprocally follow. 
For no other reason have I said, tlwt God, e. g., is the cause 
of the idea of a circle, in so far only as he is a thinking 
tiling ; but the cause of the circle itself, only In so far as he 
B an extended thing. Because the formal being of the idea 
of a circle can be perceived only by another mode of think- 
ing than its proximate cause, and this iigain hy another, 
and 8o on without end. So that, as long as things are con^ 
Bidered as modes of thinking, we must explain the order 
of all nature, or the connection of causes by the single at- 
tribtile of thought ; and in so far as they are considered as 
modes of extension, the order of all nature also must be 
explained hy the single attiibute of extension. I under- 
Bland the same concerning other attributes. Wherefore 
Ood ta in very deed, the cause of things as they are in 
themselves, since he consists of infinite attributes; nor can 
I, at prenent, explain these matters more clearly. 

Prop. VIII, The ideas of single, thim/s, or of modes not ex- 
iiling, munt be so embraced in the infinite idea of God as the 
formal essences 0/ single things, or 0/ modes, are contained in 
the attributes of God. 

Dein. — This proposition is evident from the preceding 
Scholiiifpi. 

CoroU, — Ileuce it follows, that as long as single things do 
not exist, except in so far as they are comprehended in the 
attribntes of God, their objective being or ideas do not ex- 
ist, except in so far as the infinite idea of God exists; and 
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when single things are said to exist, not merely in so far as 
they are comprehended in the attribateij of God ; bat in so 
far also as they are said to endure, their ideas also inrolve 
the existence by which they are said to endure. 

SehoL — If any one desires an example for the fuller ex- 
plication of this matter, I shall indeed be able to gire none, 
which can adequately explain the thing of which I here 
speak, as it is i>ecnliar. Still, as far as may be, I will eudearor 
to illustrate the thing. The circle then is of such a nature 
that, of nil the right lines mutually cutting each other in the 
same, the rectangles contained by the segments* are mutually 
equal. Wherefore, in a circle there are contained infinite, 
mutually equal rectangles; but no one of them can be said 
to exist, except in so far as the circle exists, nor can even 
the idea of any one of these rectangles be said to exist, ex- 
cept in so far as it is comprehended in the idea of a circle. 
Kow, from these infinites, let two only be conceived to ex- 
ist, viz : E. and D. 

Now, indeed, the ideas of these also now exist, not only in 
so far merely as they are comprehended in the idea of a cir- 
cle, but also in so far as they involve the existence of their 
rectangles, from which it comes to pass that they may be 
distinguished from the remaining ideas of the remaining 
rectangles. 

Prop. IX. The idea of a single thinrfy actually existing^ has 
God for its cause J not in so far as he is infinite^ but in so far as 
he is considered as affected by the idea of another single thing 
existing in fact ^ of which also God is the cause in so far as he 
is affected by another third thing^ and so on without end, 

Dem. — The idea of a single thing, existing in fact, is a 
mode of thinking single and distinct from the rest (by Coroll. 
and Schol. Prop. viii. of this Part), and therefore (by Prop, 
vi. of this Part) has God for it« cause in so far only as he is 
a thinking thing. Not however (by Prop, xxviii., Part I.), 
in so far as he is absolutely a thinking thing, but in so far 
as he is considered as aft'ected by nnother mode of thinking; 
and of this again, in so far as affected by another, and so 
on without end. But the order and connection of ideas 
(by Prop. vii. of this Part) is the same as the order and 

♦Euclid, B. III., Prop. .%. 
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connection of causes ; thereoref of one single idea, another 
idea, or God in so far as he is considered as affected by 
dnothcr idea, is tlie cause ; and of this again in as far as he 
is ulteuted by another, and so on without end. Q. E. D. 

CoroU. — Whatever happens in the single object of any 
idea, of this the knowledge is given in God, only in so far 
as he has the idea of the same object. 

jyem, — Whatever happens in the object of any idea, of 
this the idea is given in God (by Prop. iii. of tliis Part), not 
in so far as lie i^ intinite, but in no far aa he is considered 
aftec'ted by another idea of a single thing (by preceding 
Prop); but (by Prop. vii. of this Purl) the order and con- 
nection of ideas is the same as the order and connection of 
things; therefore the knowledge of that which happena in 
singular object, will be in God as far only as he has an 
idea of the object. Q. E. D. 

Prop. X. li does not perl<iin to the essence of man to belong 
tc substance, or substance does not constitute the form of man. 

Dem. — For to belong to substance involves necessary ex- 
XBtence (by Prop, vii., Part I.). If therefore it pertains to 
the essence of man to belong to substance, then substance 
being given, man would necessarily be given (by Def. ii. of 
this Part), and consequently man would necessarily exist, 
which (by Ax. i. of this part) is absurd. Therefore, etc. 
Q. E. D. 

Sc/iol. I. — This Proposition may also be deraonatrated 
from Prop, v.. Part I., viz., that two anbstaiicea of the same 
nature are not given. But since several men can exist, 
therefore that which constitutes the form of man is not the 
being of substance. Moreover, this Proposition is evident 
from the remaining properties of substance, to wit, that 
iMbstance is in its own nature infinite, immutable, indivis- 
ible, etc., as any one is able easily to see. 

CoroU. — Hence it follows that the essence of man is oon- 
fltitnted by certain modifications of God's attributes. For 
the essence of aubslaace (by the foregoing Prop.) does not 
belong to the essence of man. It ia therefore (by Prop, xv., 
Tart I.) something which is in God, and which, without 
God, can neither be nor be conceived, either (by Coroll. 
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Prop. XXV., Part I.) an affection, or a mode, which expresses 
the nature of God in a certain and determinate manner. 

SchoL 11. All indeed must concede that without God 
nothing can be nor be conceived.. For it is confessed 
by all that God is the sole cause of all things, as 
well of their essence as of their existence; that is, God 
is the cause, as it is expressed, not only of their Becoming, 
but of their Being. But now many say : that belongs to 
the essence of any thing, without which the thing can not 
be nor be conceived ; and therefore they believe either that 
the nature of God pertains to the essence of created things, 
or that created things can bo and be conceived without 
God ; or they are not perfectly satisfied which is the more 
certain. The cause of this I believe to have been that 
they have not kept to a regular order of philosophizing- 
For the divine nature, which should have been considered 
before all, because both in knowledge and in nature it is 
prior in the order of knowledge, they have believed to be 
last ; and things which are called objects of the senses, to 
be prior to all. Whence it has come to pass that whilst 
natural things have been under contemplation, they thought 
of nothing less than concerning the divine nature ; and 
when subsequently they have applied the mind to the con- 
templation of the divine nature, they have been able to 
think of nothing except their first figments, of which they 
have built up their knowledge of natural things, since these 
could render no aid to the knowledge of the divine nature ; 
and therefore it is not wonderful that they should have 
everywhere contradicted themselves. But I pass this by. 
For my only purpose here is to render a reason, why I 
could not say, that that pertains to the essence of any thing, 
without which the thing can not be nor be conceived ; 
namely, because single things can not be, nor be conceived, 
without God ; and yet God does not belong to their essence ; 
but I have said that that necessarily belongs to the essence 
of a thing, which being given, the thing is posited; and which 
being taken away, the thing is canceled ; or that, without 
which the thing, and vice i^ersa, that which, without the 
thing, can neither be nor be conceived. 
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Pkop. XL The first thing, which conslitutea the actual 
Sting of the hiimnn mind, is nothing else than the idea of some ' 
single thing existing in fact. 

Dcm, — The essence of man (by Coroll. preceding Prop.) 
is constituted frnm certain modes of Goirs attributes, to 
■wit (by Ax. ii. of tliis Part), from tnodea of thinking, of all 
which (by Ax. iii. of this part), the idea ia prior in nature ; 
and this being triven, the remaining modes (to which, 
namely, the idea ia by nature prior) muat be in the same 
individual (by Ax. iv. of this Part). Therefore the idea is 
the first thing which conatituteR the essence of the human 
luiud. But not an idea of a thing not existing. For then 
(by Ooroll,, Prop, viii., of this Part) the idea itself could not 
be said to exist ; therefore it will be the idea of a thing ex- 

["iatingin fact. But not of an infinite thing. For (by Propa. 

' 3txi. and xxiii.. Part I.) an infinite thing muat always necea- 
earily exist ; but this (by Ax. i. of this Part) is absurd. 
Therefore the first thing which constitutes the actual ea- I 
Bence of the human mind, is the idea of » single thing, ex- 
isting in fact. Q. E. D. 

Coroll. — Hence it follows, that the human mind is a part of ^ 
the infinite intellect of God; and hence when wc say, that the 
human mind perceives this or that — we say nothing else, 
than that God, not in so far aa he is infinite, but in so far 
as lie is explaiued|by the ualnre of the human mind, or in 
BO far as he constitutes the essoncc of the human mind, has 
this or that idea; and when we say that God has this or 
that idea, not merely in so I'ar as he constitutes the nature 
of the human mind, but in so far as simultaneousiy with 
the human mind he has also the idea of another thing, then 
we say tliat the human mlud perceives a thing partially or 
inade'iuately. 

Schot. — Here, doubtless, my readers will heaitate, and 
many things will suggest theraselves;to prompt delay. For 
this reason I beg them to proceed leisurely with nic, and to 
como to no decision concerning these matters until they 
shall have read the whole. 

Peop. XII. Whatever occurs in the object of an idea comti- 
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tuting (he human mind^this must be perceived by th£ hum/in 
mind^ or the idea of this thing \ciU be necessarily given in the 
mind ; that is^ if the object of the idea constituting the human 
mind is a body^ nothing tcill be able to happen in that body 
which is not perceived by the mind. 

Dcm. — For whatever happens in the object of any idea 
whatever, the knowledge of it iB necessarily given in God 
(by Coroll., Prop, ix., of this Part), as far as he is consid- 
ere<i as affected by the idea of the same object ; that is (by 
Prop. xi. of this Part), as far as it constitutes the mind of 
any thing. Whatever therefore happens in the object of 
an i<lea constituting the human mind, the knowledge of it 
is necessarily given in God, in as far as he constitutes the 
nature of the human mind; that is (by Coroll., Prop, xi., 
of this Part), the knowledge of this thing will necessarily 
be in the mind, or the mind will perceive it. Q. JE. D. 

SchoL — This proposition is also evident, and is more 
clearly understood from Schol., Prop, vii., of this Part, 
which see. 

Prop. XIII. The object of the idea constituting the human 
mind is a body^ or a certain mode of extension actually exist- 
in (/^ and nothing else. 

Dem. — For, if the body were not the object of the human 
mind, the ideas of the affections of the body would not be 
in God (by Coroll., Prop, ix., of this Part), in so far as he 
constitutes our mind, but in so far as he constitutes the 
mind of another thing — that is (by Coroll,, Prop, xi., of 
this Part), the ideas of the affections of the body would not 
be in our mind. But (by Ax. iv. of this Part), we have 
the ideas of the affections of the body ; therefore, the ob- 
ject of the idea constituting the human mind is the body, 
that, too (by Prop. xi. of this Part), actually existing. 
Again, if besides the body there were also a,nother object 
of the mind, since (by Prop, xxxvi.. Part I.) nothing ex- 
ists from wliich some effect does not follow, the idea (by 
Prop. xi. of this Part) of some effect of it must necessarily 
be given in our mind ; but (by Ax. v. of this Part) no idea 
of this is given. Therefore, the object of our mind is a 
body existing, and nothing else. Q. E. D. 
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Coroll, — Hence, it followB that inan eonsists of mind and 
body, and that the human body so exists, as we by sensa- 
tion perceive it. 

Schol. — From these things we understand not only that 
the liuman mind \b united to the body, but also what is to 
be understood by tlie union of mind and body. But no 
one will be able adequately or distinctly to understand 
this, unless he first adequately knows the nature of our 
body. For the points thus far presented are very general, 
and pertain to men no more than to other individuals, all 
of which, in howsoever different degrees, are still animate. ' 
For, the idea of any thing whatever is necessarily given in 
God, of which God is the cause, in the same way as the 
idea of the human body; and, therefore, whatever we have 
sfud concerning the idea of the human body, that must 
necessarily be said concerning the idea of any thing what- 
ever. But, still, we can not deny that ideas, like tlieir ob- 
jects, ditier from each other — that one is more excellent 
than another, and contains more of reality, just as the ob- 
ject of one is more excellent than the object of another, 
nnd contains more of reality; and, therefore, in order to 
determine in what respect the human mind differs from 
others, and iu what respect it excels others, it is necessary 
for ns, as we said, to know the nature of its object — that 
is, the nature of the human body. But this I am not able 
here to explain, nor is this necessary for those things which 
I wish here to demonstrate. Still, I say, in general, the 
better adapted any body is than others to do many things 
at once, so much the better adapted is its mind to perceive 
many things at once; and the more the actions of one 
body depend upon itself alone, and the less other bodies 
concur with it in action, the better adapted is its miud for 
nuderetanding distinctly. And from these things we are 
able to recognize the superioritj- of one mind over others; 
and, again, to see the reason why we have only a very con- 
fused knowledge of our body, and many other things, 
vfhicb, in the sequel, I shall deduce from these. For this 
reason I have thought it worth while to explain and de- 
monBtrate more exactly these very things; to which end it 
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is necessary to premise a few things concerning the nature 
of bodies. 

Ax, 1. — All bodies either move or are at rest. 

Ax. 21, — Every body moves now more slowly, now more 
rapidly. 

Lemma I. Bodies are distinguished from one another by 
the relation of motion and restj swiftness and slowness^ and not 
by the relation of substance. 

The first part of this I suppose to be self-evident. But, 
that bodies are not distinguished by the relation of sub- 
stance, appears from Props, v. and viii., Part I. But, 
it appears more clearly still from what has been said in 
Scol., Prop. XV., Part I. 

Lemma II. All bodies agree in certain things. 

Dem, — For all bodies agree in these respects, that they 
involve the conception of one and the same attribute (by 
Def. i. of this Part). Then again, in that they are able to 
move now more slowly, now more rapidly, and absolutely 
to move and to remain at rest. 

Lemma III. A body in motion, or at rest, must have been 
determined to motion or rest by another body, ivhich also has 
been determined to motion or rest by another, and this again 
by another, and so on without end. 

Dem. — Bodies (by Def. i. of this Part) are single things, 
which (by Lemma i.) are distinguished from one another 
by the relation of motion and rest; and therefore (by Prop. 
xxviii., Part I.) each one must necessarily have been de- 
termined to motion or rest by another single thing, namely 
(by Prop. vi. of this Part), by another body, which (by Ax. 
i.) is also either in motion or at rest. But this again (by 
the same relation) had not been able to be in motion or at 
rest, except it had been determined to motion or rest by 
another, and this again (by the same relation) by another, 
and so on without end. Q. E. JD. 

CoroU. — Hence it follows, that a body in motion will 
move until it is determined to rest by another body; and 
that a body at rest will also continue at rest until it is de- 
termined to motion by another. This also is self-evident. 
For, when I suppose a body, e. g.j A, to be at rest, and do 
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not attend to other bodies in motion, I shall be able to eaj 
nothing concerning the body, A, except that it is at rest. 
Because, if it afterward happens that the body, A, is rnovod, 
thia eiirely could not have occurred from the fact that it 
was at rest; for from this nothing else could have followed 
than that the body. A, should be at rest. If, on the con- 
trary, it is supposed that the body. A, is in motion, so long 
as we atteud only to A, we are able to affirm nothing cou- 
ceruiug it, except that it is in motion. Should it afterward 
happen that A assumes a state of rest, this certainly could 
not have resulted from the motion which it had ; for from 
motion nothing else could result, except that A should 
move; it happened therefore from a thing which was not 
in A, namely, from an external cause, by which it was de- 
termined to a state of rest. 

Ax. J. — All the modes in which any body is affected by 
another body follow from the nature of the body affected, 
and at the same time from the natureof the body affecting; 
BO that one and the same body is differently moved, accord- 
ing to the different nature of the moving bodies, and on 
the other hund, as different bodies are differently moved 
by one and the same body. 

Ax. II. — When a body in motion impinges upon another 
At rest, wliicii it is unable to move, it is reflected, so that 
it continues to move, and the angle of the line of the mo- 
tion of reflection with the plane of the body at rest will 
be equal to the angle which tlie line of the motion of in- 
cidence makes with tiie same plane. 



Bnt these things relate to the most simple bodies, which, 
ntimely.are distinguished from each other alouo by motion 
I and rest, swiftness and slowness. Wo now proceed to 
I composite bodies. 

Drf, — When several bodies of the same or of different 
I znagnitude are so coerced by others that they rest one upon 
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another, or if they are moving in the same or in different 
degrees of swiftness, so that they communicate their mo- 
tions to each other in a certain way, we shall call these 
bodies mutually united, and consider all together as one 
body, or as composing an individual, which is distinguished 
from others by this union of bodies. 

Ax. III. — The greater or the less the surfaces, by which 
the parts of an individual or a composite body rest upon 
each other, with the more difficulty or ease can they be 
forced to change their position, and consequently with the 
more ease or difficulty can it be brought about, that the 
individual itself should assume another figure. But hence 
bodies whose parts rest upon one another by great surfaces, 
I shall call hard\ by small surfaces, soft; or finally, whose 
parts move among one another, ^utrf. 

Lemma IV. When from a body or an individual which is 
composed of several bodies^ certain bodies shall be separated^ 
and at the same time as many others of the same nature suc- 
ceed in their place^ the individual will retain its own nature as 
before J without any change of its form. 

Dem. — For bodies (by Lemma i.) are not distinguished 
by the relation of substance ; but that which constitutes the 
form of an individual consists (by preceding Def.) in a 
union of bodies ; but this (by hypothesis) will be retained, 
although a continual change of bodies takes place; the in- 
dividual therefore, in the relation both of substance and 
mode, will retain its own nature as before. Q. E. D. 

Lemma V. If the parts composing an individual become 
greater or lesSy yet in such proportion that all maintain to each 
other the same relation of motion and restj the indicidual wiU 
likewise retain the same nature as before^ and without any 
change of form. 

Dem. — The demonstration of this is the same as that of 
the preceding Lemma. 

Lemma VL If certain bodies^ composing an individual^ are 
forced to deflect a motion which they have toward one part to- 
ward another part, but in such wise that they are able to con- 
tinue their motions, and to communicate them to each other in 
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the same way as before, the individual will likewise retain its 
own nature, without any change of form. 

Dem, — This is self-evident. For it is supposed to retain 
all that which in its definitions we have said couatitutes 
its form. 

Lemma YH. The individual, moreover, thus composed, re- 
tains Us own nature, whether it mooes as a whole, or is at rest, 
or mopes toward this or toward that part, provided each part 
ntains Us own motion, and communicates it, as before, to the 
rat. 

Dem. — 'This ia evident from its definition, which see be- 
fore Lemma iv. 

Scfiol. — From these things then, we see in what way a 
compound individual may be affected in many modes, its 
natare nevertheless being preserved. But, hitherto, we 
liave considered an individual composed only of bodies, 
which are distinguished from each other only by motion 
aiid rest, swiftness and slowness, that is, of the most sim- 
ple bodies. But, now, if we conceive of anotlier composed 
of several individuals of difi'erent nature, we shall find 
that it may be affected in several other modes, its nature 
nevertheless being preserved. For since each part of it 
ia composed of several bodies, each part will therefore bo 
able (by preceding Lemma), without any change of its 
nature, to move now more slowly, now more swiftly, and 
consequently to communicate its motions more slowly or 
more swiftly to the rest. But if we conceive a third class 
of individuals, composed of these second, we shall find 
they may be affected in many other modes, without any 
ohange of form. And if we proceed thus without end, we 
shall easily conceive all uature to be one individual, whose 
parts, that is all bodies, vary iu infinite modes, without 
auy change of the whole individual. If it were my purpose 
to treat professedly of body, it would devolve upon mo to 
explain and demonstrate these things more at length. 
But I have already said that I have another design, and 
that I adduce these tilings for no other reason than that 



I am able easily to infer from them the thi 
it in mind to demonstrate. 
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Postulates. 

I. The human body is composed of many individuals 
(of different nature), each one of which is exceedingly 
compound. 

II. Of the individuals of which the human body is com- 
posed, some are fluid, some soft, and some finally very 
hard. 

III. The individuals composing the human body, and 
consequently the human body itself, are affected by external 
bodies in very many modes. 

IV. The human body needs, in order to its preservation, 
very many other bodies, by which it is, as it were, continu- 
ally recreated. 

V. When a fluid part of the human body is so deter- 
mined by an external body, that it often impinges upon 
another soft part, it changes its plane, and, as it were, im- 
presses certain vestiges of the external impelling body 
upon it. 

VI. The human body is able to move external bodies in 
very many modes, and to dispose them in very many 
modes. 

Prop. XIV. The human mind is fitted to perceive very many 
things^ and the better fitted^ the greater the number of modes in 
which its body can be disposed. 

For the human body (by Post. iii. and vi.) is affected in 
very many modes by external bodies, and is disposed to 
affect external bodies in very many modes. But all things 
which happen in the human body (by Prop. xii. of this 
Part), the human mind must perceive; therefore the human 
mind is fitted to perceive very many things, and the better 
fitted, etc. Q. K D. 

Prop. XV. The idea which constitutes the formal being of 
the human mind, is not simple, but is composed of very many 
ideas. 

Dem, — The idea which constitutes the formal being of the 
human mind, is an idea of body (by Prop. xiii. of this Part), 
which (by Post, i.) is composed of very many, very com- 
pound individuals. But of each individual composing the 
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body, the irlen (by Coroll., Prop, viii., of this Part) is iieces- 
Barily giveu in God ; therefore (by Prop. vii. of this Part) 
the idea of the bumaii body ia composed nf these very 
many ideA of the parts compoBing it. Q. E, D. 

Prop. XVI. The idea of each mode, by which the human 
boily is affected by external bodies, must involve the nature of the 
human body, and at the same time the nature of the external 
body. 

Bern. — For all the modes in which any body is affected, 
follow from the nature of the body atiected, and at the 
same time from the nature of the body afU'cting (by Ax. 
i. after Coroll., Lemma iii.); wherefore their idea (by Ax. 
17., Part I.) necessarily involves tlio nature ot eacli body ; 
therefore the idea of each mode in which the hnman body 
is afiected by an external body, involves the nature of the 
human body nnd of the external body. Q. JS. D. 

Coroll. I. — Hence it follows, firet, that the huniaii mind 
perceives the nature of very many bodies, together with 
the nature of its own body. 

Coroll. II. — It follows, second, thiit the ideas, which we 
have of external bodies, indicate rather the constitution of 
our body than the nature of the external bodies, which I 
have explained by many examples in the Appendix of 
Parti. 

Prop. XVH. If the human body is needed in a mode which 
invoices the nature of any external body, the human mind will 
regard (he same externnl body as exiatiny in fact, or as present 
lo itsdf, until its body is affected in a manner which excludes 
the existence, or presence of this same body. 

Drm. — This ia evident. For as long as the human body 
is thus afl'ected, so long the human mind (by Prop. xii. of 
this Part) will regard this affection of the body, that is (by 
the preceding Prop.), will have the idea of the mode actu- 
ally existing, wliicli involves the nuture of the external 
body, that is, the idea, which does not exclude bui poaita 
the existence or prcaence of the nature of the external 
body ; therefore, the mind (by Coroll, i., preceding) will 
regard the external body as existing in fact, or as present, 
until it is affected, etc. Q. E. 1>. 
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Coroll. — The external bodies, by which the human body 
has once been affected, although they may not exist nor 
be present, the mind will still be able to contemplate, as if 

V they were present. 

^ Dem. — If external bodies so determine the fluid parts of 
the human body, that they often impinge upon the softer, 
they change their planes (by Post, v.), whence it comes to 
pass (see Ax. ii., after Coroll., Lemma iii.), that they are re- 
flected from them in a manner different from that to which 
they were formerly accustomed ; and also that afterwards by 
meeting these new planes by their own spontaneous 
motion, they are reflected in the same way, as if they were 
impelled towards these planes by external bodies, and con- 
sequently, that when thus reflected they proceed to move, 
they affect the human body in the same manner; and the 
mind (by Prop. xii. of this Part) will think of this, that is 
(by Prop. xvii. of this Part), the mind will again regard 
the external body as present ; and this as often as the fluid 
parts of the human body, by their own spontaneous motion 
shall meet the same planes. Wherefore, although the ex- 
ternal bodies by which the human body has once been 
affected, do not exist, the mind nevertheless will regard the 
same as present, so often as this action of the body is re- 
peated. Q. E, jD. 

Schol, — We see, therefore, how it can come to pass that 
we may regard those things, which are not, as present, as 
often happens. And it is possible that this may result 
from other causes, but it suffices me here to have indicated 
one by which I might explain the matter, just as if I had 
indicated the true cause. Still I believe that I am not 
straying much from the truth, since all the things which I 
have assumed as postulates contain scarcely any thing not 
supported by an experience, concerning which we can not 
doubt, After we have shown that the human body exists, as 
we by sensation perceive it. (See Coroll. after Prop. xiii. 
of this Part). Moreover (from Coroll. preceding, and 
Coroll. ii.. Prop, xvi., of this Part), we clearly understand 
what the difference is between the idea, e. ^., of Peter, which 
constitutes the essence of the mind of Peter himself and 
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the idea of Peter himself, which is in another man, suppose 
of Paul. For the former expresses directly the essence of 
Peter's own body and involved existence only as long as 
Peter exists ; but the latter indicates rather the constitution 
of Paul's body than the nature of Peter, and, therefore, 
whilst the constitution of Paul's fiodj lasts, the mind of 
Paul, although Peter does not exist, will nevertheless re- 
gard hira as present to itself. Again, that we may retain 
familiar forms of speech, we will call the afl'ections of the 
human body, whose ideas represent external bodies as pres- 
ent to us, the pictures of things, although they do not 
bring back the forms of the things. And when the mind 
in this way contemplates bodies we shall say that it 
imagines them. And here, that I may begin to indicate 
what is error, I desire it to be noted that the imaginations 
of the mind, considered in themselves, contain no error, or 
that the mind does not err from the circumstance, that it 
magines, but only in so far as it is considered to want the 
idea, which excludes the existence of these things. For, 
if the mind, when it imagines non-existing things as pres- 
ent to itself, at the same time should know that these things 
do not really exist, it would certainly attribute this power 
of imagination to a virtue and »ot to a vice of its nature; 
eapecially if this faculty of imagination depended solely 
upon its own nature, that is (by Def. vii., Part I,), if this 
faculty of imagination appertaining to the mind were free. 

Peop. XVni. If the huma7i body has once been simulta- ' 
neously afflicted (ly two or more bodies, rahm the human mind 
efltrienrds imagines one of them, it will also at once recollect 
the others, 

Dem. — The mind (by Coroll. preceding) imagines any 
body, for the reason that the human body is aft'ected and 
disposed by the traces of an external body, in the same 
manner as it is afiected when certain of its parts have been 
impelled by the external body itself; but (by the hypoth- 
esis), the body was then so disposed, that the mind imag- 
ined two bodies simultaneously; tiierefore, now also will it 
imagine two simultaneously, but the mind when it imag- 
ines either, will at once remember the other. Q, JE. D. 
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Schol. — Hence we clearly understand what memory is. 
For it is nothing else than a certain concatenation of ideas, 
involving the nature of things which are external to the 
human body. This is formed in the mind, according to the 
I order and concatenation of the affections of the body. I say, 
^^rst, that the concatenation is of those ideas onlj^ which in- 
volve the nature of thing-*, which are external to the human 
body; but not of the ideas which exj^ress the nature of 
these same things. For they are really (by Prop. xvi. of 
this Part) the ideas of the aifections of the human body, 
which involve at once the nature of this and of the exter- 
nal bodies. I say, secondly, that this concatenation takes 
place according to the order and concatenation of the af- 
fections of the human bodv, in distinction from the couca- 
tenation of ideas, which takes {»lace according to the order 
of the intellect, by which the mind perceives things 
through their first canses, and which is the same in all 
men. And hence, further, we clearly understand why the 
mind from the thought of one thing at once falls upon the 
thought of another, which has no likeness to the former; 
as, e, r/., from the thought of the word pomus^ a Roman at 
once fulls upon the thought of fruit, which has no simili- 
tude with this articulate sound, nor any thing in common, 
except that the body of the same man has often been af- 
fected by these two; that is, that this man has often heard 
the word pom as when he was beholding the frnit, and thus 
every one, from one thought falls upon another, as each 
one's habit has ordered the pictures of things in the body. 
For the soldier, e, g., from seeing the tracks of a horse in 
the sand from the thought of a horse will fall upon the 
thought of a horseman, and thence upon the thought of 
war, etc. But the husbandman, from the thought of a 
horse, will fall upon the thought of a plow, a field, etc.; 
and thus each one, according as he has been accustomed to 
connect images in this or in another manner, from one will 
V fall upon this or another thought. 

^ Prop. XIX. The human m^ind does not cognise the human 
body itself^ nor know that it exists, except by the ideas of the 
affections, by which the body is affected. 
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Dem. — For the human mind ia itself the idea or knowl- 
edge of the human body (hy Prop. xiii. of this Part) which 
(by Prop. ix. of thia Part) is indeed in God, in as far as 
he is considered as affected by another idea of a single 
thing; orbeeaiiae (by Post, iv.) the human body needs vury 
Many bodies, by which it may be, as ic were, continually 
recreated; and tiie order and connection of ideas is the 
same (by Prop, vii. of this Part) us the order and connec- 
tion of the causes; this idea will be in God, in so far as be 
IB considered as aticcted by tlie ideas of very many indi- 
Tidnal things. God, therefore, has the idea of the body or 
knows the human body, in as far as he is aifected by very 
many other ideas, and not in as far aa he constitutes the 
nature of the human mind ; that is (by Coroll., Prop, ii., of 
this Part), ibe human mind does not know the human 
tody. But ihe ideas of the affections of the body are in 
God, in as far as he constitutes the nature of the human 
mind, or the mind perceives the same affections (by Pro^i. 
xii. of this Part), and therefore (by Prop. xvi. of this Part), 
the human body itself, and that (by Prop. xvii. of this Part), 
U existing in fact. Therefore, the human raind perceives, 
in 90 far only, its own human body. Q. E, D. 

Prop. XX. The idea or knowledge of Ihe human mind is 
ipven also in God, and this follows in God in the same man- 
ner, and is referred to God in ihe same manner, as the idea or 
iknowledge of the human body. 

Dem. — Thought is an attribute of God (by Prop, i, of 
this Part); and, therefore (by Prop, iii, of thia Part), both 
of this and of all his affections; and therefore (by Prop. 
xi. of this Part), the idea of the human mind also must 
necessarily be given in God. Hence, it does not follow 
that this idea or knowledge of the mind is given in God iu 
BO far as he is infinite, but in bo far as he is affected by 
Another idea of a singular thing (by Prop. ix. of this Part). 
3ut the order and connection of ideas is the same as the 
order and connection of the causes (Prop. vii. of this 
Part). It follows, therefore, that this idea or knowledge 
)f the mind ia in God, and is referred to God iu the same 
manuer aa the idea or knowledge of the body. Q. E. D. 
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Prop. XXI. This idea of the mind is united to the mind^ in 
the same manner as the mind itself is united to the body. 

Dem. — That the mind is united to the body we have 
shown by this, to wit., that the body is the object of the 
mind (see Props, xii. and xiii. of this Part) ; and, therefore, 
for the same reason, the idea of the mind must be united 
with its object — that is, with the mind itself — in the same 
way as the mind itself is united with the body. Q. E. D. 

SchoL — This proposition is far more clearly understood 
from what was said in the Schol., Prop, vii., of this Part. 
For there we showed that the idea of the body, and the 
f body — that is (by Prop. xiii. of this Part), mind and body — 
i are one and the same individual, conceived now under the 
attribute of thought, and now under tliat of extension ; 
wherefore, the idea of the mind and the mind itself is one 
and the same thing, which is conceived under one and the 
same attribute, viz., thought. It follows, I say, that the 
idea of the mind, and the mind itself in God, by the same 
necessity, are given from the same power of thinking. 
For in reality the idea of the mind — that is, the idea of the 
idea — is nothing else than the form of the idea, in so far as 
this, as a mode of thought, is considered without reference 
to the object. For, as soon as any one knows any thing, 
he at once knows that he knows it, and at the same time 
he knows that he knows what he knows — and so on, with- 
out end. But of this hereafter. 

Prop. XXII. The human mind perceives not only the affec- 
tions of the body, but also the ideas of these affections. 

Dem. — The ideas of the ideas of the aflFections in God 
follow in the same manner, and are related to God in the 
same manner, as the ideas of the aft'ections themselves. 
This is proved in the same manner in Prop. xx. of this 
Part. But the ideas of the affections of the body are in 
the human mind (by Prop. xii. of this Part) ; that is (by 
Coroll., Prop, xi., of this Part), in God, in so far as he con- 
stitutes the essence of the human mind. Therefore, the 
ideas of these ideas will be in God, in so far as he has the 
knowledge or idea of the human mind — that is (by Prop. 
xxi. of this Part), in the human mind itself, which for 
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s reason perceives not only the aft'ections of the body, 
, also the ideas of them. Q. E. D. 

: XXIII. 'Ihe mind does not know itself, except in so '■ 
f it perceives (he ideas of the affectioits of the body. 

—The idea or knowledge of the mind (by Prop. 
' this Part) in God, follows and is related to God in 
the same manner as the idea or knowledge of the body. 
But aince (by Prop, xix. of this Part) the human mind 
does not know its hnmun body — that is (by Coroll,, Prop, 
xi., of this Part), since the knowledge of tiie human body 
ia not related to God, in so far as he constitutes the nutnre 
of the hnman mind ; therefore, the knowledge of the mind 
18 not related to God, in so far as he constitutes the essence 
of the human mind : and, therefore (by the same Coroll., 
Prop, xi., of this Part), the human mind, to this extent, 
does not know itself. Again, the ideas of the affections, 
by which the body is affected, involve tiie nature of the 
human body itself (by Coroll,, Prop, xvi., of this Part) — 
that IB (by Prop. xiii. of this Part), agree with the nature 
of the mind; wherefore, the knowledge of tliese ideas 
uecessnrily involves ihe knowledge (if the raind : but (by 
Prop, preceding), the knowledge of these ideas is in the 
human mind itself; therefore, the hnman mind, to this ex- 
tent only, knowB itself. Q. E. D. 

Pbop. XXIV. T/ic human miml does not contain an ade- 
quate knowledge of the parts lo/iirh compose the human body. 

Dem. — The parts composing the humun body do not be- 
long to the essence itself of the body, except in so far aa 
tbey commuDiciite, in a certain way, their motions to each 
other (see Def. after Coroll,, Lem. iii,); and not in so far 
SB they are able to be regarded as individuals without rela- 
tion to the human body. For the parts of the human body 
(by Post, i.) are very composite indivi<lual3, whose parts 
(by Lem, iv.) are able to be separated from the human 
body, its nature and form being entirely preserved, and to 
communicate their motions (see Ax. ii., after Lem. iii.) in 
another way to other bodies; and, therefore (by Prop. iii. 
of this Part), the idea or knowledge of each purt will be in 
God (by Prop. ix. of this Part), in so far as he is consid- 
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ered as aftected by another idea of a single thing, which 
single thing, in the order of nature, is prior to the part it- 
self (by Prop. vii. of this Part). Moreover, the same may 
be said concerning each part of Hie individual itself com- 
posing the human body ; and, therefore, the knowledge of 
each part composing the human body is in God, in so far 
as he is affected by very many ideas of things, and not in 
so far as he has only an idea of the human body — that is 
(by Prop. xiii. of this Part), the idea, which constitutes the 
nature of the human mind ; and, therefore (by Coroll., 
Prop, xi., of this Part), the human mind does not contain 
an adequate knowledge of the parts which compose the 
human body. Q. E. D, 

Prop. XXV. The idea of each affection of the human body 
does not contain an adequate knowledge of an external body. 

Dem, — We have shown (see Prop. xvi. of this Part) that 
the idea of an affection of the human body contains the 
nature of the external body, in so far as the external body 
determines, in a certain way, the human body itself. But 
in so far as the external body is an individual, which is not 
related to the human body, the idea or knowledge of it is 
in God (by Prop. ix. of this Part), in so far as God is con- 
sidered as aftected by the idea of another thing, which (by 
Prop. vii. of this Part) is prior in nature to the external 
body itself. Wherefore, an adequate knowledge of the 
external body is not in God, in so far as he has an idea of 
the aftection of the human body, or the idea of an aftection 
of the human body, does not contain an adequate knowl- 
edge of an external body. Q. E. D. 
^ Prop. XXVI. The human mind perceives no external body^ 
as existing infact, except through the ideas of the affections of 
its own body. 

Dem. — If the human body has in no way been affected 
by any external body, then (by Prop. vii. of this Part) 
neither has the idea of the human body, that is (by Prop, 
xiii. of this Part), neither has the human mind been in 
any way aftected by the idea of the existence of this body, 
or it does not in any way perceive the existence of this ex- 
ternal body. But in as far as the human body is in any 
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way fttt'ected hy any external body, in so far (by Prop, xvi. 
' tbis Part, with its Coroll.) it perceives the external 
I body. Q. E. D. 

CoroU. — III as far as the human mind imagines an ex- 
Iternal body, iu so far it has not an adequate knowledge 
|ol it. 

Dent. — "When the human mind contemplates external 
' bodies, through the ideas of the atfections of its own body, 
we say it tlien imagines them {seeSebo!., Prop, xvii., of tbis 
Part); nor (by Prop, preceding) is the mind in any other 
I way able to imagine external bodies, as existing in fact. 
■ But, therefore (by Prop. xxv. of this Part), in so far os the 
■mind imagines external bodies, it has not an adequate 
^knowledge of them. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XX VII. Tht idea of any affection of the human body, 
%doei not involve an adequate knowledge of the hitman body 
^iUelf. 

Dem. — Each idea of any affection of the human body 

f involves in so far the nature of the human body, as the 

human body itself is considered as affected iu a certain 

manner (see Prop. xvi. of this Part). But, in so far as the 

human body is an individual, which is able to be ati'ected 

in many other ways, the idea of any affection, etc. (see 

Dem., Prop, xxv., of this Part). 

1^^ Prop. XXVIII. The ideas of the apctious of the human 

^^^Liody, in so far as they relate only to the human tiiind, arc not 

^^Bfdear and distinct, but confused. 

^^H Dem. — For the ideas of the affections of the hnnian 
^^H'body involve the nature both of external bodies and of the 
^^Bhuman body (by Prop. xvi. of this Part), not merely of 
H^^the hnman body; but they must also involve the nature 
of its parts, for the affections are modes (by Post, iii.), by 
which parts of the human body, and consequently the 
whole body are affected. But (by Props, xxiv. and xxv. of 
this Part) an adequate knowledge of external bodies, as 
llso of the parts composing the human body, is not in 
r God, in so far as he is considered by the human mind, but 
I in as far as he ia considered as affected by other ideas. 
5 
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Therefore, these ideas of the affections, in so far as they 
relate to the human mind alone, are, as it were, conse- 
quences without premises, that is (as is self-evident), con- 
tused ideas. Q. E. I). 

SchoL — The idea, which constitutes the nature of the 
human mind, is in the same way demonstrated, not to be, 
when considered in itself alone, clear and distinct, as also 
the idea of the human mind, and the ideas of the ideag 
of the affections of the human body, in so far as they re- 
late to the mind alone, as any one can see. 

Prop. XXIX. The idea of the idea of each affection of the 
human body, does not involve an adequate knoxoledge of tht 
human mind. 

Dent. — For the idea of an affection of the human body 
(by Prop, xxvii. of this Part), does not involve an adequate 
knowledge of the body itself, or does not adequately ex- 
press its nature, that is (by Prop. xiii. of this Part), does 
not adequately agree with the nature of the mind, and 
therefore (by Ax. vi., Part I.) the idea of this idea does not 
adequately express the nature of the human mind, or does 
not involve an adequate knowledge of it. Q, E. D, 
\ CorolL — Hence it follows that the human mind as often 
as it perceives things from the common order of nature, 
has an adequate knowledge, neither of itself, nor of its 
body, nor of external bodies, but only a confused and muti- 
^^ lated knowledge. For the mind does not know itself, ex- 
cept in so far as it perceives the ideas of the affections ol 
the body (by Prop, xxiii. of this Part). But it does not 
perceive its own body (by Prop. xix. of this Part), except 
by the ideas themselves of the affections, by which also 
alone (Prop, xxvi of this Part) it perceives external bodies; 
and, therefore, in so far as it has these, it has an adequate 
knowledge (by Prop. xxix. of this Part), neither of its own 
body, nor (Prop, xxvii. of this Part) of external bodies 
(Prop. XXV. of this Part), but only a mutilated and con- 
fused knowledge (Prop, xxviii. of this Part, with itc 
SchoL). Q. E, D. 

SchoL — I say expressly that the mind has an adequate 
knowledge, neither of itself, nor of its own body, nor ol 
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external liotiies, bat only a confused knowledge, as often 
it perceives things according to the common order of 
L nature; that is, as often as it is determined to contemplate 
Itliia or that, externally bythe fortuitous meeting of things, 
I and is not internally, namely, from the circumstance that 
r it contemplattis several tilings at once, determined to under- 
f atand their points of agreement, difference, and opposition. 
I For as often as it is internally disposed in this or in some 
\ otiier way. it then contemplates things clearly and dis> 
[ tinetly, as I shall show below. 

Prop. XXX. We are able to have no knowledge concerninff 
f the daraiioti of our body, except a very inadequate one. 

Dem. — The duration of our body does not depend upon 
I its essence (by Ax. i. of this Part), nor even upon the ab- 
I solute nature of God (Prop, xxi., Part I.). But (Prop. 
' xxviii., Part I.) it is determined to exist and act by such 
causes, as are also determined by others tn exist and act in 
a certain and determinate way, and theee again by others, 
and so oh without end. Thereftirc, the duration of our ) 
body depends upon the common order of nature and the ,' 
conatitntioii of things. But in what way things are con- j 
stitiited, of this an adequate knowledge is given in Ood, 
in uB fur as he has ideas of all these, iind not in so far only 
BB be has the idea of tlic liuman body (by Coroll., Prop, ix., 
of this Part), wherefore the knowledge of the duration of 
Lof our body is in Qod very inadequately, in as far as he is 
lonsidered only to constitute the nature of the human 
lind; that is (by Coroll., Prop. xi,,of this Part), this knowl- 
idge in our mind is very inadequate. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXXI. Coneerniny the duration of single things 
vUkoat us, we are able to haoe only a vtry inadequate knowledge. \ 
Dem, — Every single thing, as tlie human body, must 
e determined to exist and act, in a certain and determinate 
■ way, by another single thing; and this again by another, 
and so on without end (Prop, xxviii., Part I). But sinee 
from this common property of single tilings we have de- 
monstrated in the preceding proposition, that we have only 
a very inadequate knowledge concerning tlie duration of 
Our body ; therefore the same must be concluded concern- 
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ing the duration of single things, because, namely, we are 
able to have a very inadequate knowledge of it. Q. E, D. 

Coroll. — Hence it follows that all particular things are 
contingent and corruptible. For we are able to have con- 
cerning their duration no adequate knowledge (by Prop, 
preceding), and this is what we are to understand by the 
contingency of things and the possibility of corruption. 
(See Schol. i., Prop, xxxiii., Part I.) For (Prop, xxix., 
Part I.) beyond this, nothing contingent is given. 

Prop. XXXII. AU ideas in so far as they are related to God 
are true. 

Dem. — For all ideas, which are in God, agree altogether 
with their objects (by Coroll., Prop, vii., of this Part), and 
therefore (by Ax. vi.. Part I.) are true. Q, E. D. 

Prop. XXXIII. l^here is nothing positive in ideas, on ac- 
count of which they are called false. 

Dem, — If you deny it, conceive, if it is possible, a posi- 
tive mode of thinking, which constitutes the form of error 
or falsity. This mode of thinking can not be in God (by 
Prop, preceding) ; but without God it can not be nor be 
conceived (Prop, xv.. Part I.). Therefore there can be 

\ given nothing positive in ideas, on account of which they 
are called false. Q, E. D. 
Prop. XXXIV. Every idea which in us is absolute, or ade- 
quate and perfect, is true. 

Dem. — When we say that there is given in us an ade- 
quate and perfect irdea, we say ^'nothing else (by Coroll., 
Prop, xi., of this Part) than that in God, in as far as he 
constitutes the essence of our mind, is given an adequate 
and perfect idea, and consequently (Prop, xxxii. of this 
Part) we say nothing else than that such an idea is true. 
. Q. E. D. 

^ Prop. XXXV. Falsity consists in the want of knowledge^ 
which inadequate, or mutilated and confused ideas involve. 

Dem. — There is nothing positive in ideas which consti- 
tutes the form of falsity (Prop, xxxiii. of this Part) ; but 
falsity can not consist in absolute privation (for minds, not 
bodies, are said to err and be deceived) ; neither also in ab- 
solute ignorance ; for to be ignorant and to err are differ- 
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t things; wherefore it consists in the privation of 
inowledge, wliich au inadequate knowledge of things, or 
inadequate and confused ideas involve. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — In the Scholium to Prop, xvii, of this Part, I 
have explained in what way error consists in a want of 
knowledge; bat for a fuller explication of this matter I 
will give an example, to wit: Men are deceived, because 
thoy think themselves to be free, which opinion consists 
alone in this, that they are conscious of their own actions, 
and are ignorant of the causes by wliich they are deter- , 
mined. This therefore is their idea of liberty, that tbey 1 
know no cause of their actions. For when they say that 
human actions depeud upon the will, these are words i 
which contain no idea. For all are ignorant of what the 
will is, or how it moves the body. Those who talk about 
leats and abodes of the soul excite laughter or disgust. So 
when we look at the sun, we imagine it to be some two~^ 
tundred feet distant from us. The error does not consist 
in this imagination alone, but in the fact that whilst we 
thus imagine it, we are ignorant of its true distance and of 
the cause of this imagination. For although we may after- 
wards know that it is diatiint from us more than six hun- 
dred diameters of the earth, we still imagine it t» he near 
ftt hand; for we do not imagine the sun to be near for the 
reason that we are ignorant of its true distance, but because 
an affection of our body involves the essence of the sun, in 
so far as the body itself is affected by it. 

Prop. XSXVI. Inadequate and con/used ideas follow hy 
the same necessity as adequate or dear and ilistinci ideas. 

Dtm. — Ail ideas are in God {Prop, xv.. Part 1.), and as far 
ae they are related to God are true (Prop, xxxii. of this Part)i 
and (Coroll., Prop, vii., of this Part) adequate; and there- 
fore are neither inadequate nor confused, except in so far as 
;bey are related to any one's single mind (concerning which 

le Props, xxiv. and xxviii. of this Part); and therefore all, 

ith adequate and inadequate, follow by the same necessity 
[Coroll., Prop, vi., of this Pari.) Q. E. D. 

Peop. XXXVII. Tkat which is common to all (concerning 
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this see above Lemma ».), and which is equally in the part and 
in the whoUy constitutes the essence of no single thing. 

Dem. — If you deny, conceive this, if it is possible, to con- 
ititute the essence of any single thing, viz., the essence oi 
B. Then (by Def. ii. of this Part) this without B could 
neither be nor be conceived; but this is contrarv to the 
hypothesis: therefore this does not pertain to the essence 
of B nor constitute the essence of any other single thing. 
Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXXVIII. Those things which are common to all 
and which are equally in the part and in the wholcj caii not bi 
conceived except adequately, 

Dem. — Let A be something, which is common to all bod- 
ies, and which is equally in the part of each body as in the 
whole. I say that A can not be conceived, except ade- 
quately. For the idea of it (Coroll., Prop, vii., of this Part] 
will be necessarily adequate in God, both in so far as he 
has the idea of the human body and in so far as he has the 
ideas of its afl'ections, which (Props, xvi., xxv. and xxvii 
of this Part) contain in part the nature both of the human 
body and of external bodies; that is (Props, xii. and xiii 
of this Part), this idea will necessarily be adequate in God 
as far as he constitutes the human mind, or as far as he has 
ideas, which are in the human mind; therefore the mind 
(Coroll., Prop, xi., of this Part) necessarily perceives A ad- 
equately, and that, both in as far as it perceives itself, and ir 
as far as it perceives its own body,or any external body 
nor can A be conceived in any other way. Q. JE. D. 

Coroll. — Hence it follows that there are certain ideas oi 
notions common to all men. For (Lem. ii.) all bodies agre< 
in certain things, which (Prop, preceding) must be ade- 
quately or clearly and distinctly perceived by all. 

Prop. XXXIX. That which is common to the human body 
and to any external bodies^ by which the human body is accus- 
tomed to be affected^ and that which is common and proper tc 
the part of each one of these and to the whole, of this there wiU 
also be an adequate idea in the mind. 

. JQem. — ^Let A be that, which is common and proper tc 
tli^:limxian body, and to any external bodies^ which is 
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equally ill the hnman body, and in these exteroal bodiee, 
and which iiiially is equally in the piirt of each body, and 
in the whole. The idea of A itself will be given in God 
adequately (Coroil., Prop, vii,, of tliia Part), both in bo far 
88 he has the idea of the human body, and in so far 
OS he hua the idea of the posited external bodies. Now, 
lot it be supposed that the human body is affected by an ex- 
ternal body, by that wliich it has in coniraoii with it, viz., by 
A, The idea of this affection will involve the property of 
A (Prop. xvi. of tills Part), and therefore (by Ooroll., 
Prop, vii,, of this I'art) tlie idea of this affection, in so far 
M it involves the property, will be adequate in God, in ao 
far ae he is aflected by the idea of the human body ; that is 
(Prop. xiii. of this Part) in so far ua he constitutes the na- 
ture of the human mind; and therefore (Coroil., Prop, ii., 
oF tbiB Part) this idea in the human mind is adequate. 
Q. E. D. 

Coroil. — Hence it follows that the mind is the better 
adapted to perceive more tilings adequately, the more 
things its body has in common with other bodies. 

Prop. XL. Whnteeer ideas in the mind follow from ideas 
ahich are adtqaaie in it are also adequate. 

Dem. — This is evident. For when we say that an idea 
in the human mind follows from ideas which are adequate 
in it, we say nothing else (by Coroil., Prop, xi., of this Part) 
than that in the diviue intellect nn idea is given, of which 
God is the cause, not in so far as he is infinite, nor in so far 
ae he is affected by the ideas of very many single things, 
but in so far only as he constitutes the essence of the 
human mind. 

Schol. — I have thus explained the cause of the notions, 
which are called common, and which are the foundation of 
our reasoning. But there are other causes of some axioms 
Of notions, which it maybe expedient to explain in this 
method of ours; for from this it would be evident what 
DOtions are pre-eminently useful, and what are of scarcely 
any use. And then again, what are common, what are 
clear and distinct only for those who are not laboring un- 
der prejudices, and what iinally have no sufficient ground, 
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Moreover it would be evident whence those notions are 
derived, which are called Secondary, and consequently the 
axioms which are founded on them, as well as other medi- 
tations which I have had concerning these things. But as 
I have reserved these matters for another treatise, and 
moreover would not weary by too great prolixity, I have 
determined at present to pass over them. Still, not to omit 
any thing necessary to knowledge, I annex briefly the 
causes from which terms, called Transcendental^ have de- 
rived their origin as Being, Thing, Something. These 
terms arise from this, namely, that the human body, since 
it is limited, is capable of forming distinctly in itself, at the 
same time, only a certain number of images (what an im- 
age is I have explained in Sohol., Prop, xvii., of this Part). 
If this number is exceeded, these images will begin to be 
confused; and if the number of images which the body is 
capable of forming distinctly, at the same time, in itself, is 
greatly exceeded, all will be utterly confounded with each 
other. Since this is so, it is evident from Coroll., Prop. xvii. 
and Prop, xviii., of this Part, that the human mind will be 
able distinctly to imagine at the same time so many bodies, 
as images can be, at the same time, formed in its own body. 
J But when the images in the body are entirely confused, the 
' mind also will imagine all the bodies confusedly, without 
any distinctness, and as it were comprehend them under 
one attribute, namely, under the attribute of Being, Thing, 
etc. This may also be inferred from the fact that the 
images do not always possess equal strength, and from other 
causes analogous to these, which it is not necessary here to 
explain, since for the object which we seek it is sufficient 
to consider only one. For all come to this, that these ex- 
pressions signify ideas, in the highest degree confused. 
Again, for similar causes those notions have arisen, which 
are called Universal^ as Man, Horse, Dog, etc. — that is to say, 
because in the human body so many images, e. ^r., of men 
are formed, that they surpass the power of imagining, not 
indeed entirely, but yet to such an extent that the mind is 
unable to imagine the small differences of individuals (as 
the color, size, etc., of each), and the determinate number 
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of tbem, niid diBtinctly imagine only that in whicb, so far 
as the body is affected by the same things, all agree. For 
by this tbe body was most affected, to wit, by each indi- 
vidual; and this it expresses by the uarae of Man, and this 
it i)redicates of numberless individuals. For a determinate 
number of individuals, as we have said, it is unable to 
imagine. But it is to be noted tliat these notions are not 
formed by all in the same manner; but they change in 
every case according to the relation of the thing, by which 
tbe body has been more frequently affected, and as the 
mind with greater facility imagines or remembers; e. g., 
those who have very frequently contemplated the stature 
of men will understand by the name Man an animal of 
erect stature; but those who have been accustomed to con- 
tenijilate another characteristic will form another common 
image of men, for example, that man is a risible animal, a 
two-footed animal, an animal without feathers, a rational 
animal; and thus of other things, each one, according to 
the disposition of his body, will form the universal images 
of things. It is not wonderful therefore that so many con- 
troversies have arisen among philosophers, who have wished 
to explain natural things solely by the images of the things- 
Sckol. II. — From what has been said above, it clearly ap-" 
pears that we perceive many things, and form universal 
notions : 

I. From individnala, represented through the senses to 
the intellect, in a mutilated, confused, and disorderly man- 
ner (see CorolL, Prop, xxix., of this Part) ; and I have 
been accustomed therefore to call such perceptions, knowl- 
edge from confused experience. 

II. From signs; e. 5.. from the fact that we remember 
things from certain words heard or read, and of these we 
form certain ideas similar to those by which we imagine 
the things (see Schol., Prop, xviii., of this Part). Both 
these methods of contemplating things I shall, in fu' 
tare, call Knowledge of the first class, Opinion, or Imag- 
ination. 

III. From the fact, that we have common notions, am 
adequate ideas of the properties of things (see CoroU. 
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Props, xxxviii. and xxxix., with its Coroll., and Prop. xl. of 
this Part); and this I shall call Reason, and Knowledge of 
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\Jhe second class. Besides these two kinds of knowledge, 
there is, as I shall show in the sequel, a third, which we 
shall call Intuitive knowledge. But this kind of cogni- 
tion proceeds from an adequate idea of the formal essence 
of certain attributes of God to the adequate knowledge of 
the essence of things. All these I will explain by an ex- 
ample of one thing. Let there be given, e. g.^ three num- 
bers to obtain a fourth, which is to the third, as the 
second to the first. Merchants do not hesitate to multiply 
the second and third, and to divide the product by the 
first; because, namely, they have not yet forgotten what 
they heard from the master, without any demonstration, 
or because they have often tried it in the most simple num- 
bers, or from the force of the demonstration. Prop, xix., 
Lib. vii., Euclid, to wit: from the common property of 
proportionals. But, in the most simple numbers, there is 
no need of these. B, g., given the numbers 1, 2, 3. No 
one fails to see, that the fourth proportional is 6; but this 
much more clearly, because, from the very ratio which we 
^ see, at the first look, the first number has to the second, we 
'>^infer the fourth. 

Prop. XLI. Knowledge of the first kind is the only cause of 
falsity^ but of the second and third is necessarily true. 

Dem, — To the knowledge of the first kind, we have said 
in the foregoing scholium, that all those ideas apper- 
tain, which are inadequate and confused; and, therefore 
(by Prop. xxxv. of this Part), this knowledge is the sole 
cause of falsity. Again, to the knowledge of the second 
and third, we have said that those appertain which are ad- 
equate ; and, therefore (by Prop, xxxiv. of this Part), it is 
\ necessarily true. 

Prop. XLII. The knowledge of the second and thirds and 
not of the first kind, teaches W5 to distinguish the true from the 
false. 

Dem. — This proposition is self-evident. For, he who 
knows how to distinguish between the true and the false, 
must have an adequate idea of the true and the false — that 
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is (by Schol. ii., Prop, x]., of tliie Part), most know tlie 
true and the false ia the socond or third kind of knowl- 
edge. 

Prop, XLIIl. He who has a true idea, ni the same time'' 
knows that he has a true idea, nor ia he able to doubt concerning 
the truth of the thing. 

Dem. — A true idea in ns, is that which is adequate in 
God, as far as lie is explained by the nature of the human 
mind (by Coroll., Prop, xi., of this Part.) Let us assume, 
then, that there is in God, as far us ho is explained by the 
nature of the human mind, an adequate idea, A, Of thia 
idea there must neccsBarily be, in Ood also, an idea which 
is related to God, in the same manner as the idea, A (by 
Prop. XX. of this Part, of which the demonstration is uni- 
versal). But the idea. A, by tlie supposition, is related to 
God, in as far as he is explained by the nature of the hn- 
nian mind; therefore, also, the idea of the idea, A, must 
be related to God in the same way — that is (by the same 
Coroll., Prop, xi., of cIjis Part), this adequate idea of the 
idea, A, will be in the mind itself, which has the adequate 
idea, A ; and, therefore, he who has an adequate idea, or 
(by Prop, xxxiv. of tiiis I'art), he who truly knows a 
thing, mn-it at the same time have an adequate idea of his 
knowledge, or true knowledge — that is (as is self-evident), 
must at the same time be certain, Q. E. D. 

Schol. — In the scholium of Prop, xxi. of this Part, I have 
explained what is the idea of an idea; but, it is to be 
noted, that the preceding proposition is snfficiently mani- 
fest of itself. For no one, who has a true idea, is ignorant 
that a true idea involves the highest certainty ; for, to have 
a true idea, signifies nothing else than to know a thing 
perfectly, or in the best manner. Nor, indeed, is any one 
able to doubt concerning this thing, unless he thinks that 
an idea is a dumb thing, like a picture in a tablet, and not 
a mode of thinking — that is, of knowledge itself. And I 
ask, who is able to know that he knows any thing, unlesB 
be first knows the thing, that is — who is able to know that 
he ia certain concerning any thing, unless he is certain con- 
cerning that tiling? Again, what can bo more clear aud 
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certain than a true idea which is the standard of truth ? 
Verily, as light manifests itself, and darkness as well, so 
truth is the standard of itself, and of the false. By these 
things, I think myself to have replied to the following 
questions, viz., if a true idea is distinguished from the 
false, as far only as it is said to agree with its object, then 
a true idea has nothing of reality or perfection beyond a 
false (since they are distinguished by a single extrinsic de- 
nomination); and, consequently, also, neither has a man 
who has true, any preference to him who has only false 
ideas. Again, whence happens it that men have false 
ideas? And, finally, how does any one know certainly 
that he has ideas which agree with their objects? To these 
questions, I say, I think myself to have already made an- 
swer. For, as to what pertains to the difference between a 
true idea and a false, it is evident, from Prop. xxxv. of this 
Part, that they stand related to each other, as entity to 
non-entity. But the causes of falsity I have most clearly 
shown from Props, xix. to xxxv., with its scholium. From 
which, also, it is apparent how a man, who has true ideas, 
differs from a man who has only false ones. Finally, 
touching what pertains to the last, viz., how a man is able 
to know that he has an idea which agrees with its object, 
this, I have sufficiently and more than sufficiently shown, 
arises solely from this, that he has an idea which agrees 
with its object, or that truth is its own standard. To this 
add, that our mind, as far as it perceives things truly, is a 
part of the infinite intellect of God (by Coroll., Prop, xi., of 
this Part) ; and, therefore, it is as necessary that the clear 
and distinct ideas of the mind should be true, as that those 
of God should be. 

Prop. XLIV. It pertains not to the nature of Reason to 
contemplate things as contingent, but as necessary. 

Dem. — It belongs to the nature of Reason to perceive 
things truly (by Prop. xli. of this Part; namely (by Ax. 
vi., Part I.), as they are in themselves — that is (by Prop, 
xxix.. Part I), not as contingent, but as necessary. Q. 
E.D. 

CorolL I. — Hence it follows that it depends upon the im- 
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agination alnne, that we contemplate things, buth in re- 
spect to the past and the future, as contingent. 

Schot. — But I will explain in a few words in what way 
this happens. We have shown above (Prop. xvii. of thia 
Part, with its Coroll.) that the mintl, although things do 
not exist, nevertheless always imagines them as present to 
itself, unless causes occor wliich exclude their present ex- 
istence. Again, we have shown {Prop, xviii. of this Part) 
that if the human body has once been ati'ected by two ex- 
ternal bodies at the siime time, when the mind subse- 
quently imagines either of them, it will at once remember 
the other also, that is, it will contemplate both as present 
to itself, unless causes occur which exclude their present 
existence. Moreover, no one doubts but that we also 
imagine time, namely, from the fact that we imagine some 
bodies to move more slowly or swiftly than others, or with 
equal celerityTl Lot ns then suppose that a boy, who yes- 
terday morning saw Peter for the first time, saw Paul at 
noon, and Simeon at evening, and to-day again Peter, in 
the morning. From Prop, xviii. of this Part, it is evident 
that as soon as he sees the morning light, he will imagine 
the sun passing from thence through the same part of the 
heavens, as he saw it on the day before, or he will imagine 
the whole day, and simultaneously with the morning Peter, 
with noon Paul, and with evening Simeon ; that is, he will 
imagine the existence of Paui and Simeon, with relation 
to future time, and oa the contrary, if he sees Simeon at 
evening, he will refer Paul and Peter to past time, imagin- 
ing them, namely, simultaneously with past time, and this 
the more constantly, the more frequently he has seen them 
in the same order. Because, if at any time it happens that 
on any other evening he sees Jacob in the place of Simeon, 
then on the following day, at evening,he will imagine now 
Simeon and now Jacob, but not both together. For by the 
supposition he has seen at evening one of the two, but not 
both at once. Therefore, his imagination will fluctuate, and 
in future evening time he will imagine now the one, and now 
the other, that is neither certainly; but he will contemplate 
each as a contingently future thing. But this fluctuatiou 
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of the imagination will be the same, if the imagination is 
of things which we contemplate in the same manner with 
relation to time past or present, and consequently we shall 
imagine things, whether related to present, past, or future 
time as contingent. 

CoroU. 21, — It belongs to the nature of reason to perceive 
things under the form (specie) of eternity. 

Dem. — For it belongs to the nature of reason to contem- 
plate things as necessary, and not as contingent (by pre- 
ceding Prop.). But this necessity of things (by Prop. iv. 
of this Part.) it perceives truly, that is (by Ax. vi.. Part I.), 
as it is in itself But (by Prop, xvi.. Part I.) this necessity 
of things is itself the necessity of the eternal nature of 
God. Therefore, it is of the nature of reason to contem- 
plate things under this form of eternity. Add, that the 
foundations of reasons are notions (by Prop, xxxviii. of 
this Part), which explain those things which are common 
to all, and which (by Prop, xxxvii. of this Part) explain 
the essence of no single thing, and which, therefore, must 
be conceived without any relation of time, but under a cer- 
tain form of eternity. Q. JS, D. 

Prop. XL V. The idea of every body whatever^ or of a single 
thing absolutely existing, necessarily involves the eternal and i/j- 
finite essence of God, 

Dem. — The idea of an individual thing actually existing, 
necessarily involves both the essence of the thing itself 
and the exirttence (by Coroll., Prop, viii., of this Part). 
But individual things (by Prop, xv., Part I.) can not be 
conceived without God ; but because (by Prop. vi. of this 
Part) they have God for a cause, as far as he is considered 
under an attribute, of which the things themselves are 
modes, their ideas (by Ax. iv.. Part I.) must necessarily in- 
volve the conception of their attribute, that is (by Def. vi., 
Part I.), the eternal and infinite essence of God. Q. E. D. 

JSchol. — Here by existence, I do not understand duration, 
that is, existence, in as far as it is conceived abstractly, 
and as it were a certain species of quantity. For I am 
speaking concerning the very nature of the existence, 
which is attributed to single things, because from the eternal 
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necessity of God's nature, infinite tliinga follow in infinite 
modes (see Prop, xvi., Part I,). I am speaking, I say, con- 
cerning the existence itself of single things, in so far aa 
they are in God. For, although each ia determined to ex- 
ist in a certain mode by another single thing, yet the 
power, by which each perseveres in existing, follows from 
the eternal necessity ul God'a nature. Concerning whieh 
thing, see Coroll., Prop, xxiv., Part I. 

Prop. XLVL 'I he knowledge of the eternal and iiifinite es- 
imce of God which each idea inKolues, is adequate and per- 
fect. 

Dem. — The demonstration of the preceding proposition 
ia universal, nnd whether the tiling is considered as a part or 
as a whole, the idea of it, whether it be of the whole orof b 
part (by the preceding Prop.), involves the eternal and in- 
tinite essence of God. Wherefore, that which gives a 
knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God, is 
common to all, and is equally in a pari, as in the whole, 
and therefore (by Prop, xxxviii, of this Part) this knowl- 
edge will bo adequate. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XLVII. The human mind hns an adequate knowledge 
of the eternal and infinite essence of Go I. 

Jjem. — The human mind has ideas (by Prop. xxii. of this 
Part), from which (by Prop, xxiii. ot this Part) it perceives 
itself and its own body (by Prop. xlx. of this Part) and (by 
Coroll., Prop, xvi., and by Prop. xvii. of this Part) external 
bodies, as nctually existing ; and therefore (by Props, xlv. 
and xlvi. of this Part) it lias an adequate knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite easence of God. Q. E. D. 

SchoL — Hence we see that the infinite essence of God 
and Ilia eternity are known to all. lint since all things 
arc in God, and are coneeiveil throngb God, it follows, 
that from this knowledge we are able to deduce very 
Diany things which we know adequately, and, therefore, to 
form that third kind of knowledge, concerning which we 
have spoken in Schol. ii.. Prop, xl., of this Part, and con- 
cerning whose excellence and utility there will be an op- 
portunity for OB to speak in the Fifth Piirt. But that men 
do Qot possess an equally clear knowledge of God as they 
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have of common notions, comes from hence, that they can 
not imagine God as they do bodies, and that they join the 
name God to images of things which they are accus- 
tomed to see, and which they are scarcely able to avoid 
because they are constantly affected by external bodies. 
And, indeed, very many errors consist alone in this, that 
we do not rightly upply names to things. For when any 
one says that the lines which run from the center of a cir- 
cle to its circumference are unequal, he certainly, at least 
for the time, understands by circle a different thing from 
the mathematicians. So when men make mistakes in 
[reckoning, they have different numbers in the mind and on 
paper. Wherefore, if you regard their mind, they do not 
mistake, yet they appear to err because we think they 
have the very numbers in the mind which are upon the 
paper. If this were not the case, we should not believe 
them to be mistaken, as I did not regard a certain person 
to be in error, whom I lately heard cry out that his yard 
had flown into his neighbor's hen, because, namely, his 
mind seemed to me clear enough. And hence, very many 
controversies arise, namely, because men do not correctly 
explain their own mind, or because they badly interpret 
the mind of another. For, in reality, when they are most 
contradicting themselves, they are thinking either the 
same thing, or something different, so that what they 
think to be errors and absurdities in another are not so. 

Prop. XL VIII. In the mind there is 7io absolute or free 
will, but the mind is determined to will this or that by a caitse, 
which also is determined by another^ and this again by another^ 
and so on loithout end. 

Dem. — The mind is a certain and determinate mode of 
thinking (by Prop. xi. of this Part), and, therefore (by 
CoroU. ii., Prop, xvii., Part I.), can not be the free cause of 
its own actions, or is not able to have the absolute faculty 
of willing and not willing, but must be determined to this 
or that volition (by Prop, xxviii.. Part I.) by a cause which 
also is determined by another cause, and this again by an- 
other, etc. Q. E, D, 

Schol. — In the same manner it is demonstrated that there 
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18 in the mind no abaoluto faculty of knowing, deairing, 
loving, etc. Whence it follows that these and similar 
faculties are either entirely fictitious, or are nothing but 
melaphysical entities, or nniveraals which we are accua- 
tomed to form from particulars. So that intellect and will 
stand related to this and tiiat idea, or to this and that voli- 
tion in the same way as petrifaction to this and that stone, 
or as man to Peter and Paul. But the cause why men think 
themselves to be free we have explained in the appendix 
of Part I. But before I proceed t'urtlier, it must here be 
observed that by will I understand the faculty of affirm- 
ing or denying, but not the desire. I say I understand the 
faculty by which the mind alBims or denies what is true, 
or what \s false, and not the desire by which it seeks 
tbingB, or is averse to them. But after we have demon- 
strated lliat these faculties are universnl notions which are 
not distinguished from the particulars from which we form 
them, it must uow be inquired whether the volitions them- 
selves are any thing hat the very ideas of things. It is to 
be inquired I say, whether there is in the mind any otber 
affirmation or denial except that which the idea, in so far 
as it is an idea, involves. On this point see the following 
Proposition, as also Definition iii. of this Part, in order 
that thought may not be confounded with pictures. For 
by ideas I do not understand images such as are formed in 
tht! bottoDi of the eye, and if you will, in the middle of the 
brain, but a conception of thought. 

Prop. XLLX. In the mind there is no volition or affirma- 
tion and denial, except that which Ike idea, in as far as it is an 
idea, invoices. 

Dem. — lu the mind, by the foregoing Proposition, there 
is no absolute faculty of willing and not willing, but only 
single volitions, to wit: this and that affirmation, and this 
and that negation. Let an conceive then some single voli- 
tion, that is, a mode of thinking, by which the mind affirms 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones. This affirmation involves the conception or idea of 
a triangle ; that is, without the idea of a triangle, it can not 
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be conceived. For it is the same thing, if I say that A 
must involve the conception B, as that A without B can 
not be conceived. Again, this affirmation, also (by Ax. iii. 
of this Part), can not be without the idea of a triangle. 
This affirmation, without the idea of a triangle can not 
be, nor be conceived. Further, this idea of a triangle 
must involve this same affirmation, namely, that its three 
angles equal two right ones. Wherefore, also, vice versa^ 
this idea of a triangle can neither be, nor be conceived 
without this affirmation, and, therefore (by Def. ii. of this 
Part), this affirmation pertains to the essence of the idea 
of a triangle, and is nothing else. And what we have said 
concerning this volition (since we have taken it at ran- 
dom), may be said also concerning any volition whatever, 
to wit : that it is nothing but the idea. Q, E. D. 

Coroll, — Will and intellect are one and the same. 

Dem, — Will and intellect are nothing but the single vo- 
litions themselves, and are ideas. (Prop, xlviii. of this 
Part, and its Schol.) But a single volition and idea are 
one and the same (by preceding Prop.), therefore, will and 
intellect are one and the same. Q, E. £>. 

SchoL — In this way we have removed the cause which is 
commonly regarded as the cause of error. We have shown 
above that falsity consists only in the privation which 
mutilated and confused ideas involve. Wherefore, a false 
idea, in so far as it is false, does not involve certainty. 
When, therefore, we say that a man acquiesces in the 
false, and does not doubt concerning it, we do not for this 
reason say that he is certain, but only that he does not 
doubt, or that he acquiesces in the false because there are 
no causes which may produce a fluctuation in his imagina- 
tion. On this point see Schol. of Proposition Ixiv. of this 
Part. Let a man, therefore, be supposed to adhere to the 
false ever so firmly, we shall, nevertheless, never say that 
he is certain. For by certainty we understand something 
positive (see Prop. Ixiii. of this Part), but not the privation 
of doubt. But by the privation of certainty we under- 
stand falsity. But for the more perfect explication of the 
preceding proposition, some things remain to be suggested. 
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lit remains next to reply to objections which may he opposed 

I to tbisdoctritiG, and tiniilly that I may remove every scruple, 

I I hiive thought it worth while to indicate some uses of the 
f doctrine. I say some, because the most important of them 

fill be better understood by what we shall have to say in 
f Part V. 

I begin then with the first, and admonish my readersN 
f that they should carefully distinguish between an idea [ 
I or conception of the raind, and the images of things which i 
f we form by the imagination. For it is necessary that they 
I discriminate between ideas, and the words by which we 
I indicate things. Since, because these three, viz., images, ' 
) words, and ideas are by many either entirely eonfuuuded 
or not with sufficient accuracy, or finally not cautiously 
' enough discriminated, they pcraain utterly ignorant of this 
f doctrine of the will, which is absolutely necessary to be 
I known, both for speculation and fur the wise couduct of 
I life. Those, namely, who suppose that ideas consist in the 
I images, which are formed in us, by the meeting of bodies, 
I persuade themselves that those ideas of things, of which 
I we are able to form no similar image, are not ideas, but lig- 
I meuts only, which we form arbitrarily; they look at idea*!, 
L therefore, as mute pictures upon a tablet, and preoccupied 
) by this prejudice they do not see that an idea, in so far as 
' it is an idea, involves an affirmation or a negation. Again, 
those who confound words wltii the idea, or with the af- 
firmation itself, which the idea involves, think themselves 
able to will contrary to that which they perceive; when 
they stfirm or deny in words alone something contrary to 
that which they perceive. But these prejudices he is able 
easily to put aside who attends to th(^iature of thought, 
which by no means involves the conception of extension ; 
and therefore he will understand clearly that an idea (since 
it ia a mode of thinking) consists neither in the image of 
I «uy thing nor in words. For the essence of words and 
I images is ccTnstituted by corporeal motions alone, which by 
I DO means involve the conception of thoughtS^ 

Let it suffice thus briefly to have admonished my readers 
Icoucerning these matters, and let us pass to consider an- 
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ticipated objections. The first of these is, that they think 
it evident that the will is more extensive than the intellect, 
and therefore different from it. The reason, however, why 
they suppose the will to be more extensive than the intel- 
lect is, the alleged experience, that they need no greater 
faculty of assenting or of affirming and denying than we 
now have, in order to assent to infinite other things which 
we do not perceive, but rather a greater faculty of know- 
ing. Will is therefore distinct from intellect, since the 
latter is finite, but the former infinite. Secondly, it is pos- 
sible to be objected to us that experience seems to teach 
nothing more clearly than that we are able to suspend our 
judgment, so as not to assent to things which we perceive. 
This, also, establishes the point that no one is said to be 
deceived, in so far as he perceives any thing, but only in so 
far as he assents or dissents. E, g,y he who imagines a 
winged horse, does not therefore grant that there is a 
winged horse, that is, is not therefore deceived, unless he 
grants that a winged horse exists; experience, therefore, 
seems to teach nothing more clearly than that will, or the 
faculty of assenting is free, and is difierent from the faculty 
of knowing. Thirdly, it is possible to object that one af- 
firmation does not seem to contain more of reality than 
another, that is, we do not seem to need greater power for 
affirming that to be true, which is true, than for affirming 
anything to be true which is false; but we perceive that 
one idea has more of reality or perfection than another, for 
in what degree some objects are more excellent than others, 
in that degree also are the ideas of some more perfect than 
those of others, from which things there seems clearly to be 
a difference between will and intellect. Fourthly, it is pos- 
sible to be objected, if man is not actuated by free will, 
what then will happen if he stands in equipoise like the 
ass of Buridan? Will he perish with hunger and thirst? 
If I should grant this I should seem to be conceiving an 
ass or the statue of a man, not a man ; but if I deny, then 
he will determine himself, and consequently has the faculty 
of going and of doing as he will. Still other objections 
may be presented, but as I am not bound to confute every 
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dreamer, I am careful to reply only to these, and that as 
briefly as possible. To the iii-st, then, I say that I grant 
the will to be more extensive tlian the intellect, if by intel- 
lect they nndei-3tand only clear and distinct ideas; but I 
deny that the will is more extensive tlian the percep- 
tions or the faculty of conceiving. Nor, indeed, do I aeet 
why tlie fiicnlty of willing stiould be said to be infinite, 1 
rather than the faculty of perceiving; for, as with the same ■ 
faculty of willing we are able to affirm infinite things (yet one 
after another, for infinite things simultaneously we can not 
afRrm). so also we are able to grasp by the senses, or to per- 
ceive infinite bodies (namely, one after another), by the samei 
faculty of perception. What if they say that there are in- 
finite things which we are unable to perceive? I reply 
that we are able to reach tlieni by no thinking, and cnnse- 
qoently by no faculty of willing. But tliey say if God 
should will to effect that we ehould perceive them he must 
give us a greater fiicnlly of perception, hut not a greater 
faculty of witling than he has given, which is the same as 
if they should siy that if Qod should will to effect that we 
should know infinite other beings, it would be necessary 
that he should give us a greater intellect; but not a more 
universal idea of being than he has given, in order to em- 
brace these same beings. We have shown that will is a 
universal thing, or an idea by which we explain all single 
volitions, that is, that which is common to them all. Since, 
therefore, they believe this common oruniversal idea of all 
volitions to be a faculty, it is not strange that they say tijia 
faculty extends infinitely beyond the limits of the intellect. 
For the term universal, is spoken equally, concerning one 
individual as concerning many, and concerning infinite in- 
dividuals. To the second objection, 1 reply byfTlenying 
that we h&ve a free power of auitponding the judgment. \ 
For when we siiy that any one suspends the judgment 
we eay nothing else than that he sees that he does not i 
adequately perceive the thing. Suspension of the judg- 
ment is therefore in reiility perception, and not free will., 
That this may be clearly understood, let us conceive a boy 
imagining a horse, and perceiving uothing else. Since 
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this imao^ination involves the existence of a horse (by 
Coroll., Prop, xvii., of this Part), and the boy perceives 
nothing, which excludes its existence, he will necessarily 
contemplate a horae as present, nor will he be able to doubt 
concerning its existence, although he is not certain concern- 
ing it. But this we experience daily in dreams; nor do I 
believe there is any one who thinks that when he dreams 
he has free power of suspending judgment touching the 
things which he dreams, and to effect that those things 
which he dreams of seeing he does not dream, and still it 
happens that even in dreams we suspend judgment, namely, 
when we dream that we are dreaming. Furthermore, I 
grant that no one is deceived, in so far as he perceives, that 
is, I grant that the imaginations of the mind in themselves 
considered, involve no error (see Schol., Prop, xvii., of this 
Part), but I deny that a man affirms nothing, in as far as he 
perceives. For what else is it to perceive a winged horse 
than to affirm wings concerning a horse ? For if the mind 
should perceive beyond the horse, nothing else, he would 
contemplate it as present, nor would he have any cause of 
doubting concerning its existence, nor any faculty of dis- 
senting, unless the imagination of a winged horse is joined 
to an idea which excludes the existence of the same horse, or 
because he perceives that the idea of a winged horse, which 
he has, is inadequate ; and then he will necessarily deny 
the existence of this same horse, or he will necessarily 
doubt concerning it. And I consider myself by these 
things to have answered the third objection also, namely, 
that the will is something universal, which is predicated of 
all ideas ; and that it signifies only that which is common 
to all ideas, viz., affirmation, of which therefore the ade- 
quate essence, as far as it is abstractly conceived, must be 
in every idea, and in this way only the same in all ; but 
not in so far as it is considered to constitute the essence of 
the idea; for in this respect particular affirmations differ 
from each other equally with ideas themselves; e, g.y the 
affirmation which the idea of a circle involves differs from 
that which the idea of a triangle involves, just as the idea 
of a circle differs from the idea of a triangle. Again, I 
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absolutely deny that we need an equal power of thinking 
in order to affirm that to be true which is true, as to affirm 
that be true which is fa!se. For these two affirmations, if 
you regard the mtud, stand mutually relaled, as entity to 
nonentity. For there is nothing positive in the ideas which 
constitute the lorni of falsity. (See Prop, xxxv, of this 
Part, with its Schol., and Schol., Prop. Ixvii,, of this Part.) 
Wherefore, it must here be specially noted how easily wa 
are deceived when we confound universals with paiticulurs, 
and the entities of reason and abstracts with realities. 

Finally, as touchiug the fourth objection, I say, I grant, 
that a man placed in such equipoise (namely, who has uo 
other perception than hunger and thirst, this food and this 
drink, which are equally distant from him) will perish of 
hunger and thirst. If they ask me if such u man is not 
rather to be esteemed an ass than a man, I say I do not 
know, just as I do not know how to rogiird him who hangs 
himself, and how to regard boys, fools, and madmen. 

It remains now to indicate how much the knowledge of 
this doctrine contributes to the conduct of life, which may 
easily be apprehended from wliat follows, namely: 

I. In so far as it teaches us to act from the impulse of 
God alone and to become partakers of the divine nature, 
and so much tlie more, tlie more perfect tiie actions we 
perform and the more we know God. Tiiis doctrine 
then, besides rendering the mind in every way quiet, baa 
also this, that it teaches us in what oiir highest felicity or 
beatitude consists, namely, in the knowledi;e of God alone, 
from which only we are led to do tliose things which love 
BUd piety prompt. Whence we clearly understaud how 
much they err in the true estimate of virtue who expect for 
virtue and the best actions, as for the severest slavery, to 
be adorned by God with the highest rewards; just us if 
virtue itself and the service of God were not essential hap- 
piness and the higliest liberty. 

n. In Eo fur as it teaches how we ought to bear ourselves 
in regard to the things of fortune, or the things which are 
not in our power, that is, about tbings wliich do not follow 
from our nature ; namely, to expect and to bear with equa- 
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nimity both faces of fortune ; namely, because by the eter- 
nal decree of God all things follow by the same necessity, 
as from the essence of a triangle, it follows that the three 
angles are equal to two right ones. 

III. This doctrine is profitable in reference to social 
life, in so far as it teaches to hate no one, to despise 
no one, to insult no one, to be angry with no one, 
to envy no one. Further, in so far as it teaches that 
each one should be content with his own, and should help 
his neighbor; not from womanish pity, partiality, or super- 
stition, but from the sole promptings of reiison ; namel}^ as 
time and the occasion demand, as 1 shall show in the Third 
Part. 

IV. Finally, this doctrine contributes not a little to civil 
society, in so far as it teaches in what way citizens are to be 
governed and led ; namely, that they may not act as slaves, 
but that they may freely do those things which are best. I 
have accomplished what I had purposed to discuss in this 
Scholium, and with this I finish the Second Part, in which 
I think myself to have explained the nature of the human 
mind and its properties with sufiicient fullness, and as 
clearly as the difliculty of the subject permitted, and to 
have delivered doctrines from which many excellent and 
most useful things, as well as things needful to be known, 
can be inferred, as will in pact appear from what follows. 
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CONCEENING TPIE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF 
THE AFFECTIONS. 



Many who have written eoncerning the Affections Bu*i 
men's mode of living seem to have treated not concerning 
natural things, which follow the common laws of nature, 
but concerning things whicli are beyond nature. Indeed 
they seera to conceive of man in nature as of an imperium 
in imperio. For they believe that man rather disturbs the 
order of nature than follows it, and that he has abeohite 
power over his actir ins, and that he is determined by nothing 
but himself. Again, they aacribe the cause of human im- 
potence and ineonstaiiey not to the common power of na- 
ture, but to I know not what vice of human nature, which 
accordingly they lament, deride, contemn, or, as often hap- 
pens, detest ; and he who understands best how to cavil 
most eloquently and acutely at the impotence of the human 
mind, i« esteemed as it were dlviue. Still there have not 
been wanting most eminent men (to whose labor and dili- 
gence we confess ourselves much indebted) who have writ- 
ten many excellent things concerning the right method of 
living, and have given to men many connaels of prudence; 
but the true nature and powers of the Affections, and what, 
on the other hand, the mind can do in governing them, no 
one, so far as I know, has determined. I know, indeed, 
that the very celebrated Des Cartes, although he believed 
that the mind has absoiute power over its actions, still at- 
tempted to explain tlie'humau Affections through their 
own primary causes, and at the sume time to show the way 
in which the mind is able to have an absolute empire over 
the affections, but in my judgment certainly he exhibited 
nothing hut the acumen of his own great geniua, as in its 
proper place I shall demonstrate. I wish here to return to 
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those who have preferred rather to detest or deride the Af- 
fections and acts of men than to understand them. To 
them doubtless it will appear strange that I attempt to 
treat geometrically of the vices and follies of men, and 
that I wish to demonstrate by sure reasoning those things 
which they denounce as repugnant to reason, and as being 
vain, absurd, and revolting. But this is my reason. There 
is in nature nothing which can be ascribed to a fault of 
hers. For nature is always the same and everywhere one, 
and her virtue and power of action are the same; that is, 
the laws and rules, according to which all things are done, 
and are changed from one form into another, are every- 
where and always the same, and therefore there must be 
also one and the same way of understanding natural things 
of whatever kind, namely, by the universal laws and rules 
of nature. Therefore the affections of hatred, anger, envy, 
etc., considered in themselves, follow, from the same neces- 
sity and virtue of nature as other particular things; and 
hence they indicate certain causes by which they are un- 
derstood, and have certain properties, equally worthy of 
our knowledge as the properties of any other thing, by the 
contemplation of which alone we are delighted. Therefore, 
concerning the nature and powers of the affections, and the 
power of the mind over them, I shall treat in the same 
method as in the preceding parts I have treated of God and 
the Mind, and I shall consider human actions and appetites 
just as if the question were concerning lines, planes, or bodies. 

Definitions. 

I. An adequate cause, I call one whose effect can be 
clearly and distinctly perceived by it. An inadequate^ on 
the other hand, or partial cause, I call one whose effect can 
not be understood by itself alone. 

II. I say that we then aet^ when any thing within us, or 
without us, takes place of which we are the adequate cause — 
that is (by preceding Def.), when any thing in us or with- 
out us follow^s from our nature which can be clearly and 
distinctly understood by this alone- But, on the contrary, 
I say that we suffer, when any things takes place within us, 
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III. Bj Affection I untlerBtand the afl'eetions of the body, 
by which the boily's powoi- of action is increased or di- 
minialied, assisted or hindered, and the like tonchiug the 
ideas of these affections. 

If, therefore, we can be the adequate cause of any of 
these atfectioiis, then by affection I understand action ; 
otherwise, eafferlng. 

POSTDLATES. 

T, The haman body can be affected in many modes, by 
which its power of acting is increased or diminished; and 
also by olbers, which render its power of acting neither 
greater nor less. 

This postulate, or axiom, rests upon Post. i. and Lemra. 
V. and vii., which see, after Prop, xiii.. Part II, 

II. The human body ciin suffer many changes, and still 
retain tlie impressions, or traces, of objects (concerning 
which see Post, v., Prop, ii.}, and, consequently, the same 
images of things; of which definition see Schol., Prop, 
xvii., Part n. 

Prop. I. Oar mind does certain things, but also suffers cer- 
tain things, namely : in so far as it Acs adequate ideas, it ne- 
etssarlhj does certain things; and in so faros it has inadequate 
ideas, it vecessarilg suffers certain things. 

Dem. — Of every human mind whatever, some ideas are 
adequate, but others are mutilated and confused (by Scho!., 
Prop, xl,. Part II.). But the ideas which are iidoquate in 
the mind of any one, are adequate in God, in so far as he 
constitutes the essence of the same mind (by Coroll., Prop, 
xi., Part II.); and those which are inadequate in the mind, 
are adequate in God (by the same Coroll.), not in so far as 
he merely contains the essence of the mind, but in so far 
also as he at the same time contains in himself the min^ 
of other things. Again, from any given idea whatever, 
Bomo effect must necessarily follow (by Prop, xxxvi,. Part 
I.), of which effect God is the adequate cause (see i)ef, i. of 
this Part), not in so far as be ia infinite, but in so fjir as he 
IB considered in that given idea of the affection {see Prop. 
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ix., Part IL). But of that effect, of which Qod is the 
cause, in so far as he is affected by an idea which is ade- 
quate in the mind of any one, this same mind is the ade- 
quate cause (by CoroU., Prop, xi., Part II.). Therefore, 
our mind (by Def. ii. of this Part), as far as it has adequate 
ideas, necessarily does certain things. This was the first 
point. Again, whatever necessarily follows from an idea 
which in God is adequate, not in so far as he has in him- 
self the mind of one man merely, but in so far as together 
with the mind of this man he has in himself the minds of 
other things, of this the mind of this man is not the ade- 
quate cause (by same Coroll., Prop, xi., Part II), but the 
partial ; and, therefore (by Def. ii. of this Part), the mind, 
in as far as it has inadequate ideas, necessarily suffers some 
things. This was the second point. Therefore, our mind, 
etc. ^ Q. E, n. 

CorolL — Hence, it follows that the mind is subject to the 
more passions the more inadequate ideas it has, and that, 
on the contrary, it does the more things the more adequate 
ideas it possesses. 

Prop. II. The body is vol able to determine the mind to 
thought^ nor the mind the body to motion or resty or to any thing 
f else {if there is any thing else). 

Dem. — All modes of thinking have God for a cause, as 
far as he is a thinking thing, and not in so far as he is ex- 
plained by another attribute (by Prop, vi.. Part II.). 
Therefore, that which <letermines the mind to think is a 
mode of thinking, and not of extension — that is (by Def. 
i.. Part II.), it is not body. This was the first point. 
Again, the motion and rest of a body must have its origin 
from another body which also has been determined to mo- 
tion or rest by another, and, absolutely, whatever origin- 
ates in body, this must arise from God, in so far as he is 
considered as affected by some mode of extension, and not 
in so far as he is considered as affected by some mode of 
thought (by the same Prop, vi.. Part II.) — that is, it can 
not arise from mind, which (by Prop, xi., Part II.) is a 
mode of thought. This was the second point. Therefore, 
the body is not able, etc. Q. E. D. 
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Sc/io?.— Tlieae niiittera are more clearly uiiderstood by 
I what has been said in the scholinra of Prop, vii., Part II., 
I namely, that the mind and body are one and the same 
I thing, which ia conceived now under tlie attribute of 
lthon,sht, and now under tlmt of extension. Whence it 
f 'Oomes to pass, that the order and concatenation of 
I thingB is one, or nature ia conceived under this or under 
'4hat attribute; consequently, tliat tlie order of the actions 
Ihiid passions of our body are in nature simultaneous with 
3 order of the acliona and pussionn of tlie mind. This 
I'ifl also evident from the manner in which we liave denion- 
I- Btrated Proposition xii,, Part II. Cut although tlieso thingn 
I are BO, and no reason for doubting remains, yet I scarcely 
Lbclieve, unless I shall prove the thing by experiment, that 
;en can be induced to consider these matters impartially; 
Isu firmly have they been persuaded, that by the command 
tof the mind alone, the body sometimes moves, sometimes 
[ rests, and docs very many ihing-* which depend upon the 
LboIc will of tliu mind and the ]H>wer of thinking. For 
I what the body posaesaea power to do, n-i one has aa yet de- 
Iterrained, that ia, experience has thus far tiiujflil no one 
■what the body, by tlie sole laws of nature, in so far aa she 
is considered aa merely corporeal, is able to do, and what 
it is not able to do unless it is determined by the mind. 
For thus far i»o one has known so accurately the frame of 
I the body that he has been able to explain all its functions, 
I to pass in silence at present the fact that many things are 
I'Dbservcd iu brutes which far surpass human sagacity, and 
[that somnambulists do in dreams very many things which 
I they Would not dare when awake, which ia sufficient proof 
I tiiat the body by ihe sole laws of ita own nature is able to 
■ do many things at which ita mind wonders. Again, no 
|>1ine knows in what way, and by what means the mind 
I'inovea the body, nor how many degreea of motion it is 
I Eble to give to the body, nor with how great awifmess it is 
I able to move the same. Whence it follows that when men 
[toy that this or that action of the body originates in the 
^luind which holds the empire over the body, they know 
K)t what they say, and do nothing else than confess in fine 
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words, that they are ignorant, without wondering at it, of 
the cause of this action. But they say, whether they 
know or are ignorant by what means the mind moves the 
body, they still learn by experience that unless the human 
mind is in a condition to think, the body is inert — since 
they experience that it is in the sole power of the mind to 
speak, to be silent, and many other things, which, therefore, 
they believe depend upon the decree of the mind. But, as 
touching the first, I ask whether experience does not also 
teach that if on the other hand the body is inert, the mind 
is not at the same time unfitted for thinking? For when 
the body is resting in sleep, the mind at the same time re- 
mains asleep with it, nor has it the power of thinking as 
when awake. Again, I believe that all have experienced 
that the mind is not always equally fitted for thinking 
concerning the same subject, but as the body is better 
fitted that the image of this or that object should be ex- 
cited in it, so the mind is better fitted to contemplate this 
or that object. But they will say that from the sole laws 
of nature, in so far as she is considered as merely corporeal, 
it can not possibly be that the causes of edifices, pictures, 
and things of this kind, which are the product of human 
art alone, should be derived, nor would the human body 
ever be able to build any temple unless it were determined 
and led by the mind. But I have already shown that they 
are ignorant what the body is able to do, or what can be 
deduced from the sole contemplation of its nature, and 
that they themselves have experienced that very many 
things are done by the sole laws of nature which they 
never would have believed could be done except with the 
direction of the mind, as are those things which somnam- 
bulists do in dreams, and which they themselves wonder at 
when awake. I add here that the very frame of the 
human body, which far surpasses in skill every thing 
framed by human art, not to mention (because I have shown 
it above) that from nature, considered under whatever at- 
tribute, infinite things follow. As touching the second 
point, human aflfairs would indeed be far more happily 
constituted if it were equally in man's power to be silent 
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and to Bpeuk. But experience aufficiently, and more than 
sufficiently, teaches that men have nothing less under tlieir 
power than the tongue, and that they are able to govern 
nothing less than their own appetites; whence it comes to 
pass that many believe that wc do freely only those things 
which we niodei-utely desire, because the appetite for these 
things can be easily clieckcd by the reniembrauce of some 
thing else, whicii we frequently recollect, but by no means 
those things which we desire by a strong affection, or one 
which can not be silenced by the memory of some thing 
else. However, unless they have experienced that we do 
very many things of which we afterwards repent, and that 
often, as when we are shaken by contrary attectione, we see 
the better and follow the worse, nothing hinders us from 
believing that we do all things freely. Thus, an infant be- 
lieves that lie desires milk freely; au angry boy vengeance, 
and a cowardly one flight. A drunken man again believes 
that he is speaking from a free decree of the mind, the 
things touching which when sober he wishes be had kept 
silence, so au insane man, a garrulous man, a boy, and 
others of this description believe themselves to be ppeaking 
from a free decree of the mind, when, nevertheless, they 
are unable to restrain the impetus of speaking which they 
have. So that experience itself, not less clearly than rea- 
son, teaches, tLat men believe themselves to be free from 
the sole cause that they are conscious of their own actions, 
and are ignorant of the causes by which they are de- 
termined, and moreover, that the decrees of the mind are 
nothing but the appetites themselves, and therefore vary 
with the varying disposition of the body. For every one 
governs all things according to his affection, and those who 
are shaken by contrary affections do not know wiiat they 
wish, and those who are moved by no affection are driven 
hither and thither by a trifle. All these things very 
clearly show that both the decree of the mind, and appe- 
tite, and tlie determination of the body are simultaneous in 
nature, or rather one and the same thing, which, when it 
is considered under the attribute of thought, and is ex- 
plained by it, we call a decree, and when it is considered 
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under the attribute of extension, and is deduced from the 
laws of motion and rest, we call a determination. This 
will be still more clear from what is now to be said. For 
there is another thing which I wish here to be specially 
noted, namely: that we are able to do nothing from a de- 
cree of the mind unless we remember it. E. g.j we are not 
able to speak a word unless we remember it. Again, it is 
not in the free power of the mind to remember any thing, 
or to forget it. Wherefore, this alone is believed to be in 
the free power of the mind, that we are able from the sole 
decree of the mind to be silent, or to speak the thing which 
we remember. But when we dream that we spenk, we be- 
lieve that we speak from the free decree of the mind, still 
we either do not speak, or if we speak, this is done by the 
spontaneous movement of the body. Again, we dream 
that we conceal some thin«? from men, and that by the 
same decree of the mind, by which, when we are awake, 
we keep silence touching things which we know. Finally 
we drciim that we do certain things by a decree of the 
mind, which, when awake, we should not dare to do. I 
therefore should be very glad to know whether there are 
two kinds of decrees, the one of fantastic persons, the 
other of the free? Because if any one is not willing to 
rave to this extent, it must be granted that this decree of 
the mind which is believed to be free is not distinguished 
from imagination itself, or from memory, and that it is noth- 
ing else but the affirmation which an idea, in so far as it is 
an idea, involves. (See Prop, xlix., Part II.) And, there- 
fore, these decrees of the mind originate from the same 
necessity in the mind as the ideas of things existing in 
reality. Those, therefore, who believe that they speak 
from a free decree of the mind, or are silent, or do any 
thing, dream with their eyes open. 

Prop. III. The actions of the mind arise from adequate 
ideas alone; but passions depend alone upon inadequate ones. 

Dem, — The first thing, and that which constitutes the es- 
sence of the mind, is nothing else than the idea of a body 
actually existing (by Props, xi. and xiii.. Part II.) which 
(by Prop. XV., Part II.) is composed of many others, of 
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which Bome (by Corotl., Prop, xxxviii., Part 11.) are ade- 
quate, but some inadequate (by Coroll., Prop, xxix., Part 
II.). Therefore, whatever follows from the nature of the 
miud, and of which the mind is the proximate cause by 
which this must be known, nuiBt tiecessarily follow from an 
adequate idea, iir from an inadequate one. But, as far as the 
miud (by Prop, I. of this Part) has inadequate ideas, it iieces- 
sarily sufters; therefore, the actions of the miud follow 
from adequate ideas only, and the mind sufters only be- 
lt has inadequate ideas. Q, E. D. 
Sc/iol. — We see, therefore, that passions are to be referred 
to the miud only in bo far as it has something which in- 
volves a negation, or in so far as it is considered a part of 
.nature which can not by itself, separately from other things, 
iK clearly and distinctly perceived ; and in tliis way I 
phould be able to show, that passions are to be referred to 
individual things, in the same way as to the miud, and that 
they can not be perceived in any other way. But it is my 
purpose to treat only of the human mind. 
i Pkop. IV. Nothing can be drslroyrd, except by an external 



9 Dem. — This proposition is self-evident ; for the definition 
of each thing afiirrus the essence of the thing itself, hat 
does not deny it ; or, it posits the essence of the thing, but 
does not cancel it. Whilst, therefore, we attend only to 
the thing itself, but not to external causes, we shall be 
able to find nothing in it which would be able to destroy 
it. Q. E. D. 

t' Prop. V. Things are of a contrary nature in so far — that 
U, they can not be in the same subject in so far — as one is able 
iA destroy another. 

Dem. — For, if they could agree together — or, if they 
could be at the same time in the same subject — then there 
could be some thing posited in the same subject which 
could destroy it, which (by preceding Prop.) is absurd. 
Therefore, things are, etc. Q. E. D. 
" ?. VI, Every thing, as far as in it lies, strives to perse- ^ 
ere t» Us being. 
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Dem, — For single things are modes, in which the attri- 
butes of God are expressed in a certain and determinate 
way (by Coroll., Prop, xxt., Part I.) — that is (by Prop, 
xxxiv., Part. I), things which express the power of God, 
by which G^d is and acts in a certain and determinate 
manner; nor does any thing possess in itself any thing by 
which it can be destroyed, or which may cancel its exist- 
ence (by Prop. iv. of this Part). But, on the contrary, it 
is opposed to every thing which can cancel its existence 
(by preceding Prop.); and, therefore, as far as it is able, 
and in itself, it strives to persevere in its being. Q. E. Z>. 

Prop. VII. The endeavor by which every thing strives to per- 
severe in its being, is nothing but the actual essence of the thing 
itself. 

Dem, — From the given essence of every thing, certain 
things necessarily follow (by Prop, xxxvi., Part L); nor 
can things be other than that which necessarily follows 
from their determinate nature (by Prop, xxix.. Part •!.); 
wherefore, the power ^of each thing, or the endeavor by 
which it strives to persevere in its being, is nothing but the 
given or actual essence of the thing itself. Q.E. D, 

Prop. VIII. The endeavor by which every thing strives to 
persevere in its own being involves 7w finite time, but an indefin* 
ite one, 

JJem, — For, if it involved a limited time, which deter- 
mined the duration of the thing, then it would follow, from 
the sole power itself by which the thing exists, that the 
thing would not be able to exist after that limited time, 
but that it must be destroyed — but this (by Prop. iv. of 
this Part) is absurd ; therefore, the endeavor by which a 
thing exists involves no definite time. But, on the other 
hand, since (by the same Prop. iv. of this Part), if it is 
destroyed by no external cause, by the same power by 
which it now exists it will always continue to exist; there- 
fore, this endeavor involves an indefinite time. Q. E. D. 

Prop. IX. The mind, both in so far as it ha^ clear and dis- 
tinct and in so far as it has confuted ideas, endeavors to perse- 
vere in its own being a certain indefinite time, and is conscious 
of this its own endeavor. 
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Dem. — Tlie easenee of the mind is constituted of ade- 
qnatc and inadequato idea» (as we have showtj ia Prop. iii. 
of this Part) ; atid, therefore (by Prop. vii. of thia Part), 
both in 80 far as it has these and those, will endeavor to 
persevere in its own being — and that (by Prop. viii. of this 
Part) for an indefinite duration. But since tlie mind (by 
Prop, xxiii., Part ]I.), by the ideas of the aflections of the 
body, ia necesaanly conscious of itself, it is, therefore (by 
Prop. vii. of this Part), conscious of its own endeavor, 
Q. E. D. . I 

Schol. — This endeavor, when it haa reference to the mind \1 
alone, is calleJ Will ; but, when it has reference to the mind ' 
and body at once, it is called Appetite — which, therefore, 
ia nothing else than the very essence of man, from whose \ 
nature tliose things follow necessarily which contribute to 
hia preservation ; and. therefore, man is determined to do 
these same things. Again, between appetite and desire 
there is no difference — except that desire, for the most part, 
has reference to men, in so far as they are conscious of 
their appetite; and, therefore, it may be thus defined, viz., 
desire is appetite with a consciousness of the same. From 
all these things together, tliereforc, it is evident, that we 
endeavor, will, seek, desire nothing, because we judge it to 
bo good; but, on the contrary, that we tliert-fore judge any 
tiling to be good because we strive after, 
desire it. 

Prop. X. An idea which exdiules the existence of our body 
can not be posited in our mind, but ia contrary to Ike same. 

Dem. — Whatever is able to destroy our body can not be 
given in the same (by Prop. v. of this Part), and therefore 
neither can its idea be given in God, in so tur as he has the 
idea of our body (by Coroll., Prop, ix.. Part II.), that is (by 
Props, xi. and xiii., Part II.), the idea of this thing can not 
be given in our mind ; but contrariwise, since (by Props, xi. 
and xiii.. Part II.), the first thing which constitulos the es- 
sence of tlie mind is tlie idea of a body existing in reality, 
the first and chief endeavor of our mind is {by Prop. vii. 
of this Part), to affirm the existence of our body, and there- 
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fore the idea which denies the existence of our body is con- 
\\ trary to our mind, elc. Q. E. D. 

A Prop, XI. V/kaieter vicreoses or diminishes, assists or hin- 
ders our body's power of a'-iion, the idea of Ihe same thing in- 
erennfs or diminishes, assists or hinders our mind's power of 
thinking. 

Dem. — This Propoaition is evident from Propoaiiion vii., 
Part II., and also from Proposition xiv„ Part II. 

Schol. — We see, therefore, that the mind cau suffer great 

, chanffes, and can pass now to a greater and now to a less 

J perfection, which, indeed, explains to ns the passions of 

f joy and grief. By joy, therefore, in what follows, I shall 

I understand passion, in which the mind passes to greater per- 

feetion. But by grief, passion in which it posses to a less 

perfection. Again, I call the affection of joy, related at 

once to mind and body, tilitlalion or hilarity; but that of 

I ff™fi ^ call pain or melancholy. Bat it is to be noted that 

/ titillation and pain relate to man when one part of him le 

f affected beyond the rest; but hilarity and melancholy, 

I when all are equally affected. Again, what d esire i s, I have 

I explained in Proposition ix. of this Part, and beyond these 

1 three I recognize uo other primary affection. I shall show 

/ in the sequel that the rest originate iu these three. But 

/ before I proceed further, I wish to explain more fully Prop- 

/ osition X. of this Part, that it may be more clearly under- 

( stood ill what way one idea is contrary to the other. 

In the Scholium of Propoaition xvii., Part II., we have 
I shown that the idea which constitutes the essence of the 
I mind, involves the existence of the body, so long as the 
/I body exists. Again, from what we have shown in Corol- 
I lary, Propoaition viil., Part II., and in its Scholium, it fol- 
lows that the present existence of our mind depends upon 
this alone, viz., that the mind involves the actual existence 
of the body. Finally, we have shown that the power of 
the mind, by which it iniaginea tliiiiijs and remembers them, 
depends solely upon this (see Props, xvii. and xviii., Part II., 
with its Scholium), that it involves the actual existence of 
the body. From these things it follows that the present 
ezi^nce-of-the mind and its power of imagination is 
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taken away bo soon as it ceases to effirm the present exisl- 
enue of the body. But the cause why the mind ceases to 
affirm this existence of the body can not be the mind it- 
self (by Prop. iv. of this Part), nor even because the body 
ceases to exist. For (by Prop, vi., Part II.) the canse, why 
the mind affirms the existence of the body, is not because 
the body begins to esit-t; wherefore, by the same reason, 
neither does it cease to affirm the existence of its body, be- 
cause the body ceases to be; but (by Prop, viii., Part II.) 
this has its origin in another idea, which excludes the pres- 
ent existence of our body, and conaeqnentlj' also of our 
mind, and which, therefore, ia contrary to the idea which 
constitutes the essence of our mind. y 

Prop. XII, Tht mind, as far as possible, strives to imagine '^ 
those things which increase or assist the body's power of action, 

Dem. — As long as the human body is afi'ected in a man- 
lier, which involves the nature of any external body, so 
long the human mind will contemplate the same body aa 
present (by Prop, xvii., Part II.), and conseqneTitly {by 
Prop, vii.. Part II.), us long as the human mind contem- 
plates any external body as present, that is (by Schol. of 
same Prop.), imagines it, so long the human body is af 
fected iu a manner which involves the nature of the same 
external body ; but therefore, as long as the mind imagines 
those things, which increase or assist onr body's power of 
action, so long the body is affected in modes, which increase 
or assist the power of action in the same (see Post. i. of 
this Part) ; and conseiiuently (by Prop. xi. of this Part), so 
long the mind's power of thinking is increased or assisted, 
and hence (by Prop. vi. or ix. of this Part), the mind, as 
far as it can, strives to imagine the same things. Q. E. D, 

Prop. XIII. When the viind imagines those things which 
diminish or hinder the body's power of action, it strives, as far , - 
<M it can, to remember things which exclude the existence of these. , 

Dem. — As long as the mind imagines any such thing, so 
long the mind's and body's power is diminished or hin- 
dered (as demonstrated in preceding Prop,), and stiil it will 
continue to imagine this until the mind imagines another 
thing, wbich excludes the present existeace of tLie (by 
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Prop, xvii., Part 11.), that is (as we have just shown), the 
mind's and body's power is diminished or hindered until 
the mind imagines another thing, which excludes the exist- 
ence of this, and which, therefore, the mind (by Prop. ix. 
of tliis Part), as far as it can, will endeavor to imagine or 
remember. Q. E, D, 

Coroll, — Ilence it follows that the mind is averse to im- 
agine those things which diminish or hinder the power of 
itself and of the body. 

Schol. — From these things we clearly understand what 
love is, and what hatred is. Lom^ namely, is nothing else 
than joy, with the concomitant idea of the external cause, 
and hatred is nothing else than grief , with the concomitant 
idea of the external cause. We sec, again, that he who 
loves necessarily endeavors to have present and to preserve 
the thing which he loves ; and, contrariwise, he who hates, 
endeavors to remove and to destroy the thing which he 
hates. But concerning all these matters, we shall treat 
more at lenirth in the sequel. 

Prop. XIV. If the mind has once been affected by two af- 
I fections simultaneously , when subsequently it is affected by either 
i of them, it will also be affected by the other. 

Dem. — If the human body has once been simultaneously 
affected by two bodies, when the mind afterwards imagines 
either of them, it will also immediately remember the 
other (by Prop, xviii., Part II.). But the imaginations of 
the mind indicate rather the affections of our body, than 
the nature of the external bodies (by Coroll. ii.. Prop, xvi.. 
Part II.), therefore, if the body, and consequently the 
mind (see Def. iii. of this Part), has once been affected by 
two affections, when subsequently it is affected by either of 
them, it will also be affected by the other. Q, E, D. 

Prop. XV. Any thing whatever is able to be, by accident, the 
cause of joy, grief, or desire. 

Dem. — Let it be posited that the mind is simultaneously 
affected by two affections — by one, namely, which neither 
increases nor diminishes its power of action, and by another, 
which»either increases or diminishes the same. (See Post, 
i. o£t6is* JVji'tJJ/ Prom the preceding Proposition it is evi- 
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dent that wljeii the mind ie Buhaeqiientlj- affected by the 
iormer, from its true cause, which (liy the hypolhesia) of 
itself neither iucrcasea uor diminiuheB iti^ power of tliinlc- 
ing, itwill also be immediaicly atTected by the other also, 
which iDcreases or diminishes its power of thinking, that 
is (liy 8chol., Prop, xi., of this Part), it will bo affected 
by joy or grief; and therefore that thing, not of itself, but 
by accident, will be the cause of joy or grief. But in the 
same way it can easily be shown that that thing can be, by 
accident, tlie cnuae of desire. Q. E. D. 

Corotl. — From this alone, that ive contemplate any thing, 
with the affection of joy or giief, of which it is not the ef- 
ticient cause, we are able to love or to hate the same. 

Dem. — For from this alone it conies to pass (by Prop, 
xiv. of this Part) ihat the n\ind, by subsequently imagining 
this tiling, is affected with the affection of joy or grief, that 
is (by Schol., Prop, xi., of this Part), that the power of the 
mind and body is increased or diminished, etc. And con- 
sequently (by Prop, xii. of this Part) that the mind desires 
to imagine Ihe same, or (by Coroll., Prop, xiii., of this 
Part) is averse to it; that is (by Scliol.. Prop, xiii., of ihia 
Part), that it loves or hates the same. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — Hence we understand how it can come to pass 
that we may love or hate certain things without any cause 
known tu us, but merely, as men say, from sympathy op 
antipathy. To this also are to be referred also those ob^ 
jects wliich affect us with joy or grief fiom this alone, that 
they have something similar to the objects which are accus- 
tomed to affect us with the same atieetions, as I Hhall show 
in the follnwing Pro|'OBiliiin, I know indeed that the au- 
thors who first introduced these names of sympathy and 
untijiatby, wish to indicate hy them certain occult qualities 
of thinifs; but nevertheless I think it is permitted to us to 
understafid by the ^ame, known or manifeist qualities also. 

Prop. XVI. Ft-om this atone, that ice imagiite any thing to 
kai>r. something simitar to an object, which is ticcustumed to af- 
fect the mind with joy or grief, although that, in which the thing 
is similar to the object, is not the efficient cav.se of these affec- 
tions, we shall neeerlheless looe or hate it. 
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Dem. — That which is similar to the object, id the object 
itaelf (by bypothesis). we have cuntempliiteil with the af- 
fection of joy or grief; and therefore (by Prop, xiv, of thia 
Part) when the iniml is affevtod by the image of it, it will 
also be im mediately affected by this or that aifection, sad 
consequently the thing, which we perceive to possess the 
-Bame, will be (by Prop. xv. of this Part), by accident, the 
jcause of joy or grief; and therefore (by preceding Coroll.), 
Rlthough that in which it ia aimilar to the object, is not the 
efficient cause of these aft'ectionB, we shall nevertheless love 
or hate it. Q. K, Ji. 

Prop, XVII. If we ima/jine a thing which is oeeuslomett to 
affect U3 with the affection of grief , to hare something similar 
to another, which is accustomed to affect us with an equally 
great affection of joy. toe shall at onct hate and lore it. 

Dem. — ^For (by hypothesis) this thing in itself ia a cause 
of grief, and (by Scliol., Prop, xiii., of this Part) in so far 
as wo imagine the same with this affection, we hate it ; and 
in so far moreover as we imagine it to have something 
similar to another, whic)) is accnstomed to afl'ect us with 
an equally great affection of joy, we shall love it with an 
equal degree of joy (by Prop, preceding); and therefore 
we shall at the same time hate and love it. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — This covstitiiiion of the mind, which, namely, arises 
from two contrary affections, is called a ffuctwition of mind, 
and stands related to affection as donbt does to imagina- 
tion (see Schol., Prop, xliv., Part II.) ; nor do fluctuation of 
mind and doubt differ from each other, save in the degree 
of greater and less. But it is to be noted that in the pre- 
ceding Proposition I have deduced these fluctuations of 
mind from causes which are a cause absolutely of one, and 
accidentally of another, afi'ectiou. This I have done be- 
cause they could thus be more easily deduced from.what 
precedes; not because I deny that fluctuations of mind 
often arise from an object, which may bo tlie efficient cause 
of each affection. For the human body (by Poet, i,, Part 
II.) is composed of many individuals of different nature, 
and therefore (Ax. i., after Lem. iii., which see after Prop, 
xiii., Part II.) it can be affected by one and the same body 
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ID very many and differeut modes; and, contrariwiBe, be- 
cause one and the same thin^ can be affected in many 
modes; therefore also it will be able to affect in different 
modes also one and the same jiart of a body; from which 
things we can easily conceive tliat one and the ssune object 
can be the cause of many and of contrary affections, 

Prop. XVIII. By an image of a past thing, or of a future) 
man is affected with the same affection of joy or grief, as by the 
image of a thing present. 

Dem. — As long as a rann is affected by the imaee of any 
thing, he will contemplate the thing as present, although it 
does not exist {Prop, xvii., Part II., with the Coroll. of the 
Bame), nor does he imagine it as past or future, except in 
80 far as ita image is joined to an image of lime, past or 
future. (See Schol., Prop, xliv., Part II.) Wherefore, the 
image of a thing considered in itself alone is the same, 
whether it is referred to time future, or pnst, or present, 
that is (Coroll. ii., Prop, xvi,, Part II), the constitution of the 
body or the affection is the same, whether the image is of a 
past thing, of a future, or of a present; and therefore the 
affection of joy or grief is the same, whether the image ia 
of a ihirg past, or future, or present. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — I here call a thing past or present, in so far as we 
have been or shall be affected by tbe same; e. y., i[i so far 
as we have seen it, or shall see it, it has strengthened or 
will strengthen, it has injured or will injure, us. For in so 
far as we thus imagine the same, in so far we affirm its 
existence, that is, the body is affected by no affection which 
excludes the existence of the thing; and therefore (by Prop, 
xvii,, Part II.) the body hy tbe image of the same thing is 
affected in the same manner as if the thing were itself 
present. However, since it frequently happens that per- 
sons of much experience fluctuate so long as they contem- 
plate a thing as future or past, and generally doubt con- 
cerning the event of the thing (see Schol,, Prop. Ixiv., Part 
II,), it comes to pass that affections which originate from 
similar images of things, are not therefore constant, but 
that they are frequently disturbed by the images of other 
things, until men become certain by the event of the thing. 
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SchoL 11. — From what ha8 now been said, we under- 
stand what hope, fear, confidence, despair, rejoicing, and 
the sting of conscience are. For hope is nothing else than 
inconstant juy^ arisinrf from the image of a future things or of 
a past thing concerning the issue of which we are in doubt. 
Feary on the contrary, is inconstant grief arising from the 
image of a donhtful thing. Furthermore, if the doubt of 
these affections is removed, from hope comes confidence^ and 
from four, despair; namely, /oy or fc /r, arising from the image 
of a thing which we have feared or hoped for. Again, re- 
joicing is joy arising from the image of a past thing^ concern- 
ifig the event of which we ho re fwcn in doubt Finally, the 
sting of conscience is the grief opposed to joy. 

Prop. XIX. He who imoqines that that which he loves is de- 
stroyed will be affected with grief; but that it is pre^eroed^ wSl 
be affected with joy. 

Dem, — The mind, as far as it can, endeavors to imagine 
those things, which increase or assist the body's power of 
action (by Prop. xii. of this Part), that is (by Schol. of the 
same Prop.), those things which it loves. But the imagina- 
tion is assiste«l by those things which posit the existence of 
th<? thing, and, on the contrary, it is hindered by those 
things which cxchide its existence (by Prop, xvii., Part II.); 
therefore, the images of the tilings which posit the exist- 
ence of the beloved thing, assist tlie eftbrt of the mind by 
which it endeavors to imagine the beloved thing, that is 
(by Schol., Prop, xi., of this Part), they aflFect the mind with 
joy; and, on the contrary, what things exclude the exist- 
ence of the beloved thing hinder the same endeavor, that is 
(by the r-anie Schol.), aft'oct the mind with grief. Therefore, 
he who imagines that that which he loves is destroyed will 
be affected with grief, etc. Q. E, D. 

Prop. XX. lie whu imagines that that which he hates is de- 
stroyed will be affected with joy. 

IJrm. — The mind (Prop. xiii. of this Part) endeavors to 
imagine those things which exclude the exi8t...nce of the 
things by which the body's power of action is diminished 
or bin lered, that is (by Schol. of the same Pr^^).), it en- 
deavors to imagine those things which exclude the exist- 
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meo of the things wliich it hates ; and, therefore, the irnnge 
f the thing, which excludes the existence of that which 
nind hates, assists this effort of the mind, that is (by 

Icliol., Prop, xi., of this Part), affects the mind with joy. 
Therefore he who imagini.'B ihat which lie hates to be de- 
stroyed, will bo affected with joy. Q. E. D. 
Prop. XXI. He who imaffiiies that that which he loves ia af. 

fected with joy or grief, mil also be affected with jay or grief; 

\nd each affection will be greater or less in the lover, as each 

k greater or less in the thing beloved. 

Ikm. — The images of the things (as in Prop. xix. of this 
rart has been demonstrated), which posit the existence of 

he beloved thing, assist the effort of the mind by which 
It endeavors to imagine the beloved thing itself. But joy 
posits the existence of the bt'loved thing, and the more so, 
the greater the affection of joy is ; for (by Schoh, Prop. 

i., of this Part) it is a transition to a greater perfebtinn ; 

lierefore, the image of the joy of a beloved thing assists in 

9le lover the effort of the mind itself, that is (Schol., Prop. 

V, of this Part), affects the li)ver with joy, and so much 
ore, the greater this nffeclion is in the thing beloved. 
This was the first point. Again, in us far as any thing is 
aft'ecjed with grief, in so far it is destroyed, and the more, 
the .more it ia affected with grief (by the same Schol., 
Pro*, xi., of this Part), and therefore (Prop. xix. of this 
Part)f he Who imagines that that which lie loves is affected 
witl^ grief wil! also ho affected with grief, and with the 
greater, aa this affection ia greater in the thing beloved. 

q. E. D. 

Pbop. XXIt. If loe imagine that any one afents imth joy a 
thing which «'- love, we shall be affected with love towurds him. 
If on the contrary, we imagine the same to offeet the same with 
grief, we, on the contrary, shall be affected with hatred towards 
him. 

Dem. — F« who affects a thing which we love with joy or 
grief, affetfts us also vvith joy or grief, if indeed we imagine 
the beloved thing affected with joy or grief (by preceding 
Prop.). IBut this joy or grief is supposed tn bo given in us 
with the concumitant idea of the external cause; therefore 
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(by Schol., Prop, xiii., of this Part), if we imagine that any 

one affects with joy or grief a thing which we love, we 

shall be affected toward the same with love or hatred. Q. 
E.D. 

Schol. — Proposition xxi. explains to as what commisera- 
tion is, which we are able to define as being grief arising 
from the harm of another. But I know not by what appel- 
lation to indicate the joy which arises from the good of 
another. Furthermore, we shall call love towards kim^ who 
benefits another^ favor ; and, on the contrary, hatred towards 
I Aim who injures another^ indignation. Finally, it is to be 
noted that we pity not only the thing which we love (as we 
have shown in Prop, xxi.), but also that towards which we 
had previously had no affection, provided only we shall 
judge it to be similar to ourselves (as I shall show here- 
after), and therefore that we regard with favor him who 
benefits a similar thing, and on the contrary, with indigna- 
tion, him who brings harm upon a similar thing. 

Prop. XXIII. He who imagines that which he hates to be 
affected with grief will rejoice; ifj on the contrary he imagines 
the same to be affected with joy he will be grieved; and each af- 
fection will be greater or less as its contrary is greater or less 
in that which he hates. 

Dem, — In as far as the hated thing is affected with grief, 
it is destroyed, and the more the greater the grief with 
which it is affected (by Schol. xi. of this Part). He, there- 
fore, who imagines (by Prop. xx. of this Part) that a thing 
which he hates is affected with grief, will, on the contrary, 
be affected with joy ; and with the greater, the greater the 
grief with which he imagines the hated thing to be af- 
fected. This was the first point. Again, joy posits the 
existence of the thing rejoiced over, and the more &o the 
greater the conceived joy. If any one imagines him whom 
he hates to be affected with joy, this imagination (Prop, 
xiii. of this Part) will hinder his effort, that is (Schol., 
Prop, xi., of this Part), he who hates will be affected with 
grief, etc. Q, E. D. 

Schol, — This joy can scarcely be solid and free from any 
conflict of mind. For (as I shall show directly in Prop. 
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xxvii. of this Furt) in as far as he imagines a thing simi- 
lar to bimeelf to be affected with an affection of grief, in 
RO far he must be affected with grief; and the contrary, 
if he imagines the same to be affected with joj. But we 
are here speaking of biitred alone. 

Prop, XXTV. If we imagbie any one to affect with joy a 
thing which we hate, we shall be affected with hatred towards 
him. If on the contrary we imagine the same to affect the same 
thing with grief, we shall be affected with loce towards him. 

Dem. — This proposition is demonstrated in the same 
way as Prop. xxii. of this Part, which see. 

Schol. — These and similar affections of hatred are to be 
referred to envy, which, therefore, is nothing else than 
hatred itself, in so far as it is considered as so disposing a 
niati, that he rejoices over the evil of another, aud od the 
contrary is grieved by the good of the same. 

Prop. XXV. We endeavor to affirm every thing concerning 
ourselves, and concerning a thing beloved, which we imagine af- 
fects ourselves or a thing beloved with joy, and, on the contrary, 
to deny every thing which we inuigine affects ourselves or a 
thing beloved with grief. 

Dem. — That which we imagine affects a thing beloved 
with joy or grief, affects us with joy or grief (by Prop, 
xxi. of this Part), Bat the mind (bj- Prop. xii. of this 
Fart), as far as it can, endeavors to imagine those things 
which affect us with joy, that is (by Prop, xvii.. Part II., 
and its Coroll.), to contemplate them as present; and, on 
the contrary (by Prop. xiii. of tliis Part), to exclude the 
existence of those things wliich affect iis with grief; there- 
fore we endeavor to affirm every thing concerning our- 
selves, and concerning a thing beloved, which we imagine 
affects onrselves or a tiling beloved with joy ; and the con- 
trary. Q. E. D. 

Pkop. XXVL We endeavor to affirm every thing concerning 
a thing which we hate, which we imagine affects it with grief, 
and, on the contrary, to deny what we imagine affects it with 
Joy- 

Dem. — This proposition follows from Prop, xxiii. as the 
preceding one from Prop, xxi, of this Part. 
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»<ch.fA. — From these tbing'« we see, it tomj easily hap- 
pen, that a mull thiiiks of himself, or of a beloved object, 
txrtter than i;? ju«t. ainUon the eontnrr, concerning a thing 
which he hates wor«e than is jast, which imagination, 
when it re!^{>ects the mac hinit^if who thit.ks of himself 
better than is just, is caileJ pri<le. an«l is a s}<ecies of de- 
lirium, i>ecause the man is «lreaming with his eves 0[ien, 
that he is maf'ter of all those thinsrs which he Las secured 
only in imagination, and which he therefore contemplates 
as real, so long a*; he is unable to imagine the things which 
exclude their existence, and limit h:s power of action. 
Pride ^ therefore, ii joy arising from this, that a man thinks of 
himse/j Utter than is j»ist. Again.yoy which arises from this^ 
that a man think.* of another better than is jast^ is called over- 
estimation, and that finally, coixtempt^ which arises jrom thiSj 
that fif thinks of another less than is just. 

Prop. XXVII. From the fact that we imagine anything 
similar to our^elceSy which we had regarded with no affection^ 
to be nffectfd with any affection, we ourselus art ajfeded wUh 
this similar affection. 

iJem. — The* images of things are affections of the human 
body, the ideas of which represent external bodies as 
present to us (by Schol., Prop, xvii., Part II.), that is 
n^rop. xvi.. Part II.j, the ideas of which involve the nature 
of our body, and at the same time the present nature of 
the external body. If, therefore, the nature of the external 
body is similar to the nature of our body, then the idea 
of the external body, which we are imagining, involves 
an affection of our bodv similar to the affection of the ex- 

m 

ternal body ; and, consequently, if we imagine any one 
similar to ourselves to be affected with anv affection, this 
imagination will express an affection of our body similar 
to this affection ; and, therefore, from the fact that we 
imagine any thing similar to ourselves to be affected with 
any affection, we are affected with this similar affection. 
Because if we hate a thing similar to ourselves, in so far 
(by Prop, xxiii. of this Part) we shall be affected with this 
contrary affection, but not with a similar one. Q. E. D. 
Schol. — This imitation of affections, when it respects 
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grief, 18 called commiseration {concerning which see Schol., 
Prop, xxii., of this Part) ; but when related to desire, it is 
called emulation, which, therefore, is nothing eiee than the 
tiesire of any thing, which is produced iii us by Ike fact, that ice 
iinar/ine ol/iers similar to oursdves to have (he same desire. 

Coroll. I. — If we imagine auy one whom we have re- 
garded with no iiffection, to aft'ect with joy a thing similar 
(o ourselves, we shall be aftected with love toward the 
same. If, on tho contrary, we imagine the same to afi'cct 
the same with grief, on the contrary we shall be aflected 
with hatred toward hira. 

Dent. — This is demonstrated from the preceding proposi- 
tion ill the same manner, aa Prop. xxii. of this Part, from 
Prop. xxi. 

Coroll. II. — A tiling which we pity, we can not hate, 
from the fact that its misery aflecta us with grief. 

Dem. — For if tve could for this cause hate it, then (by 
Prop, xxiii, of this Fart) we shouhi rejoice in its grief, which 
is against the hypotiiesis. 

Coroll. III. — The thing which we pity, we shall en- 
deavor, as far as we are able, to deliver from misery. 

Dem. — Tliat which affects with grief a thing which we 
pity, affects us also with a similar grief (by preceding 
Proi'.) ; and, therefore, we shall strive to imagine every 
thing which excludes its existence, or which dealroya the 
thing (by Prop, xiii. of this Part) — that is (by Prop. ix. of 
this Part), we shall seek to destroy it, or shall he deter- 
mined to destroy it : and. therefore, we shall strive to de- 
liver from its misery the thing which we pity, Q. E. D. 

Schol. — This will, or appetite for benefiting, which arises 
from the fact that we pity the thing upon which we wish 
to confer benefit, is called benevolence ; which, therefore, is 
nothing else than desire arising from commiseration. Bnt, 
concerning love and hatred toward hira who has done 
good or evil to a thing which we imagine to be similar to 
ourselves, see ydiol., Prop, xxii., of this Part. 

Prop. XXVIII. Eoery thing which we imagine contributes 
to joy, we endeavor to bring to realization ; but, what we imag- 
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\ ine to be repugnaTit to the samCy or to conduce to griefs we en- 
; deavcT to remove^ or to destroy. 

Dem. — What we imagine to condace to joj, we endeavor, 
as far as we can, to imagine (by Prop. xii. of this Part) — 
that is (by Prop, xvii., Part II.), we shall endeavor, as far 
as we can, to contemplate it as present, or as existing in 
fact. Bat the endeavor, or power, of the mind in think- 
ing is eqaal and simaltaneoas in nature with the body's en- 
deavor, or power, of action (as clearly follows from Coroll., 
Prop, vii., and Coroll., Prop, xi.. Part 11.) ; therefore, we 
absolutely endeavor, or (what, by Schol., Prop, ix., of this 
Part, is the same) we seek and intend that it, may exist. 
This was the first point. Again, if that which we believe 
to be the cause of grief — that is (by Schol., Prop, xiii., of 
this Part), if that which we hate we imagine to be des- 
troyed, we shall rejoice (by Prop. xx. of this Part), and, 
therefore (by the first Part of this), we shall endeavor to 
destroy, or remove it from us (by Prop. xiii. of this Part), 
that we may not contemplate it as present. This was the 
second point. Therefore, every thing which we imagine 
to conduce to joy, etc. Q, E. D. 

Prop. XXIX. We shall also endeavor to do ecery thing 
which we imagine men* regard with joy ; and^ on the contrary ^ 
we shall be averse from doing that to which we imagine mai 
are averse. 

Dem. — From the fact that we imagine that men love or 
hate any thing, we shall love or hate the same (by Prop, 
xxvii. of this Part — that is (by Schol., Prop, xiii., of this 
Part), for this very reason, we shall be rejoiced or grieved 
by the presence of this thing; and, therefore (by preced- 
ing Prop.), every thing which we imagine men love, or re- 
gard with joy, we shall endeavor to do, etc. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — This effort to do or to omit any thing for this 
sole cause, that we may please men, is called Ambition — 
especially when we strive so earnestly to please the multi- 
tude, that we do or omit certain things to our own or 
another's harm ; otherwise, it is commonly called human- 

* Understand here, and in what follows, men whom we regard with no 
affection. 
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Again, the joy with which we imagitie tho action of 
jBuother by wliieh he endcavora to please us, I call praise; 
Ibut, the grief by which we turn with aversion from his ac- 
Ition, I call bhime. 

Pbop. XXX, If any one has done any thing which he im- 
agines affects others with joy, he milt be affected with joy with 
the concomitant idea of himself as the cause ; or, he will coiitem- 
,. plate himself with jot/. Jf, on the other hand, he has done any 
m4hi)ig which he imagines affects others icith ffritf, on the con- 
]^rary, he will contem-plate himself with grief. 

Dem. — He who imnuines that he has aifected others with 
ftjoy or grief, by this very thing (Prop, xxvii. of this Part) 
i be afFocted with joy or grief. Bnt, since a man (Props. 
3(ix. and xxiii., Part 11.) is conscious of himself through 
pho affei:tioti3 by which he is determined to action; there- 
jtfore, he, who has done any tbiug which bo tmaginca affects 
Ktitbers with joy, will be aftected with joy with the eon- 
psciousiiess of himself as the cause; or, he will contemplate 
himself with joy, and the contrary. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — Since love (Schol., Prop, xiii., of this Part) is joy, 

with the concomitant idea of the external cause — and ha- 

[tred grief, with the concomitant idea of the external 

VeauEe ; Iberefore, this joy smd grief will be a species of love 

land hatred. But, because love and hatred are referred to 

I external objects, therefore, we shall signalize these aft'ec- 

Itions by other names, namely : joy, with the concomitant 

1 of the external cause, we shall call glory — and grief, 

with the cDiR'omitant idea of the external cause, on the 

eonlrary, simnie. Understand, when joy and grief arise 

from the fact that a man believes himself to be praised or 

blamed — that is joy, with the concomitant idea of tlie ex- 

I'ternal cause — I shall call self-satisfaction, and the grief op- 

j-posed to the same, repentance. Again, since (Coroll., 

f'Prop, xvii.. Part II.) it may happen, that the joy with 

which any one imagines he affects others is merely imag- 

I inary, and (Prop. xxv. of this Part) each one strives to ini- 

Lftsine every thing concerning himself which he imagines 

Eftffects him with joy, it may easily occur, that a glorious 
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man will be proud, and imagine himself agreeable to all, 
when he is distasteful to all. 

Prop. XXXI. If we imagine that any one IovcBj or dedrtSj 
or hates a})y thing which we love^ desire or hate; from this very 
fact we shall more constantly loce^ etc. But^ if we imagine 
that he regards with arersioyi that wfiich we love^ or the con- 
trary, then we shall suffer fluctuation of mind, 

Dem, — From this fact alone, that we imagine any one to 
love, we shall love the same (Prop, xxvii. of this Part). 
But, by the hypothesis, we love the same without this; 
therefore, a new cause of love is added by which it is fa- 
vored, and, therefore, that which we love we shall on this 
account love more constantly. Again, from the fact, that 
we imagine any one to regard any thing with aversion, we 
sliall regard the same with aversion (by the same Prop.). 
But, if we suppose that we, at the same time, love this 
very thing, then, at the same time, we shall both love it 
and be averse to it — or (see Schol., Prop, xvii., of this 
Part), we shall suffer fluctuation of mind. Q. E. D. 

CorolL — Hence ( from Prop, xxviii. of this Part), it fol- 
lows, that every one strives, as far as he can, that every 
one should love that which he loves, and hate that which 
he hates — whence the poet says: 

"SperemuH pariter, paritcr metuamus amantes; 
Fcrreus est, si quis, quod sinit alter, amat." 

SchoL — This effort to bring it about that every one 
should approve wliiit he loves or hates, is in reality ambi- 
tion (see Schol., Prop. xxix.,of this Part), and we therefore 
see that every one naturally seeks, that others should live 
according to his disposition. Since all alike seek this, they 
are mutually in each other's way, and since all wish to be 
praised or loved by all, they mutually fall into hatred. 

Prop. XXXII. If we imagine that any one rejoices in any 
thing which only one is able to possess, toe shall endeavor to 
bring it to pass that he may not possess that thing. 

Dem. — From this fact alone, that we imagine any one to 
rejoice in any thing (by Prop, xxvii. of this Part with its 
i. CorolL), we shall love that thing, and shall desire to re- 
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joice in it. But (by the hypothesis), we imagine it stands 
opposed to this joy, that he rejoices in this same thing, 
therefore (by Prop, xxviii. of tliis Purt), we shall strive 
that he niny not possess the same, Q. E. D. 

Schol. — We see, therefore, since tliis is frequently mani- 
fested in the nature of men, that tliey pity those who are 
unfortunate, and envy those who are prosperous, and (by 
the preceding Prop.), they hate ttiem the more, the more 

they love the thing wliich they imagine another to posaess, I 

We see again, that from tiie same property of human nature, 
from which it follows that men are pitiful, it also follows 
that they are envious and ambitious. Finally, if we will 
consult experience, we shall find thiit she teaches all these 
things, especially if we give attention to the earlier years 
of our life. For we shall learn by experience, that boys, 
because their body is constantly, as it were, in equilibrium, 
laugh or weep, for tlits reason alone, that they see others 
laugh or weep; and whatever else they see others do, they 
at once desire to imitate it, and in short, they desire for, 
themselves all those things by which they imagine others 
are delighted, to wit: because the images of things, as we 
have said, are themselves the affections of the human body, 
or the modes in which the human body is affected by ex- 
ternal causes, and disposed to do this or that. 

Prop. XXXIII. When we love a thing similar to ourseh-es, 
ice strive as far as possible to bring it to pass, that it on the 
other hand may love its. 

Dem. — A thing which we love, we especially endeavor, 
as far as we can, to imagine (Prop. xii. of this Part). 
If, therefore, the thing is similar to ourselves, we shall es- 
pecially endeavor to affect it with joy (Prop. xxix. of tliis 
Part), or we shall strive, as far as we are able, to bring it to 
pass that the beloved thing may be affected with joy, wirh 
the concomitant idea of ourselves, that is (by Schol., Prop, 
xiii., of this Part), that it, on the other hand, may love us, 
Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXXIV. The greater the affection with which we im- 
agine a beloved ihin^ is affected toward ourselves, the more shall 
me glory. 
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Dcm, — We strive (by preceding Prop.), as far as we can, 
tliat a beloved thins: niav on the other hand love us, that 
is (Schol., Prop, xiii., of this Part), that a beloved thing may 
be attected with joy, with the concomitant idea of onr- 
selvcs. Therefore, the greater the joy, with which we im- 
agine the beloved thing to be affected on our account, the 
more is tliis endeavor assisted, that is (by Prop. xi. of 
this Part with its Schol.), with the greater joy are we af- 
fected. But when we rejoice, because we have affected 
with joy another similar to ourselves, then we contemplate 
ourselves with joy (Prop. xxx. of this Part), therefore, the 
greater the affection with which we imagine a beloved 
thing to be affected toward us, with tlie greater joy shall 
we contemplate ourselves, or (Schol., Prop, xxx., of this 
Part), we shall glory the more. Q, E. D. 

Prop. XXXV. If avy one imagines that a beloved thing 
joins another to itse[f\ with the same or a closer bond of friend- 
ships than that with which he alone possesses the same,, he will 
be affected with hatred towards the beloved thing itself and he 
will envy that other. 

Dcm, — The greater the love with which any one im- 
agines a beloved thing to be affected towards himself, the 
more will he glory (by preceding Proj*.), that is (Schol., 
Prop, xxx., of this Part), rejoice, and therefore (Prop, 
xxviii. of this Part), he will strive, as far as he can, to im- 
agine the beloved thing bound to himself as closely as pos- 
sible, which endeavor or appetite is increased if he im- 
agines another desires the same thing for himself (Prop, 
xxxi. of this Part). But this endeavor or appetite is sup- 
posed to be hindered by the imasje of the beloved thing itself, 
with the concomitant image of him whom the beloved thing 
has joined to itself; therefore (by Schol., Prop, xi., of this 
Part), by this very fact, it will be affected with grief, the 
idea of the beloved object being concomitant with the 
image of the other as the cause; that is (by Schol., 
Prop, xiii., of this Part), he will be affected with 
hatred toward the beloved thing, and at the same time 
towards that other (by Coroll., Prop, xv., of this Part), 
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. of this Part), he 



. moreover 

e beloved 

Schol. — Tills hatred toward the beloved thing, joined to 
envy, is called jealously, which, therefore, is nothing else 
than a fliictuntion of mind, arising from love and hate to- 
gether, with the concomitant idea of the other, who is 
envied. Moreover, ihis hatred toward the beloved thing 
wiil he greater in proportion to the joy with which the 
jealous man was accnstomed to be aftected by the reciprocal 
love of ihe beloved thing, and also in proportion to the af- 
fection wilh which he had been affected towards liini whrnn 
he imagines to Imve Joined the beloved thing to himself. 
For if he lialed him for that reason {Prop, xxiv. of this 
Part), he will liate the beloved thing becant<e he imagines 
that it affects with joy that which he hates, and, aleo 
(Ooroll., Prop, xv., of this Part), because he is compelled to 
associate the image of the beloved thing with the image of 
that which he hates, a reason which often occurs in love to 
a woman. For he who imagines that a woman wiiom he 
loves liaB prostituted herself to another, will bo grieved not 
simjdy bceanse his appetite is hindered, but, also, because 
he is forced to aasocinto the image of a beloved thing with 
the secrols and the evacuations of another, he will hate her; 
add finally to this, that the jealous man is not received 
with the same countenance, by her, which the beloved thing 
was wont to show him, for which cause also, Ihe lover is 
grieved, as I shall now show. 

Paop. XXXVI. Whoever remembers a thing wilh which he t-' 
was once deliyhted^ desires to possess the same wUh the same 
circumstances, as ichen he waa ot first delighteA with it. 

Dem. — Whatever a man has once seen with the thing 
which delighted him, this (Prop. xv. of this Part) will be 
accidentally a cause of joy ; and, therefore (Prop, xxviii. of 
this Part), he wiil desire to possess every thing whith de- 
lighted him, or he will desire to possess the thing, with 
all the same circumstances as when he was first delighted 
with the same. Q.K D. 

Corolt. — If, therefore, he shall find that one of these cir- 
oumstances is wanting, the lover will be grieved. 
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Dem. — For in as far as he finds that any circumstance is 
wanting, so far he imagines something, which excludes the 
existence of this thing. But since from love, he is de- 
sirous of this thing, or circumstance (by preceding Prop.), 
therefore (Prop. xix. of this Part), in as far as he imagines 
the same to be wanting, he will be grieved. Q. E. D. 

SchoL — This grief, as far as it respects the absence of 
that which we love, is called regret. 
' Prop. XXXVII. J he desire which springs from grief y or 
joy, or hatredy or love, is greater in proportion as the affection 
is greater. 

Dem. — Grief diminishes or hinders a man's power of 
action (Schol., Prop, xi., of this Part), that is (Prop, xxvii. 
of this Part), it diminishes or hinders the eftbrt, by which 
he endeavors to persevere in his own being; and, there- 
fore (Prop. V. of this Part), it is contrary to this eflFort, and 
that which a man affected by grief strives after, is to re- 
move grief. But (by the definition of grief) the greater 
the grief is, so much greater the part of the man's power 
of action, which it necessarily opposes; therefore, the 
greater the grief is, with the greater power of action will 
the man, on the other hand, endeavor to remove the grief, 
that is (Schol., Prop, ix., of this Part), with the greater de- 
sire or appetite will he endeavor to remove the grief* 
Again, since joy (by the same Schol., Prop, xi., of this 
Part) increases or assists a man's power of action, it is 
easily demonstrated in the same way, that a man affected 
with joy, desires nothing else than to preserve the same, 
and that with the greater desire, the greater is the joy. 
Finally, since hatred and love are themselves affections of 
joy or grief, it follows that eflTort, appetite, or desire, which 
springs from hatred or love, will be greater in proportion 
to the hatred and love. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXXVIII. If any one begins to hate a beloved thing, 
so that love is entirely abolished, for a similar reason, he will 
pursue the same with greater hatred than if he had never 
loved it, with the greater, the greater had been the previous love. 

Dent, — For if any one begins to hate the thing which 
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he lopes, more appetites of liia are hindered, than if he had 
not loved the same. For love is joy (Suhol., Prop, xiii., of 
this Purt), which a man, as far aa he can (Prop, xxviii. of 
this Part), strives to preserve ; and tbat too {by the same 
Sohol,), by contemplating the boloved thing na present, and 
by aftceting the same (Prop. xxi. of this Part) with joy, as 
far aa he is able, wliich endeavor, indeed (preceding Prop.), 
is the greater, the greater is the love, aa also the effort to 
bring it to pass that the beloved thing may love him ill 
return (see Prop, xxxiji, of this Pari). But tliese efforts 
are hindered by hatred toward the beloved thing (by CoroU., 
Prop, xiii., and by Prop, xxiii. of this Part) ; therefore, ihe 
lover (Schol., Prop, xi., of this Part) from this cause also 
will be affected with grief, and the greater, the greater the 
love had been ; that is, besides the grief, which was the 
cause of the hatred, another arises from the fact that he 
has loved the thing, and consequently he will contemplate 
the beloved thing with a greater affection of grief — that is 
(Schol., Prop, xiii., of thia Part), he will pursue it with 
greater hatred — than if he had not loved it, and by so 
much greater, as the love had been greater. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXXIX. He toko hates any o/»e, icitl eiidtavor to 
bring coil upon him, unless he/ears that from this a greater 
eeil may arise to himself; and on the other hand, he who loves 
any one, by the same law will endeavor to beiiefil him. 

Dnn. — To hate any one la (Schol., Prop, xiii., of this 
Part) to imagine any one as a cause of grief; and, there- 
fore (Prop, xxviii. of this Part), he, who hates any one, 
will endeavor to remove or to destroy the same. But if 
from this he fears something more grievous, or (what is 
llie same thing) a greater evil to himself, and believes that 
he can avoid it by not bringing upon him, whom he liates, 
the evil which he meditated, be wilt jdesire to abstain (by 
the Bumo Prop, xxviii. of thia Part) from bringing the evil ; 
and that (Prop, xxxvii, of this Part) with a greater effort 
than that by which he was moved to bring tlie evil, This, 
therefore, aa we said, will prevail. The demonstration of 
the second part proceeds in the same way. Therefore, who- 
ever hates any one, etc. Q. E. I). 
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Schol. — By good I hero understand every kind of joy, 
and whatever, moreover, conduces to the same, and es- 
pecially tliat which satisfies desire of whatever kind this 
may be. But by evil every kind of grief, and especially 
that whicli frustrates desire. For above (in Scbol., Prop, 
ix., of this Part), wo have shown that we desire nothing, 
because we judge this to be good, but on the contrary, we 
call that good which we desire, and consequent!}^ that 
which we dislike we call evil ; wherefore, every one from 
his own ati'ectiou judges or estimates what is good, what 
evil, what better, what worse, and what finally is best or 
what worst. The ambitious man desires nothing so much 
as glory, and on the contrary fears nothing so much as 
shame. Again, to the envious man nothing is more pleas- 
ant than the unhappiness of another, and nothing more 
disagreeable than the happiness of another, and thus each 
one from his own affection judges any thing to be good or 
evil, useful or detrimental. But this affection, by which a 
man is so disposed, that he should not will that which be 
wills, or that he should will that which he does not 
will, is called timidity. This, therefore, is nothing else 
than /Vf/r, in so far as a man is disposed by the same to avoid 
an erilj which he judges future, by a lesser one (see Prop .xxviii. 
of this Part). But if the evil, which he fears is dis- 
grace, then timidity is called shame. Finally, if the desire 
of avoiding a future evil is restrained by timidity in view of 
another evil, so that he knows not which he prefers, then 
fear is called consternation, especially if each evil which he 
fears is of the highest degree. 

Prop. XL. IJe icho imagines himself to be hated by any one^ 
and does not believe that he has f/iven him any cause of hatred, 
xmll, on the other hand, hate him, 

Dem. — Whoever imagines any one to be affected with 
hatred will, for this reason, also be affected with hatred 
(Prop, xxvii. of this Part) — that is (Schol., Prop, xiii., of 
this Part), with grief, with the concomitant idea of the ex- 
ternal cause. But, he (by the hypothesis) imagines no 
cause of this grief, except him who hates him ; therefore, 
for this reason, that he imagines himself to be hated by 
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any one, will be affected with grief, with the concomitant 
idea of him who hatea him, or (by tlie eanae Schol.), he 
will hate him. (^. E. D. 

Schol. — Bat, if he imagines that he has given just cause 
of hatred, ihon (by Prop, sxx. of this Part, and its Schol.) 
he will be aft'ecttd with shame. But this (by Prop. xxv. 
of tins Pari) rarely happens. Moreover, this reciprocu- 
lion of hatred can also arise from this — that hatred follows 
from the effort to bring evil upon him who is hated (Prop. 
xxxix. of this Part). Whoever, therefore, imagines that he 
IB hated by any one, will imagine that he is the cause of 
Eome evil, or grief; and will, therefore, be affected by grief, 
or fear, with tlic concomitant idea of Lini who hales him aa 
the cause — that is, he will be, ou the other hand, aticcted 
with hatred, as above, 

Coroll. 1. — He who imagines that one whom he loves ia 
affected with hatred toward him, will be agitated ut once 
by hatred and love. For, in so far as he imagines that he is 
hated by the same, he is determined (by preceding Prop.) 
reciprocally to hate him. But (by the hypothesis), ho loves 
him, neverlhclens; therefore, he will be agitated at once by 
hatred and love. 

Coroll. II. — If any one imagines that some evil has been 
brought upon liim from hatred, by some one whom ho had 
previously regarded with no affection, he will at once en- 
deavor to return the same evil to him. 

Dem. — Whoever imagines that anyone is affected with 
hatred toward himself (by preceding Prop.), will, in return, 
hate him, and (Prop. xxvi. of this Part) will endeavor to 
remember every thing which can affect the same with grief, 
and will strive (Prop, xxxix. of this Part) to bring the 
same upon him. But (by the hypothesis) the first thing 
which he imaiiines of this kind is evil brought upon him- 
self; therefore, he will at once endeavor to bring the same 
upon the same. Q. E, D. 

Schol. — The effort to bring evil upon him whom we hate, 
is called anper; but, the effort to return ihe evil brought 
Dpon us, is called vengeance. i 

Prop. XLI. If any one imaginea that he is lored by any one. 
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and does not believe that he has gicen him any cause for this 
(which, by Prop, xv., and by Prop, xvi., of this Part, may 
happen), he will love the same in return. 

Dem, — This proposition is demonstrated in the same way 
as the preceding. See also its scholium. 

SchoL — Because, if he should believe that he has given 
just cause of love, he will glorj' (by Prop. xxx. of this 
Part, with its Schol.) ; which, indeed (Prop. xxv. of this 
Part), more frequently happens, and of which we have 
said that the contrary happens when any one imagines 
himself to be hated by any one (see Schol., preceding 
Prop.). Furthermore, this i^ecijirocal love, and, conse- 
quently (Prop, xxxix. of this Part), the endeavor to benefit 
him who loves us, and who (by the same Prop, xxxix. of 
this Part) endeavors to benefit us, is called favor, or grati- 
tude; and, therefore, it appears that men are more ready 
for vengeance than for returning a benefit. 

CorolL — He who imagines that he is loved by one whom 
he hates, will be agitated at once by hatred and love. This 
is demonstrated in tlie same way as the first corollary of 
the preceding proposition. 

SchoL — Because, if hatred prevails, he will endeavor to 
bring evil upon him by whom he is loved, which afi'ecti(m 
is called cruelty— especially if it be believed that he who 
loves has given no ground of hatred, in the ordinary sense. 

Prop. XLII. lie who confers a benefit upon any one^ moved 
by love or the hope of glory, will be grieved if he sees the ben- 
efit to be ungratefully receivtd. 

Dem. — Ho who loves any thing similar to himself, en- 
deavors, as far as he can, to bring it to pass, that he may 
be reciprocally loved by it (Prop, xxxiii. of this Part). 
Whoever, therefore, from love toward any one, bestows a 
benefit, does this from the desire, of which he is possessed, 
that he may be reciprocally loved — that is (Prop, xxxiv. 
of this Part), from the hope of glory, or (by Schol., Prop. 
xxx., of this Part) of joy; and, therefore (Prop. xii. of this 
Part), he will endeavor to imagine, as far as he can, this 
cause of glory — or, he will endeavor to contemplate it as 
existing in reality. But (by the hypothesis) he imagines 
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lanotljer thing, which excludes the existence of the same 
e; therefore {by Prop. xix. of this Part), he will for 
Ithis reason be griuveti. Q. E. 3. 

Prop. XLUI. Hatred is increased bij reciprocal haired, and 
I on tlie other hand if can be canceled by love. 

Dcm. — If any one iniaghiea that he whom he hates is re- 
leiprocally affected with hatred toward him, from this rea- 
|-8on (Prop. xi. of this Part) there arises a new hatred, the 
■-first (hy hypothesis) still remaiuing. Bnt if on the con- 
I trary he shall imagine that the same is affected with love 
itoward himself, in as far as he imagines this, in so far 
I (Prop. XXX. of this Part) he coniemplates himself with joy, 
I and in so far (Prop. xxix. of this Part) he will endeavor to 
jleuse the same — that is {Prop. xl. of this Part), in eo far 
indeavors not to hate him, and not to affect him with 
grief, which eflort indeed (Prop, xxxvii. of this Part) will 
e greater or less in proportion to the affection from which 
kit springs ; and, thurefore, if it should he greater than that 

■ which springs from liatrcd, and with which he endeavors 
■{Prop, xxvi. of this Part) to affect the tiling which he hates 

Fith grief, it will conquer it, and expel hatred from his 
Imind. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XLIV. The hatred which is entirely conquered by I 
hve, passes over into hoe; and the looe is, there/ore, greater \ 
I if hatred hr.d not preceded. ' 

Dem. — Tlie demonstration proceeds in the eanie way aa 
(that of Prop, xxxviii. of this Part. For, whoever begins 
G a thing which he hated, or was accustomed to con- 
template with grief, rejoices in the very thing which he 
ee; and to this jny, which love involves (ace its detini- 
:i in Schol., Prop, xiii., of this Part), that joy also is ad- 
■4ed, which springs from the fact that the oft'ort to remove 
■the grief whiuh hatred involves (as we have shown in Prop. 

■ xxxviii.) greatly assists it with the concomitant idea of 
him whom he hated, as the cause. 

Schol. — However this matter may be, still no one will 
^Oiidcavor to hate any thing, or to be affected with grief, in 
p that he may possess this greater joy, that is, no man 
■om the hope of recovering from harm, will desire hai-m 
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to be brought upon himself, nor will he desire to be sick 
from the hope of getting well. For every one will always 
endeavor to preserve his own being, and to remove grief, 
as far as he is able. Because, if the contrary could be con- 
ceived that a man is able to desire to hate any one, in or- 
der that he may afterwards cherish him with greater love, 
then he will desire alwavs to hate the same. For the 
greater the hatred has been, the greater will be the love, 
and, therefore, he will always desire that hatred may be 
more and more increased, and for the same reason the man 
will more and more endeavor to be sick, that he may after- 
wards possess the greater joy from the health to be restored, 
and, therefore, he will always endeavor to be sick, which 
(Prop. vl. of this Part) is absurd. 

Prop. XLV. If any one imagines that one similar to him- 
self is affected with hatred toward a thing similar to himself 
which he lores, he will hate him. 

Dem, — For the beloved thing will reciprocally hate him, 
who hates itself (Prop. xl. of this Part) ; therefore, the lover 
who imagines any one to hate the beloved thing, for this 
reason imagines the beloved thing to be affected with 
hatred, that is (Schol., Prop, xv., of this Part), with grief, 
and consequently (Prof). xxi. of this Part) is grieved, and 
that with the concomitant idea of him, who hates the be- 
loved thing, as the cause, that is (Schol., Prop, xiii., of this 
Part), will hate him. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XL VI. If any one has been affected by joy or qrief^ 
by some one of any class or nation different from his own, with 
the concomitant idea of him, under the general name of the 
class or nation as the cause, he will love or hate not him only^ 
but all of the same class or nation. 

Dem, — The demonstration of this is evident from Prop, 
xvi. of this Part. 

Prop. XL VII. The joy, which arises from the fact that we 
imagine the thing, which we hate, to be destroyed ^ or to be affected 
by other ecil, does not arise without some grief of mind. 

Dem. — This is evident from Prop, xxvii. of this Part. 
For in as far as we imagine a thing similar to ourselves to 
be affected with grief, in so far we are grieved. 
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Schol. — Tliis proposition can alao be demonstrated from 
the Corollary of Prop, xvii., Part II. Fur na often as we 
roniember tlie thing, although it does not exist in reality, 
we contemplate the eanie only as present, and the body 
is iiff'ected in the same manner; wherefore, in aa far as 
memory is aciive, in so far the man is determined to con- 
tomjilate the same with grief, which determination, the 
image of the tiling still remaining, is hindered, indeed, by 
tiie memory of those things whieh exclude the existence 
"f tilts ; but it is not canceled, and, therefore, the man re- 
j'liiea only in so far as this detorniinntion is hindered; 
and hence it comes to pass that this joy, which ariane 
friun the evil of the thing, which we hate, is repeated as 
<»ften lis we remember the same thing. For, aa we said, 
when the image of this thing is excited, because this in- 
volves the existence of the thing ilself, it determines the 
man to the contemplation of the thing with the Ramc grief 
with which he was wont to contemplate the same when it 
existed. But because he associated with the image of the 
tiling itself, other things which exclude the existence of the 
same, this determination to grief is at once restrained, and 
the man once more rejoices, aTid this so often as tbe repe- 
tition takes place. And this is the reason why men re- 
joice as often as they remember any evil now past, and 
why they delight lo narrute the perils from which they 
have been <lelivcred. For when they imagine any peril, 
tbey contemplate the same as still future, and are deter- 
mined to fear it, whicli determination is once more re- 
strained by the idea of freedom, which they associated 
with the idea of this peril when they were treed from it, 
and which rendered them once more secure, and therefore 
they again rejoice. 

i'aop. XLVIII. Love and hatred, e. (j. towards Peter is de- 
stroi/cd, if the grief which the latter and the Joy which the 
former involves, is associated with the idea of another cause ; and 
to thia extent each is diminished, in so far as we imagine Peter 
to have been not the sole cause of either. 

Dem. — It is evident from the sole definition of love and 
hatred, which see in tbe Schol., Prop, xiii., of this Part. 
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For on this account alone joy ia called love, and grief 
hatred toward Peter, because, iiamely, Peter is considered 
to be the sole cause of this or that effect. This, therefore, 
being entirely, or in part taken away, the aft'ection toward 
Peter also is entirely or in part canceled. Q. JE. D. 

Prop. XLIX. Love and hatred toward a thing which we 
imagine to befree^ must each from an equal reason be greater 
than toward a necessary one. 

Dem. — A thing which we imagine to be free, must (by 
Def. vii.. Part I.) be perceived by itself and without others. 
If, therefore, we imagine the same to be the cause of joy or 
grief, for this reason (Schol., Prop, xiii., of this Part) we 
shall love or hate the same, and (by Prop., preceding) with 
the highest love or hatred which can spring from the given 
aftection. But if we imagine the thing, which is the cause 
of the same affection, as necessary, then (by same Def. vii.. 
Part I.) we shall imagine not itself alone, but it with others, 
to be the cause of this affection, and therefore (by Prop, 
preceding) love and hatred toward it will be less. Q. JE, D. 

Schol. — Hence it follows, that men, because they sup- 
pose themselves to be free, regard themselves with greater 
love and hatred than other things; in addition to which 
there is the imitation of the affections, concerning which 
see Props, xxvii., xxxiv., xl., and xliii., of this Part. 

Prop. L. Any thing whatever can become accidentally the 
cause of hope or fear, 

Dem. — This proposition is demonstrated in the same way 
as Prop. XV. of this Part, which see, together with the 
Schol. of Prop, xviii. of this Part. 

JSchol, — The things which are accidentally the causes of 
hope, or fear, are called good or bad omens. As far as 
these same omens are the cause of hope or fear, so far 
(Def. of hope and fear, which see in Schol. ii., Prop, xviii., 
of this Part) are they the cause of joy or grief; and, conse- 
quently (CorolL, Prop, xv., of this Part), so far we love or 
hate the same, and (Prop, xxviii. of this Part) endeavor to 
employ them as means to those things which we hope for, 
and to remove as obstacles or causes of fear. Moreover, 
from Prop. xxv. of this Part, it follows, that we by nature 
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are 80 constituted that we believe easily the things which 
we hope for, but witti difficulty those which we fear, and 
that, eoncerning these, we think more or less justly. But 
from these things have arisen the siipei'stitions, wilh which 
men are everywhere agitated. But I do not think it worth 
while to show here the tluctuntions which spring from 
hope and fear; since it follows, from the sole definition of 
these alFections, that hope is not given without fear, nor 
fear without hope (as we shall explain more at large in its 
proper place) — and, moreover, since in as far as we hope or 
fear any thing, in so far we love op hate the same. There- 
fore, whatever we liave spoken concerning love and hatred, 
every one will be able easily to apply to hope and fear. 

Prop. LI. Different men can be affected differently by one i 
anil the same object, and one and the same man can be differ- 
ently affected, by one and (he same object at different times. ' 

Dem. — The human body (Post, iii., Part II.) is affected 
by external bodies in very many modes. Two men, there- 
fore, at the same time can be differently atfected; and, 
therefore (Ax. i,, which is after Lem. iii., which see after 
Prop, xiii., Part II.), can be ditl'erently affected by one and 
the same object. Again (by tlie same Post.), the human body 
can bo aSected now in this, and now in another mode; 
and, consequently (by the same Ax,), be affected by one 
and the same object differently at different times. Q, 
E. D. 

Schol. — We see, therefore, that it can happen, that what one 
loves another hates; and what tiie latter fears, the other does 
not fear; and that one and the same man now loves what 
he formerly hated, and now braves what he formerly 
feared, etc. Again, because every one judges from his own 
affection wimt is good, what evil, what better, what worse 
(Schol., Prop, xxxix., of this Part), il follows, that meti are 
able to vary both in judgment and affection. {That this is 
possible, notwithstanding the human soul is a part of the 
divine intellect, we have show in Schol., Prop, xvii.. Part 
II.). And hence it comes to pass, when we compare men 
with one another, that they are distinguished from our-l 
selves solely by the difference of affections, and that weh^ 
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call some intrepid, others timid, and others by a different 
designation. E, g.y I shall call him intrepid, who contemns 
an evil which I am accustomed to fear; and if, moreover, 
I attend to this, that his desire of bringing evil upon him 
whom he hates, and of benefiting him whom he loves, is 
not restrained by the fear of evil by which I am accus- 
tomed to be restrained, I shall call him audacious. Again, 
he will seem to be timid, who fears an evil which I am ac- 
customed to despise; and if, moreover, I attend to this, 
that his desire is restrained by the fear of an evil which is 
unable to restrain me, I shall say that he is pusillanimous — 
and so every one will judge. Finally, from this nature of 
man, and inconstancy of judgment, and as man often 
judges concerning things solely by the affection, and as 
the things which he believes contribute to joy or grief, and 
the occurrence of which, therefore (Prop, xxviii. of this Part) 
he strives to promote or to prevent, are often merely imag- 
inary, to pass in silence other things which (in Part II.) we 
have proved concerning the uncertainty of things, we 
easily conceive that a man may be in a condition both to 
be grieved and to rejoice — or, to be afiected as with grief, 
so with joy, with the concomitant idea of himself as the 
cause; and, therefore, we easily understand what repent- 
ance is, and what self-satisfaction is. For repentance is 
grief, with the concomitant idea of self; and self-satisfac- 
tion is joy, with the concomitant idea of self as the cause; 
and these affections are exceedingly vehement, because 
men believe themselves to be free (see Prop, xlix., of this 
Part.). 

Prop. LII. An object xchich we have formerly seen together with 
others, or which ice imagine has nothing except what is common 
to very many, we shall not contemplate as long a^ that which 
we imayine has something peculiar, 

Dem. — As soon as we imagine an object which we have 
seen with others, we at once remember the others also (Prop. 
xviii.. Part II., of which see also the SchoL); and thus, 
from the contemplation of the one, we immediately fall 
into the contemplation of another. And the same is the 
relation of the object, which we imagine has nothing ex- 
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■oept what is common to many. For, for thia reason, ive 
BDpjiOse that we are contemplating nothing in it which we 
have not before seen with the others. But, when we sup- 
pose that we are imagining in any object sometljing pecu- 
liar which we have never before seen, we eay nothing else 
*han that the mind, whilst that object is contemplated, has 
in itself nothing else into the contemplation of which it 
«an fall from the contemplation of that, and, therefore, has 
l>een determined to the conterapUition of tliat alone. 
Therefore, an object, etc. Q. E. D. 

Sckol. — This aifection of the mind, op the imagination 
of a single thing, as far as it subsists in the mind alone, is 
called wonder — whicli, if moved by an object which we 
, is called consternation ; because, the wonder at an 
«vil thing so holds a man suspended in the sole con tern pla- 
ten of it that he is not able to think concerning other 
things by which he niight be able to avoid that evil. But, 
if that which we wonder at is the prudence, industry, or 

,iiy thing of tins kind, of some man, becauae we on this 
RCCQunt are contemplating a man far excelling ns, then 
wonder is called veneration; and, again, horror — if we are 
Wondering at a man's auger, envy, etc. Again, if xve are 
wondering at the prudc-nfe, industry, etc., of a man whom 
we love — love, on this account, will he greater (Prop. xii. 
of this Part); and this lore, joined to wonder, or venera- 
tiou, we call devotion. And after this manner we are able 
to conceive hatred, hope, secudty, and other attections 
Joined to wonder; and, therefore, are able to deduce more 
aft'ections than we have words in common use to mark. 
Whence it is apparent that the names of the affections 
have been rather taken from the common use of them, 
flian from an accurate knowledge of the same, 

Tu wonder stands oi>]iofled contempt, the cause of which, 

lOwever, is often this: because, namely, from the fact that 

we see some one admire, love, fear, etc., any thing — or, 

from the fact that any thing at first sight apjicai-s similar 

things which we admire, love, fear, etc. (by Prop, xv., 

with its Coroll., and Prop, xxvii. of thia Part) — we are de- 
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tcrmined to admire, love, fear, etc., the same thing. But 
if, from the presence of the thing itself, or from more ac- 
curate contemplation, we are compelled to deny concerning 
ing it all that which can be a cause of admiration, love, 
fear, etc^ then the mind, from the very presence of the 
thing itself, remains determined rather to think those 
things which are not in the object, than those which are in 
it; when still, on the contrary, from the presence of the 
object, it is accustomed to think that especially which is in 
the object. Furthermore, as devotion arises from admira- 
tion of a thing which we love, so does derision from the 
contempt of a thing which we hate or fear, and disdain 
from a contempt of folly, as veneration from an admiration 
of prudence. Finally, we are able to conceive love, hope, 
glory, and other afiections joined to contempt, and thence 
to deduce other affections besides, which are not commonly 
distinguished by any particular word. 

Prop. LIII. When the mind contemplates itself and its power 
of action^ it rejoices; and the more^ the more distinctly U im- 
agines itself and its power of action. 

Dem. — Man knows himself only by the affections of his 
body, and the ideas of them (Props, xix. and xxiii., Part 
II.). When, therefore, it comes to pass that the mind is 
able to contemplate itself, it is, for this reason, supposed to 
pass to a greater perfection — that is (Schol., Prop. xi. of 
this Part), to be affected with joy, and with the greater, the 
more distinctly it is able to imagine itself and its own 
power of action. Q. E, D. 

CorolL — This joy is more and more promoted, the more 
a man imagines himself to be praised by others. For, the 
more he imagines himself to be praised by others, with the 
greater joy he imagines others to be afi'ected by himself, 
and this with the concomitant idea of himself (Schol., 
Prop. xxix. of this Part) ; and, therefore (Prop., xxvii. of 
this Part), he is affected with greater joy, with the con- 
comitant idea of himself. Q. E. D. 

Prop. LIV. The mind endeavors to imagine only those things 
which posit its power of action. 

Dem. — The mind's effort, or power, is itself — the essence 
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t the raiud itself (by Prop. vii. of this Part). But, the 
isence of the mind (as is Helf-evident) affirDia tbat only 
which the mind is and can do, but not that which it is not 
and can not do; therefore, it cinieavorB to imagine only 
that which affirms or posits its power of action. Q. E. D. 
Prop. LV". When the mind iinacfines its own impolence, it is 
thereby grieved. 

Dein. — The essence of the mind affirms that only which 
the mind is and can do. or it is of tlie natnre of the mind to 
imagine only those things which poait its power of action 
(by preceding Prop.). When, therefore, we say tbat the 
mind, whilst it is contemplaling itself, imagines its own 
impotence, we say uotliing else than that, whilst the mind 
endeavors to imagine something which posits its power of 
action, tliis effort is hindered, or (by Schol., Prop, xi., of 
this Pan) that it is grieved. Q. E. D. 

Curotl. — This grief is more and more enhanced, if the mind 
imagines itself to be vituperated by others ; wliicli is demon- 
strated in the same way as Coroll., Prop, liii., of this Part. 
t Schol. — This grief, with the concomitant idea of our im- 
cility, is called hnmility; hnt the joy which arises from 
e contemplation of ourselves, is called self-love, or Sflf- 
tisfaction. And since this is so often repeated as a man 
ntemplates his own virtues, or his own power of action, 
hence comes to pass, that every one takes pleasure in 
narrating his own deeds, and in showing his own powers uf 
body and of mind ; and that, for this reason, men are tron- 
lome to one another. From which things it follows, 
{bat men are by nature envious (see Schol., Prop, xxiv., and 
Ichol., Prop, xxxii., of this Part); or, that they rejoice on 
tccount of the imbecility of their equals, and, on the other 
hand, are grieved by the vigor of ihe same. For, as often 
as any one imagines his own actions, so often he is affected 
with joy (by Prop. liii. of this Part) ; and with the greater, 
i of perfection the actions express and the more 
istinctly he imagines the same ; that is (by what was said 
i Schol. i.. Prop, xl.. Part II,), the more he is able to ilis- 
[nguish the same from others, and to contemplate them as 
ingle things. Wherefore, every one will then most rejoice 
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from the contemplation of himself, when he contemplates 
something in himself, which be denies concerning others. 
But if that which he affirms concerning himself relates to the 
universal idea of man or of animal, he will not so much re- 
joice ; and, on the contrary, he will be grieved, if he imagines 
his own, compared with actions of others, to be more weak, 
which grief indeed (Prop, xxviii.of this Part) he will strive 
to remove, and that by falsely interpreting the actions of 
his equals, or by adorning as much as possible his own. It 
appears, therefore, that men are by nature inclined to ha- 
tred and envy, to which mnst be added edncation itself. 
For parents, by the sole stimnlns of honor and OMvy, are 
accustomed to excite their children to virtne. Bat the ob- 
jection may perhaps remain, that we not infrequently ^dmire 
the virtues of men, and venerate them. That I may re- 
move this, therefore, I add the following corollary. 

CorolL — No one envies virtue to any one, except to an 
equal. 

Dem. — Envy is hatred itself (Schol., Prop. xxiv. of 
this Part), or (by Schol. of Prop. xiii. of this Part) grief— 
that is (Scliol., Prop, xi., of this Part), an affection by 
which the power of action, or endeavor, is restrained. 
But man (Schol., Prop, ix., of this Part) neither endeav- 
ors nor desires to do any thing save what is able to fol- 
low from his given nature; therefore, man desires not a 
power of action for himself, or (what is the same thing) 
desires to predicate no virtue of himself which is peculiar 
to another nature and foreign to his own. And, therefore, 
his desire can not be restrained — that is (Schol., Prop, xi., 
of this Part), he can not be grieved — bj- the fact that he con- 
templates some virtue in any one dissimilar to himself, 
and, consequent!}', he will not be able to envy him. Bnt 
he will his equal, who is supposed to be of the same nature 
with himself. Q. E. D, 

Schol, — When, therefore, we have said, in scholium of 
Prop. lii. of this Part, that we venerate a man from the 
fact that we admire his prudence, fortitude, etc., this takes 
place (as is evident from the proposition itself) because we 
imagine these virtues appertain to him singly, and not as 
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common to our nature; and, therefore, we shall uo more 
envy them than we do height to trees, or strength to lions, etc 

Prop. LVI. There are as many species of joy, grief, and de- 
sire — and. consequenlly, of every affection composed of them — 
as, also, of mental Jluctualion derieedfrom them, namely, love, 
hatred, hope, fear, etc. — as there are species of objects by which 
we are affected. 

Dem. — Joy and grief — and, consequently, afiectinns com- 
posed of them, or derived from ihem — are paasions (Scliol., 
Prop i., of tliis Part); but (by Prop. i. of this Part) we 
ueceesarily suffer, us far as we have inadequate ideas: and, 
in so far as we have the same (Prop. iii. of this Part), we 
Buffer only to that extent — that ia (Schol., Prop, xl., Part 
II.), to that extent only do we neceeaarily sutfur, in so far 
as we imagine, or (Prop, xvii.. Part II., with its Scliol.) ia 
BO far as we are moved by an affectiou which involves ihe 
nature of our body, and the nature of an external body. 
The nature, therefore, iif each passion must necessarily bo 
so e.\plaincd, that the nature of the ohject by which 
we are atfocted may be expressed. For the joy which 
arises from an object — e, g,, A involves the nature of the 
object itself, and the joy which arises from the object B 
the nature of this object U ; and, therefore, these two afi'ec- 
tions of joy are by nature difi'erent, because they arise from 
causes of a different nature. So, also, the affection of 
grief, which arises from one object, is different in nature 
from the grief which springs from another cause — which 
also is to he understood concerning love, haired, hope, 
fear, fluctuation of mind, etc.; and, therefore, there are 
necessarily as many species of joy, grief, love, hatred, etc., 
as there are species of objects by which we are affected. 
Hut desire is the very essence or nature of every thing, in 
80 far as it conceived as determined by any given consti- 
tution to do some thing (Schol., Prop, ix,, of this Part); 
therefore, as every oue ia affected by external causes with 
this or that species of joy, grief, love, hatred, etc. — that is, 
as its nature is constituted in this or that manner, so the 
desire of it must necessarily be one or aunther, and the na- 
ture of one desire must differ ao much from the nature of 
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another, as the affections from which each arises differ 
from each other. There are, therefore, so many species of 
desire, as there are species of joy, grief, love, hatred, etc., 
and, consequently (as now shown), as there are species of 
objects by which we are affected. Q. E. D. 

SchoL — Among the species of affections, which (by Prop, 
preceding) must be very numerous, the conspicuous ones 
are gluttony, ebriety, lust, avarice, and ambition, which are 
only notions of love or desire — which explain the nature of 
each affection by the objects to which they refer. For, by 
gluttony, ebriety, lust, avarice, and ambition, we under- 
stand nothing else than the immoderate love or desire of 
feasting, drinking, coj)ulation, riches, and glory. More- 
over, these affections have no opposites, in so far as we dis- 
tinguish them from one another by the objects alone to 
w^hich they are referred. For temperance, which we are 
accustomed to oppose to luxury, and sobriety to ebriety, 
. and, finally, chastity to lust, are not affections, or passions, 
but they indicate the power of mind which moderates 
these affections. But I can not here explain the remaining 
species of affections (because they are as many as the spe- 
cies of objects); nor, if I could, is it necessary. For that 
which we propose, to wit., to determine the powers of the 
affections, and the power of the mind over the same, it is 
sufficient for us to have the general definition of each af- 
fection. It is sufficient, I say, for us to understand the 
common properties of the affections, and of the mind, that 
we maybe able to determine of what sort, and how great, 
is the power of the mind in moderating and restraining the 
affections. Therefore, however great may be the difference 
between this and that affection of love, hatred, or desire — 
e. g,j between love of children and love of wife — still, to 
know these differences, it is not necessary further to exam- 
ine the nature and origin of the affections. 

Prop. LVII. Any affection whatever of any individual dif- 
fers from the affection of another^ only as the essence of one 
differs from the essence of another. 

Deyn, — This proposition is evident from Ax. i., which see, 
after Lem. iii., Schol., Prop, xiii., Part II. But, still, we 
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shall demonstrate it from tlie definitions of the three primi- 
tive affections. All affections refer to desire, jo y, orgiuef, as 
the (Jefiiiirions which we have given of them show. But 
desire is itself the nature or essence of each (see its defini- 
tion, Schol., Prop, ix., of this Part) ; therefore, the desire 
of each individual difli'ers from the desire of another, only 
as the nature or essence of one diifera from the essence of 
another. Again, joy and grief are passions, hy which each 
one's power, or effort to persevere in hia own being, is in- 
creased or diminished, aided or hindered (Prop. xi. of this 
Part, and its Schol.). But, by the effort to persevere iu hia 
own being, as far as it relates to mind and bndy at once, we 
understand appetite and desire (Schol., Prop, ix., of tliis 
Part) ; therefore, joy or grief is desire itself, or appetite, 
as far as it is inci'eased or diminisiied, aided or hindered, 
hy external causes — that is (by the same Schol.), the nature 
itself of each one; and, therefore, the joy or grief of each 
one differs from the joy or grief of another, only as 
the nature or essence of each differs from the essence of 
another : iind, consequently, any affection wiiatever, of any 
individual, differs from the affection of another, only, etc. 
Q. E. D. 

Schol. — Hence, it follows that the affections of animals, 
which are called irrationut (for we can not doubt (hat brutes 
have sensations after wa huve known the origin of inind),i 
differ from the affections of men, only as their nature dif- 
fers from human nature. The horse, indeed, and the man j 
are moved by the sexual desire ; but the former by an 
equine, and the latter by a human desire. So, also, the de- 
sires and appetites of insects, fishes, and birds, must be dif- 
ferent from each otlier. Although, therefore, each lives 
content with its own nature, in which it consists, and re- 
joices in it, yet that life, with which each one is contented, 
and the joy, is nothing else than the idea, or soul, of the 
same individual; and, therefore, the joy of one differs from 
the joy of another so much hy nature, as the essence of 
one differs from the essence of another. Finiilly, from the 
preceding proposition, it follows, that there is also no lit- 
tle difference between the joy, hy which, e.^., a drunkard is 
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goverued, and that which a philosopher posaessee — a thing 
whic-b I desire here, in passiuf^, to note. Thus much cuq- 
ceruing the aflectinns which relate to man, in eo far as he 
suffers. It reniaiua to add a few things eonccruiug those 
which relate to him, in so far as he acts. 

Prop. LVIII. Besides joy and desire, which are passions, 
there are other affections 0/ Joy and desire, which relate to us in 
so far as we act. 

Dem. — When the mind eonceivce itself, and its power of 
action, it rejoices (Prop. liii. of this Part). But the mind 
necessarily contemplates itself, when it conceives a true or 
adequate idea (Prop, xliii., Part II.). But, the mind con- 
ceives certain adequate ideas (Scol. ii., Prop, xl.. Part II.). 
Therefore, it also rejoices, in so far as it conceives adequate 
ideas — that is (Prop. i. of this Part), in so far as it acts. 
Again, the mind, both in so far as it has clear and distinct 
and in so far as it has confused ideas, endeavors to perse- 
vere in its own being (Prop, ix, of this Part). But, by en- 
deavor, we understand desire (tiy the same Scfiol.) ; there- 
fore, desire refers to us, also, in so far as we understand, or 
(Prop, i, of this Part) in so far as wo act. Q. E. D. 

Prop. LIX. Among all affections, which refer to the jnind, 
in so far as it acts, there are none, except those which refer to 
joy, or desire. 

Dem. — All affections relate to desire, joy, or grief, aa 
their definitions, which we have given, show. But hy grief 
we understand, that the mind's power of thinking is di- 
minished or hindered (Prop. xi. of tiiis Part, and its Schol.) ; 
and therefore the mind, in so far as it is grieved, to that 
extent is diminished or hindered, in its power of under- 
standing, that is, of acting (Prop, i, of tliis Part) ; and there- 
fore no affections of grief can be referred to the mind, iu 
so far as it acts; but OTily afflictions of joy and desire, 
which (by preceding Prop.) are also, to that extent, refer- 
red to the mind. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — All actions, which follow from affections, which 
relate to the mind in eo far aa it understands, I refer to 
braoery, which I distinguish into animosity and generosity. 
For by animosity I understand the desire by which every 
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one endeavors to preserve hia own beiii^.by tbeaole prompt- 
ing of reason. By generoaify I understand the desire by 
which every one, by the sole prompting of reason, en- 
deavors to aid other men, and to unite them to himself in 
friendahip. Therefore tboae actions, which aim only at 
the benefit of the agent, I refer to animosity, and those 
which aim also at the benefit of another, I refer to gene- 
rosity. Temperance, tljerefore, sobriety, and presence of 
mind in dangers, etc., are a species of animosity ; but mod- 
esty, clemency, etc., are a species of generosity. And by 
these things, I consider myself to have explained, and to 
have exhibited by their own primitive causes, the principal 
affections and fluctuations of mind, which spring from tbe 
composition of the three primitive altectious, to wit: de- 
sire, joy, and grief. From which things it is apparent, that^ 
we are agitated by external causes in many ways, and that, | 
just like the waves of the sea, agitated by contrary winds, 
we fluctuate, ignorant of the result and of our fate.__Bul I 
have said, that I have shown the principal only, nut all tlie 
conflicts of mind, which can exist. For by proceeding in 
the same way as above, we are easily able to show, that 
love is associated with ^lenitence, disdain, or tbe feeling of 
sbame, etc. Indeed, from what has already been said, it is 
clearly evident to every one, that tbe affections can be com- \ 
pounded in so many ways, one with another, and that \ 
thence BO many variations arise, that they can be bounded \ 
by no number. But it is sufficient for my purpose, to have 
enumerated only the principal ; for the rest, which I have 
omitted, are rather curious than useful. But concerning 
love, this remains to be noted, namely, that it very often 
occurs, whilst we are enjoying the tiling which we desired, 
that the body, from this fruition, acquires a new constitu- 
tion, by which it is otherwise determined, and other images 
are excited in it, and at the same time the mind begins to 
imagine other things, and to desire other things. E. 9., 
when we imagine something, which is accustomed to please 
ua by its taato, we desire to enjoy the same, to wit., to eat 
it. But whilst we are thus enjoying it, the stomach is I 
filled, and the body is otherwise constituted. If, therefore. 
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the body, being now otherwise disposed, the image of the 
same food, because it is itself now present, is intensified, 
and conseqiientiy the effort iilsn, or the desire of eating the 
same, tiiis new coustitutionjwill oppose this desire or effort, 
and consequently the' presence of the food, which we de- 
sired, will be odious, and tliis is what wc call disgust, or 
tedium. But I have passed by the external states of the 
body, which are observed in the affections as trerabSing, pal- 
lor, sighing, laughter, etc., because they relate to the body 
alone, without any relation to the mind. Finally, concerning 
the definitions of the affections, certain things are to be 
noted, which, therefore, I shall repeat hero in order; and 
what is to be observed in each one, I shall introduce in 
the same. 

DEFINITIOSS OF THE AFFECTIOSS, 

I. Desire ia the very essence of man, so far as it is con- 
ceived as determined, by any given affection of liia, to do- 
ing something. 

Exp. — We have said above, in Schol., Prop, ix., of this 
Part, that desire is appetite, with a conciousness of the 
same; but that appetite is the very essence of man, in ao 
far as he is determined to do those things whifih subserve 
his preservation. But in the same Scholium, I have also 
remarked, that I, in reality, recognize no difference be- 
tween human appetite and desire. For whether man is 
conscious of liis appetite or not, still the appetite remains 
one and the sante; and therefore, that I may not seem 
guilty of tautology, I have been unwilling to explain de- 
sire by a[ipelite; but I have endeavored so to define the 
same, that I may comprehend together all the efforts ol 
human nature, which we Mgnify by the name of appetite, 
will, desire, or impetus. Fori could have said, that desire 
is the very essence of man. in so far as he is conceived as 
determined to do something; but frnm this definition (by 
I'rop. xxiii.. Part ii.) it would not follow, that the mind can 
be conscious of its desire or appetite. Therefore, that I 
may include the cause of this consciousness, it has been 
necessary {hy the same Prop.) to add: as far as it is deter- 
mined by any yioen affection of Ms, etc. For by any affec- 
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tioD of the human essence, we uiidcratand the constitutioa 
of the same essence, whether that it is hnmte, op that it is 
conceived by the sole atti-ibute of thought, or by the sole 
attribute of extension, or finally that it refers at once to 
each. Here, therefore, I understand by the name of desire, 
any efforts, impetus, appetites, jind volitions, which, differ- 
ing according to the differing constitution of the same man, 
are therefore not infrequently opposed to each other, so that 
the man is drawn in different ways, and knows not whither 
he may turn. 

II. Joy is the transition of man from a less to a greater 
perfection. 

III. Grief is the transition of man from a greater to a 
less perfection, 

Ezp. — laay transition. For joy is not itself perfection. 
For if man were born with perfection, to which he passes, 
he would be possessor of the same, without the affection of 
joy; which is more clearly apparent from the affection of 
grief, whicli is contrary to this. For that grief consists in 
the transition to a less perfection, but not in a less perfec- 
tion itself, 110 one is able to deny, since man is unable to 
be grieved, in bo fur as he is a partaker in any perfection. 
Nor arc we able to suy that grief consists in the privation 
of a greater perfection, for privation is nothing ; hut the 
aftection of grief is an act, which, therefore, can bo noth- 
ing else but the act of passing to a less perfection — that is, 
au act by which a man's power of action is diminished or 
hindered (Schol., Prop, xi., of this Part). But the defini- 
tions of hilarity, titillation, melancholy, and pain, I omit, 
because they relate especially to the body, and are only spe- 
ciea of joy or grief. 

IV. Admiration is the imagination of some thing in 
which the mind remains for this reason fixed, because this 
particular imagination has no conaection with others. 
(See Prop. lii., with its Sciioi.) 

Exp. — In the Schol, of Prop, xviii., Part II., we have 
shown what is the cause why the mind, from the con- 
templation of one thing, at once falls into the thought of 
another thing, to wit, because the images of these things 
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are mutually associated, and bo arranged, that one follows tlio 
other, which indeed can not be conceived when the image 
of the thing ia new; bntthe miiid will be detained in the con- 
templation of the same tbiug until, by otiier causes, it ia deter- 
mined to think of others. Therefore, the image of the new 
thiug, considered in itself, is of the sumc nature as the 
rest, and, for this cause, I do not reckon admiration among 
the afi'ections ; nor do I see a reason why I sbonld do this, 
since the distraction of mind arises from no [lositive can&e 
which draws away tlie mind from other tliinp;a, but only 
from this, that a cause is wanting why the mind, from the 
contemplation of one thing, is determined to tliink of oth- 
ers. Therefoi-c, I recognize (aa remarked in Schol,, Prop, 
xi., of this Part) only three primitive, or primary atfec- 
tions, namely, joy. grief, and desire ; and I liave spoken of ad- 
miration, for no otlicr reason than because it is customary 
that certain uffections, which are derived from the three 
primitive ones, should be indicated by different names 
when they refer to objects which we admire — which rea- 
son, indeed, moves me to adjoin, also, a detinitioii of con- 
tempt. 

V. Contempt is the imagination of something which 
touches the mind so little, that the mind itself, from the 
presence of the tliine, ia rather moved to imagine those 
things which are not in the thing itself, than those which 
are in It (Schoi,, Prop. Jii., of this Part). 

The dclinitions of veneration and disdain I here omit, 
because, so far as I know, uo affections of the mind derive 
their names from these. 

VI. Looe is joy, with the coneomitaut idea of an exter- 
nal cause. 

Exp. — This definition explains, with sufficient clearness, 
the essence of love; but, that of the uutbors, who ilefine 
" love to be the will of the lover to join himself to the 
thing beloved," expresses not the essence of love, but its 
property ; and, because the essence of love has not been 
sufficiently seen by the authors, neither have they been 
able to have a clear conception of its property — and hence 
it comes to pass, that all have judged their dcfiuition to be 
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very obBcure. But, it is to be noted, when I say, that prop- 
erty ill a lover is to joiu himself in Tvill to the beloved 
thing, I do not understand, by will, eoneeiit or deliberation 
of mind, or a free decree (for this we have demonstrated, 
Prop, xlviii., Part If., to be fictitions) ; neither, also, the de- 
sire of joining himself to tlie beloved thing when it is ab- 
sent, nor of persevering in its presence wlien it is present 
{for love can be conceived without this or that desire) ; but, 
by will, I understand acquiescence, which is in the lover 
on account of the presence of the beloved thing, from 
which the joy of the lover is strengthened or, at least, 
nonriehed. 

VII. Hatred is grief, with tlie conoomitnnt iilea of the 
external cause. 

Ezp. — The things to be noted here are easily perceived 
from what was said in the explication of the pret;eding deti- 
nition. (See also, Schol., Prop, xiii., of this Part.) 

VIII. Propensity is joy, with the concomitant idea of 
something which is accidentally a cause of joy. 

IX. Aversion is grief, with the concomitant idea of some- 
thing which is accidentally a cause of grief. (See Schol., 
Prop. XV., of this Part.) 

X. Devotion is love toward him t 
Exp. — That ndmimtion which ar 

the thing, we have shown from Prr 
therefore, it hajipens that we often imagine that which we 
admire, we shall cease to admire the same ; and we, there- 
fore, see that the affection of devotion easily degenerates 
into simple love. 

XI. Dtrision is joy arising from this, that we imagine 
something which we contemn in a thing which we hate, to 
exist in it. 

Exp. — As far as wc contemn a thing which we hate, so 
far we deny existence concerning it (Schol., Prop, lii., of 
this Part); and to that extent (Prop. xx. of this Part) we 
rejoice. Jiut, since wo suppose that a man, nevertheless, 
hates that which he derides, it follows, Iliat this joy is not 
solid (Schol., Prop, xlvii., of this Part). 

XII. Hope 18 inconstant joy, arising from the idea of a 



whom we admire. 

J trom the novelty of 
■op. lii. of this Part. If, 
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thing fotare or past, concerning the realization of which 
we somewhat donbt. 

XIIL Ffar is inconstant grief, arising from the idea of 
a thing future or past, concerning the realization of which 
we are somewhat in doubt. (See Scbol. ii.. Prop, xviii., of 
this Part.) 

£zp. — From these definitions it follows, that hope is not 
given without fear, nor fear without ho{>e. For, whoever 
depends upon hope, and doubts concerning the event of the 
thing, he is supposed to imagine something which excludes 
the existence of the future thing, and to that extent is 
grieved (Prop. xix. of this Part), and, consequently, that, 
whilst he is depending upon hope, he fears whether the 
thing will happen. But, on the other band, he who is in 
fear — that is, doubts concerning the event of the thing 
which he hates — also imagines something which excludes 
the existence of the same thing; and, therefore (Prop. xx. 
of this Part) rejoices, and, consequently, to that extent, he 
has hope that it may not happen. 

XIV. Security is joy, arising from the idea of a thing fu- 
ture or past, concerning which the cause of doubting is 
taken away. 

XV. Despair is grief, arising from the idea of a thing fu- 
ture or past, concerning which the cause of doubting is 
taken away. 

Uxp. — Therefore, security arises from hope, and despair 
from fear, when the cause of doubting concerning the 
event of the thing is taken away — which happens, because 
the man imagines the tuture or past thing to be present, 
and contemplates it as present ; or, because he imagines 
other things, which exclude their existence, which fill him 
with doubt. For, although concerning the event of indi- 
vidual things we are never able to be certain (Co roll.. Prop. 
xxxi.,Part II.), it may nevertheless happen, that we do not 
doubt concerning their event. For, we have shown it to be 
one thing (Schol., Prop, xlix.. Part II.) not to doubt con- 
cerning a thing, and another to have a certainty of the 
thing; and, therefore, it is able to happen that, from the 
image of a past thing, or of a future, we may be afi[ected 
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with the Bame affection of joy or grief, as from tlje image 
of a present thing, a3 we have demonstrated in Proii. xviii. 
of thia Part, which see, with its Suhol. ii. 

XVI, Rejoicing is joy, with tlie concomitant idea of a pust 
thing, ivhich has hajipeued beyond ho]ie. 

XVII. 7'he sling of conscience is grief, with the con- 
comitant idea of a past tliiug, which has happened beyond 
hope, 

XVni. Commiseration is grief, with the concomitant 
idea of an evil, which has happened to another, whom we 
imagine to be siroiUir to ouiselves. Sckol., Prop, xxii., and 
Schol., Prop, xxvii., of this Pari. 

Exp. — Between commiseration and pity there seems to 
be uo difference, unless perhaps that commiseration respects 
a single affection and pity, its haljit. 

XIX. Favor is love towards any one, who has benefited 
another. 

XX. IniHqnation \% hatred towards any one, who lias in- 
jured another. 

Exp. — I know that these name,=, by common use, signify 
another thing. But my puriioae is not to explain the aig- 
nilication of words; but to explain the nature of things, 
and to indicate them by words, whose signification, which 
they have from use, is not altogether at variance with the 
signification, in which I wish to employ them. To note 
thia once is sufflcieut. But of these atfectioua see the 
cause in Coroll. i.. Prop, xxvii., and the Scholium of Prop, 
xxii., of this Part, 

XXI. Oner estimation is to think of any one, from love, 
more than is just, 

XXn. Depreciation is to think of any one from hatred, 
less than is just. 

Exp. — Therefore overestimation is the effect or property 
of love, and depreciation that of hatred, and, therefore, 
overestimation can be defined to he, lovein so far as it so affects 
a man, that he thinks concerning a belooed thing more than 
is just, and on the contrary, depreciation, to be hatred 
in so far as it so affects a vian, that he thinks concerning a 
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thing wh-ch he hales Uss than is just. See Schol., Prop, xxvi^ 
of thia Part. 

XXIIL Enty is liatrcd, in so far as it bo affects a man 
that lie is grieved by the happiness of another, and on the 
contrary that he rejoices in the evil of another, 

Exp. — l*ity ia t;omniOiily opposed to envy, which, there- 
fore, though against the coniraon signification of the word, 
may he thus defined : 

XXIV. Pity is lore, in so far as it ao affects a man that 
he rejoices in another's good, and on the contrary that he 
18 giicved by another's evil. 

Exp. Bui concerning envy, see Schol,, Prop, xxiv., and 
Schol., Prop, xxxii., of this Part. But these are affections 
of joy and grief, which the idea of an external thing ac- 
companies, as au absnlate or accidental cause. Hence, I 
pass to others, which the idea of an internal thing accom- 
panies as cause. 

XXV. Self-satisfaction is joy, arising from this, that a 
man content pi ii tee himself, and his own power of action. 

XXVI. Jliimility is grief,-arising from ibis, that a man 
contemjilutes his own impotence, or imbecility, 

Exp. — Self-satisfaction is opposed to hnmility, in so for 
as we understand by the same, joy, which arises from this, 
that we are coiueinplating our power of action, but in so far 
as we understand by it also joy, with the concomitant idea 
of something done, which we bLlieve ourselves to have 
done from a free decree of the mind, then it is opposed to 
repentance, which is thus defined by us : 

XXVII. Repentance is grief, with the concomitant idea 
of something done, which we believe ourselves to have 
doTie from a free decree of the mind. 

Exp. — The causes of these utfections we have shown in 
Schf.]., Prop, li., of this Part, and Props, liii., liv., Iv., of 
this Part, and its Schol. Bnt concerning a free decree of 
tlie mind, see Schol., Prop, xxxv.. Part II. But here, more- 
over, it cornea to be noted, that it is not wonderful that 
grief follows all acts whatever, which from custom are 
called icronij, and joy, those which are called right. For 
that this depends especially upon education we easily un- 
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derstand, from what has been said above. Parenta, namely, 
by bUtniug the fornier, and by often reproving their chil- 
dren on account of the same; on the other liand, by per- 
suading to the latter and praising them, bring it about, that 
emotions of grief should be associated with the former,and 
of joy with the latter. This nlso experience iteeU' confirms. 
For custom and religion is not the same in all, but on 
the contrary, wiiut among some is sacred, amoug others is 
profane, and what among some is houonible, among others 
ia base. A«, therefore, any one 1ms been educated bo he 
will repent of any deed, or will glory in the same. 

XXVIII. Pride is to think of ooe'a self, from self-love, 
more than is just. 

£xp. — Pride, therefore, difii^rs from overestimation, be- 
cause the latter relates to an external object, but pride to 
the man himself, thinking concerning himself more than is 
just. But as overestimation is the efl'ect ,or property of 
I love, so is Pride of self-love, which, therefore, can also be 
defined, thiit it is the loce of self, or self- satisfaction in so far 
asitaoaffedsa man, that he thinks concerning himself more than 
is just (see Schol., Prop, xxvi., of this Part). To this af- 
fection there ia no contrary. For no man, from hatred of 
himself, thinks concerning himself, less than is jiiat ; indeed, 
no man thinks concerning himself less than is just, in so 
far us he imagines that he can not do this or that. For, 
whatever a man imagines that he can not do, this he nec- 
essarily imagines, and by this imagination lie is so disposed 
that he can not in reality do that which he imagines he can 
not. Fur as long as he imagines that he can not do this or 
that, so long he is not determined to do it, and, con- 
sequently, so long it is impossible to him that he should do 
it. However, if we attend to the things which depend 
upon opinion alone, wo shall be able to conceive it possible 
to happen, that a man may think concerning himself less 
than is just, for it may happen that any one, whilst he is 
Badly contemplating his imbecility, imagines that he is eon- 
. temned by all, and thar, whilst others think of uothing less 
than to contemn him. Moreover, it ia posaible that a man 
10 
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thinks concerning himself less than is just, if he shall deny 
concerning himself at the present time, something of 
which, in relation to the future, he is uncertain, as if, e. g.j 
he should make the denial: that he is ahle to conceive 
nothing certain, and that he is able to desire, or to do 
nothing but wicked and base things. Again, we can say, 
that any one thinks concerning himself less than is just, when 
we see that he, from the too great fear of disgrace, dares 
not do those things which others, his equals, dare. This 
aftection, therefore, we are able to oppose to pride, which 
I shall call self distrust ; for, as pride arises from self-satis- 
faction, so from humility arises self-distrust, which, there- 
fore, is thus defined by us : 

XXIX. Sel/'distnist is to think concerning one's self, 
from grief, less than is just. 

Uxp, — Still, we are often accustomed to oppose humility 
to pride ; but v© are then attending rather to the eftect, 
than to the nature of each. For, we are accustomed to 
call him a proud man who boasts too much (see Schol., 
Prop. XXX., of this Part), who narrates only his own virtues, 
and only others' vices, who wishes to be preferred to all, 
and, finally, who walks with the dignity and grace with 
which they are accustomed to walk who far surpass him in 
station. On the contrary, we call him humble, who blushes 
too often, who confesses his own faults, and narrates the 
virtues of others, who yields to all, and who, finally, walks 
with a bowed head, and neglects to adorn himself. But 
these affections, namely, humility and self-distrust, are 
very rare. For human nature, in itself considered, strives 
against these as far as it can (Props, xv. and liv. of this 
Part) ; and, therefore, those who are believed to be most 
self-distrustful and humble, are often most ambitious and 
envious. 

XXX. Glorying is joy, with the concomitant idea of 
some action of our own which we imagine that others 
praise. 

XXXI. Shame, or mortification, is grief, with the con- 
comitant idea of some action which we imagine others 
blame. 
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Eip. — Concerning these tilings, see Schol,, Prop, xxx., of 
I this Part. But here ib to be noted the difference Letweeti 
disgrace and shame. For disgrace is grief, which follows 
R i'uct of which we are ashamed. Shame is the fear, or 
ehriuking from disgrace, hy which a man is restrained from 
committing any thing hase. Impudence is commonly op- 
posed to shame, which in reality is not an affection, aa I 
ehall show in its place; but the names of the affections, as 
aid before, respect rather their use than their nature. 
But I have now done with these affections of joy and grief, 
which I had proposed to explain. I proceed, therefore, to 
I those which I refer to desire. 

XXXII. Regret is the desire or appetite of possessing 
■ Boraething which is cherished by the memory of the thing 

itself, iiiid at tlie same time is restrained by the memory of 
other things which exclude the existence of the very thing 

I desired. 

Ex-p. — When we recollect any thing, as we have already 

' frequently said, we are by this disposed to contemplate the 
same thing with the same affection, as if the thing were 
present; but this disposition, or endeavor, when we are 
awake, is often restrained by the images of things whicli 
exclude the existence of that which we remember. Wlicn, 
therefore, we remember a thing which affects ns with any 
kind of joy, by this very thing we endeavor to contemplate 

[ the same, with the same affection of joy, as if present, 
which effort, indeed, is immediately restrained by the mem- 

[ ory of things which exclude its existence. Wherefore re- 
gret in reality is grief, which is opposed to that joy, wliich 
arises from the absence of a thing which we hate ; cnncern- 
ing which see Schol,, Prop. xUii., of this Part. But, he- 
cause the name, regrd, seems to relate to desire, therefore I 
refer this affection to the affection of desire. 

XXXIII. EmulaUon is the desire of something which is 
produced in us by the fact, that we imagine others to have 

I the same desire. 

Exp. — He who flees because he sees others flee, or who 
fears because he sees others fear — or even he who, because 
he sees that some one has burned his band, draws back his 
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own hand and moves his body as if he were burning his 
hand — we shall saj is imitating the afiection of another, 
not that he is emulating it ; not because we know one cause 
of emulation, and another of imitation, but because it 
conies to pass, by usage, that we call him alone emulous 
who imitates what we judge to be reputable, useful, or pleas- 
ant. But, concerning the cause of emulation, see Prop. 
xxvii. of this Part, with its scholium. But why envy is 
frequently joined to this affection, see Prop, xxxii., of this 
Part, with its scholium. 

XXXIV. Favor^ or gratitude^ is desire, or the impulse of 
love, with which we endeavor to benefit him who has con- 
ferred benefit upon us from a like affection of love. (See 
Prop, xxxix., with Schol., Prop. xli. of this Part.) 

XXXV. Benevolence is the desire of benefiting him whom 
we pity. (See Schol., Prop, xxvii., of this Part.) 

XXXVI. Avger is the desire by which we are incited, 
from hatred, to bring evil upon him whom we hate. (See 
Prop, xxxix. of this Part.) 

XXXVII. Vengeance is a desire by which, from a recip- 
rocal hatred, we are incited to bring evil upon him who, 
from a like affection, has brought harm upon us. (See 
Coroll. ii., Prop, xl., of this Part, with it scholium.) 

XXXVIII. Cruelty J or rage, is a desire by which any 
one is incited to bring evil upon him whom we love or 
pity. 

JExp. — Clemency is opposed to cruelty. It is not a pas- 
sion, but a power of mind, by which a man moderates an- 
ger and vengeance. 

XXXIX. Dread is the desire of avoiding by a less, a 
greater evil, which we fear. (See Schol., Prop, xxxix., of 
this Part.) 

XL. Audacity is a desire by which any one is incited to 
do any thing, at his peril, which his equals fear to under- 
take. 

XLI. Pusillanimity is spoken of him whose desire is re- 
strained by the dread of a danger which his equals dare to 
undergo. 

Uxp. — Pusillanimity is, therefore^ nothing else than the 
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fear of some evil wbicli very many are not wont to fear; 
wherefore I do not refer it to the aft'eetion of desire. Btill 
I iviah here to ex[ilaiii the same, because, in so ftir as we 
attend to desire, it stands really opposed to andacity. 

XLII. Consternation is epokon of him whose desire of 
avoiding evil is restrained by an admiration of the evil 
which he fears. 

Exp. — Cunsternation, therefore, is a species of piisillan- 
iniity. But, because cousternation arises from a double 
dread, it may be more conveniently detined as Fear which 
restrains an aslonished man, or one so Jtiiclualing that he is 
not able lo remooe the evil. I say astonished, in ao far as wo 
nriderstnnd his desire of removina; the evil to be restrained 
by admiration. But I my Jluctuatin^, in so far as we con- 
ceive the same desire to be restrained by the dread of an- 
other evil which eqnally tortures him; whence it comes to 
pass, that be knows not which of the two ho should avert. 
Concerning these things, see Schol., Prop, xxxix., and 
8chol., Prop, lii,, of this Part. But, concerning pusillan- 
imity and audacity, see Schol., Prop, li., of this Part. 

XLIII. Hamanitij or modesty ia a desire of doing those 
things which are pleasing to men, and of omitting those 
things which are displeasing. 

XLIV. Ambition is the immoderate desire of glory. 

Exp. — Ambition is the desire by which all affections 
(Props, xxvii. and xxxiii. of this Part) are cherished and 
Btrengthened, and therefore this affection is scarcely able 
to be overcomo. For as long as a man Is held by any de- 
sire, he is at the same time necessarily held by this. Epcrij 
most excellent man, says Cicero, is most especially led by ff^ory. 
Even philosophers iJtseribe (heir names in the books whieli they 
write, concerning the condemning of glory, etc. 

XLV, Gluttony is the immoderate desire, or even love 
of feasting. 

XLVI. Ebricly is the immoderate desire and love of 
drinking. 

XLVII. Avarice is the immoderate desire and love of 
riches. 
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XL VIII. Lust is also the desire and love of sexual 
copulation. 

Exp. — Whether this desire of copulation is moderate or 
not, it is commonly called lust. Moreover, these five af- 
fections (as said in Schol., Prop. Ivi., of this Part) have 
no contraries, for modesty is a species of ambition, con- 
cerning which see Schol., Prop, xxix., of this Part; again 
that temperance, sobriety, and chastity indicate a power of 
mind, and not a passion I have already shown. And al- 
though it is possible that a man, avaricious, ambitious, or 
timi<i, muy abstain from too much food, drink, or sexual 
cohabitation; still avarice, ambition, and the fear of luxury, 
are not contrary to ebriety or chastity. For the avaricious 
man often desires to indulge to excess in another's food 
and drink. But the ambitious man, provided he hopes for 
secrecy, will be temperate in nothing, and if he lives 
among drunkards and libidinous men, will, for the reason 
that ho is ambitions, be the more inclined to the same 
vices. Finally, the timid man does that which he does 
not wish. For although, for the sake of avoiding death, he 
casts his riches into the sea, he still remains avaricious, 
and if the libidinous man is grieved because he can not 
indulge his propensity, he does not therefore cease to be 
libidinous. And absolutely, these aftections respect not 
so much the acts of feasting, drinking, etc., as the appetite 
and love itself. Nothing, therefore, can be opposed to 
these affections, except generosity and animosity, concern- 
ing which in the sequel. 

The definitions of jealousy and of the other fluctuations 
of the mind I pass in silence, both because they arise from 
a composition of the affections, which we have already de- 
fined, and because the most have no names, which shows 
that it is sufficient for the purposes of life to know them 
only in the general. But from the definition of the affec- 
tions, which we have explained, it is clear that they all 
arise from desire, joy, or grief, or rather that there is noth- 
ing except these three, each one of which is commonly 
called by various names, on account of their various rela- 
tions and extrinsic characteristics. If now we will attend 
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to these primitive afieutions, as far as they relate to the 
mind alone, and to tliose thiuga which we have said above 
concerning the nature of the mind, we shall be aale to de- 
fine them as follows: 
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Affeution, which ia called a soflcriug state of the mind, 
is a confused idea, by which Hie minil aiSrms of its body 
or of some part of it a greater or less power of existence 
than before, and which being granted, the mind itself is 
determined to thinking this ratlier than that. 

Erp. — I say, in the first place, that afteetion or passion 
of the mind is "a confused idea." For we have shown 
that the mind eufFers in so far only (Prop. iii. of this 
Part) as it has inadequate or confused ideas. Again, I 
have said, "by which the mind afiirms of its body or of 
some part of it, a greater or less power of existing than 
before." For all ideas of bodies whicli we have indicate 
rather ihe actual constitution of our body (Coroli. ii., 
Prop.xvi,, Part II.), than the nature of an externa! body; but 
these things, which constitute tlie form of the nffection, 
must imlicate or express the constitution of the body, or of 
some part of it, which the body itself or some part of it 
has, because its power of action, or power of existing , ia 
incrensed or diminished, aided or hindered. But it is to 
be noted, when I say, ** greater or less power of existing than 
before," that I do not understand, that the mind compares 
the present constitution of the body with the past; but 
that the idea which constitutes the form of the afl'ection, 
affirms something concerning the body, which in effect 
involves more or less of reality than before. And because 
the essence of the mind consists in this (Props, xi. and 
xiii.. Part II.), that it affirms the actual existence of its body, 
and we understiuid by perfection the very essence of a 
thing ; it follows, therefore, that the mind passes to a 
greater or less perfection, when it happens to it to affirm 
something concerning its body, or some part of it, which 
involves more or less of reality than before. When, there- 
fore, 1 said above, that the mind's power of thinking is 
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increased or diminiBhed, I have wished to understand 
nothing else, than that the mind has formed an idea of its 
body, or of some part of it, which expresses more or less 
of reality than it had affirmed concerning its body. For 
the excellence of ideas and the actual power of thinking 
is estimated from the excellence of the object. Finally, 
I have added, "and which being granted, the mind itself is 
determined to thinking thiSy rather than another thing^^ in or- 
der that besides the nature of Joy and Grief, which the 
first part of the definition explains, I might express also 
the nature of Desire. 
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PART FOURTH. 



CONCERNING HUMAN SLAVERY, OR CONCEHN- 
THE POWERS OF TUE AFFECTIONS. 



Preface. 

Human imiuiterico hi niotlerating, and restraining the af- 
fections, I call Slavery, for a man who is subjtict to the af- 
fections is not master of liimself, but at the disposal of 
fortune, in whose power he is to siicli a degree, that he ia 
forced, although lie may see the better, yet to follow the 
worse. The cause of this, and what besides of good or 
evil the afiections have, I have proposed, in tliis Part, to 
demonstrate. But before I begin, I desire to premise a few 
things concerning perfection and imperfection, and con- 
cerning good and evil. 

He who has determined to do any thing, and has done it 
perfectly, not only liimself, but every one who has correctly 
known the mind of the author of tlie work, and his design, 
or has believed that he knew it, will say that his work is per- 
fect. E. g., if any one has seen some work (which I sup- 
pose not yet accomplished), and has known the desigu of 
the author of this to be to build a bouse, he will say the 
bouse is imperiect ; and on the other hand, that it is perfect, 
as soon as he has seen the work carried to the end, which 
the author had determined to give to it. But if any one 
sees some work whose like he hits never seen, and has not 
known the mind of the nrlist, ho certainly will not be 
able to know whether this work ia perfect or imperfect. 
And this seems Ur be the primary signification of these 
words. But after men have begun to form general ideas, 
and to excogitate examples of dwellings, edifices, towers, 
etc., and to prefer some examples of things to others, it 
comes to pass, that each one will call that perfect which he 
sees to correspond with the general idea, which he has 
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formed of this kind of thing, and that on the other hand, 
imperfect, which he sees not to agree with his own con- 
ceived example, althongh in the opinion of the artist it 
might be perfectly finished. Nor does there seem to be 
any other reason why they commonly call natural things, 
namely, which have not been made by human hands, per- 
fect or imperfect, for men are accustomed to form general 
ideas both of natural things and of artificial. These they 
hold, as it were, as examples of things, and believe that na- 
ture (which they suppose acts only for the sake of some 
end), beholds them, and proposes them to itself is 
exemplars. When, therefore, they see that something is 
done in nature, which does not agree with the conceived 
example, they believe that nature itself is then defective, or 
has erred and left that thing imperfect. We see, therefore, 
that men have been accustomed to call natural things per- 
fect or imperfect rather from prejudice than from a true 
knowledge of them. For we have shown in the Appendix 
of Part I., that nature does not act for an end ; for that 
eternal and infinite Being, which we call God or Nature, 
acts by the same necessity by which it exists. For from 
the same necessity of nature by which it exists, by the 
same, we have shown that it acts. (Prop, xvi., Part I.) The 
reason, therefore, or cause, why God or Nature acts, and 
why it exists is one and the same. As, therefore, it exists 
for the sake of no end, it also acts for no end ; but as of 
existing, so also of action it has no principle or end. But 
the cause, which is called final, is nothing but the human 
appetite itself, as far as it is considered as the principle or 
primary cause of any thing. E. </., when we say that in- 
habitation was the final cause of this or that house, we cer- 
tainly mean nothing else than that a man, because he im- 
agined the conveniences of domestic life, had an appetite 
for building a house. Wherefore, inhabitation, as far as it 
is considered as a final cause, is nothing but this particular 
appetite, which in reality is the efficient cause, that is re- 
garded as primary, because men are generally ignorant of 
the causes of their appetites. For they are, as I have often 
said, conscious indeed of their own actions and appetites, 
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r but ignorant of the catieea by which they are determined 
I to desire any thing. Moreover, the common phraaca that 
I Nature is defective, or faulty, or produces imperfect things, 
I I reckon among tlie flctiona, concerning which I have 
I treated in the Appendix of Part I. Perfection, therefore, 
I and imperfection are in reality only modes of thinking, 
I namely, notions, which we are accustomed to frame, because 
3 compare iudividuaU of the aimje species or genus with 
each other, and for this reason I have said above (Def. vi. 
Part II.), that by reality and perfection I understand the 
same thing, for we are accustomed to reduce all the indi- 
viduals of nature to one genus, wliicb is called moat gen- 
eral, namely, to the notion of entity, which belongs abso- 
lutely to all the individuals of Nature. As far, therefore, 
I as we reduce all the individuals of nature to this genua, 
I and compare them nuitually, and find that some have more 
of entity or reality than others, to that degree we say that 
3 more perfect than others, and as far as we attribute 
flny thing to some, which involves negation, as limil, end, 
I impotence, etc., to that extent we call them imperfect, be- 
I cause they do not atfect our minds equally with those which 
we call perfect, and not because there is any thing in them 
which is their own, defective, or because Nature has com- 
mitted a fault. For nothing attaches to the nature of any 
thing, except that which follows from the necessity of the 
nature of the efficient cause, and whatever follows from the 
necessity of tlie nature of the efficient cause, this necessa- 
rily happens. As touching good and evil, they also indi- 
I cate nothing positive in things, in themselves cousidered, 
and are nothing else than modes of tLinkiug, or notions, 
I which we form by comparing things with one another. 
' Tor one and the same thing is able to be, at the same time, 
I good, bad, and indifferent. E. g., music is good for a mel- 
ancholy person, bad for a person in sorrow, to a deaf man 
it is neither good nor evil. But although the thing is so, 
atill these words are to be retained by us. For because X 
wish to form an idea of man, as a pattern of human ua- 
\ ture, upon which we may ga7.e, it will be useful for me to 
I retain these same words in the sense spoken of. By good, 
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therefore, in the sequel I understand that which we cer- 
tainly know to be a means of approaching more and more 
to that pattern of human nature which we propose to our- 
selves. But by evily that which we certainly know, hinders 
us from realizing the same pattern. For we shall call men 
more perfect or more imperfect^ as they approach more or less 
to this same pattern. For it is first of all to be noticed, 
when I say, that any one passes from a less to a greater 
perfection and the contrary, I do not understand that he is 
changed from one essence or form to another — for a horse, 
e. g.y is as much destroyed by being changed into a man as 
into an insect; but that we conceive his power of action to 
be increased or diminished, in as far as this is understood 
by his own nature. 

Finally, by perfection in general I understand reality, as 
I have said, that is the essence of any thing as far as it 
exists and operates in a certain mode, no regard being had 
to its duration in time. For no individual thing can there- 
fore be called more perfect because it has persevered longer 
in existing; for the duration of things can not be deter- 
mined from their essence, since the essence of things in- 
volves no certain and determinate time of existence ; but 
every thing, whether more or less perfect, will always be 
able to persevere in existing with the same force with 
which it began to exist, so that in this respect all are equal. 

Definitions. 

I. By Good I understand that which we certainly know 
to be useful to us. 

II. But by Ecil that which we certainly know hinders us 
from becoming partakers of some good. 

Concerning these, see the conclusion of the foregoing 
preface. 

in. Individual things I call contingent, in so far as whilst 
we attend to their essence alone, we find nothing which 
necessarily posits their existence, or which necessarily ex- 
cludes it. 

IV. The same individual things I call possible, in so far 
as whilst we attend to the causes by which they must be 
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protlueed, we are ignorant wlietber they have been deter- 
mined to produce the same. 

In Scfiol. I., Prop. xxxiiL, Part I., I have made no differ- 
ence bftween possible and contingent, because there there was no 
nred accuratehj to distinguish them, 

V. By contrary nffecliom in the pequel I iiuderstand those 
which dniw llie man in different directions, althoug-h they 
may be of the same genua, as luxury and avarice, which 
are species of love, ami are not by nature, but only acci- 
dentally contrary. 

VI. What I understand by an affection toward a future, 
present, and past thing, I have expliiined in Schol. I. and 
II., Prop, xviii., Part III., which see. 

But here it must further be noted that lee are not able dis- 
tinctly to imagine distance, whether of time or of space, except 
to a certain limit ; that is, as we are accustomed to imagine all 
those objects, which are more than two hundred feet distant from 
us, or whose distance from the place in which we are surpasses 
that which we can distinetlj/ imagine, to be equally distant, and 
hence to be aa if in the same plane; so, also, objects whose time 
of existence we imagine to be distant from the present by a 
greater interval than what we are accustomed distinctly to 
imagine, we imagine all to be fguidistant from, the present, and 
refer to one and the same moment of time. 

VII. By the end, on account of which we do any tiling, 
I understand appetite. 

VIII. By virtue and power I understand the same thing, 
that is (Prop, vii,, Part III.), virtue, in bo far as it refers to 
man, is the very essence of the man, or his nature in so far 
as he has the power of doing certain tilings, which can be 
understood by the sole laws of hia nature. 

Ax. — No particular thing is given in the nature of tbinga, 
than which another more powerful and stronger may not 
be given. But any thing whatever being given, another 
more powerful is given by which this given thing can be 
destroyed. 

Propositions. 

Prop. I. Nothing positive which a false idea contains is 
taken away by the presence of the true, as far as it is true. 
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Dem. — Falsity consists iti llie sole privation of knowl- 
edge, which inadequate ideas involve (by Prop, xxxv.. Part 
II.), and these have nothing positive on account of which 
they arc called false (Prop, xxxiii., Part II,). But on the 
conirary, as far as they are related to God, they are true 
(Prop, xxxii., Part II.). It, therefore, the positive, which 
a false idea has from the presence of the true (as far as it 
is true), were taken away, then an idea, true in itself would 
be taken away, which is absurd (by Prop, iv., Part III.). 
Therefore nothing; positive, which a false idea contains, etc. 
Q. E. D. 

Schol. — Tliia Proposition is understood more clearly from 
Coroll. ii., Prop, xvi., Part II. For imagination is an idea 
which indicates rather the present constitution of llie 
human body, than the nature of an external boily; not in- 
deed, distinctly, hut confusedly; whence it cornea to pass 
that the mind is said to err. E. g., when we behold tlie 
6un, we imagine the same to be about two hundred feet 
distant from us; i;i which we are deceived Bo long as we 
are ignorant of its true distance; but its distance being 
known, the error indeed is taken away ; but not the imag- 
ination, that is, the idea of the sun, wliich explains its 
nature, in so far only as tlie body is atfected by the same ; 
and therefore, although we know its true distance we 
neverthelesa imagine it to be near to as. For as we have 
said in Schol., Prop, xxxv., Part II., we do not for that 
reason imagine the sun to be so near, because we are igno- 
rant of its true distance, but because the mind conceives the 
magnitude of the sun iu so far as the body is aitecled by 
the same. Thus, when the rays of the sun, falling upon 
tlie surface of water, are reflected to our eyes, we imagine 
the sun just as if it were in the water, although we know its 
true place. And so otlier imaginations by which the mind 
is deceived; whether these iniHcate the natural constitution 
of the body, or that its power of action la increased or 
diminished, they are not contrary to the true, and do not 
disappear iu its presence. It comes to pass, indeed, when 
we falsely fear some evil, that fear disappears when the 
true intelligence is heard j and, on the contrary, also, it 
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happens, when we fear an evil, which is really about t(i 
come, that the fear iiIbo depitrtfl when the false intelligence 
is heard ; ijnt for this reason imaginations depart not from 
the presence of truth as truth, but because others occur 
stronger than these, which exclude the present existence 
of the things which we imagined, as we have shown (Prop, 
xvii., Part II.). 

Peop. II. Wr suffer, in so far as we are a part of Nature, 
which can not be conceived of by itself, without other things. 

Dem. — We are then said to suffer when something arises 
in ua, of which we are only the partial cause (Def. ii., Part 
III.), that is (Def. i., Part III.), something which can not 
be deduced from the sole laws of our nature. We suffer, 
therefore, as far as we are a part of Nature, which can not 
be conceived by itself alone without other things. Q. E. D, 

Prop. III. The power by which man perseceres in existence 
is limited, and is tnfiniiety surpassed by the power of external 
causes. 

Dem. — This is evident from the Axiom of this Part, 
For man being given, something else is given more pow- 
erful, suppose A.; and A. being given, thou another thing, 
suppose B., is given more powerful than A. itself, and so 
without end; and therefore the power of man is limited by 
the power of another thing, and is infinitely surpassed by 
the power of external causes. Q. E. D. 

Prop. IV. It can not be that man is not a part of nature, 
and that he can suffer no changes except such as can be under- 
stood by his own nature alone, and of which he is the adequate 
cause. 

Dem. — The power by which any individual thing, and 
consequently man, preserves its being is the very power 
of God or Nature (CoroU., Prop, xxiv.. Part I.), not in so 
far as it is infinite, but in so far as it can be explained by 
the actual human essence (Prop, vii., Part III.). The 
power of man, therefore, as far as it is explained by his 
actual essence, is a part ot the infinite power of God or 
nature, that is, of hia essence (Prop, xxxiv., Part I.). This 
was the tirst point. Again, if it were possible that a man 
could suffer no changes, except such as may be understood 
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by the sole nature of man himself, it would follow (Props, 
iv. and vi., Part III.) that he could not perish, but that 
he would always necessarily exist. But this must follow 
from a cause whose power is finite or infinite, namely? 
either from the sole power of man, who would be able to 
remove from himself the other changes which might arise 
from external causes, or from the infinite power of nature 
by which all individual things would be so directed, that 
man could possibly suffer no other changes save those 
which look to his preservation. But the first is absurd {by 
preceding Prop.y whose demonstration is universal^ and can be 
applied to all particular things). Therefore, if it were possi- 
ble that man should suffer no changes, except such as 
could be understood by the sole nature of man, and con- 
sequently {as we have shown) that he would always neces- 
sarily exist, this must follow from the infinite power of 
God ; and, consequently (Prop, xvi., Part I.), the order of 
universal nature, in so far as it is conceived under the at- 
tributes of extension and thought, must needs be derived 
from the necessity of the divine nature considered as af- 
fected by the idea of any man ; and, therefore (Prop, xxi., 
Part IL), it would follow that man would be infinite, which 
(by Part I. of this Demonstration) is absurd. Therefore, it 
can not be that man suffers only those changes of which 
he himself is the adequate cause. Q. E, D. 

CorolL — Hence it follows that man is necessarily always 
obnoxious to the passions, and that he follows the com- 
mon order of nature, and obeys the same, and accomodates 
himself to it, as the nature of things demands. 

Prop. V. The power and growth of each passion and its per- 
severance in existence is not defined by the power with which 
we endeavor to persevere in existence^ but by the power of the 
external cause compared with our own. 

Dem, — The essence of passion is not able to be explained 
by our own essence (Defs. i. and ii.. Part III.), that is (Prop, 
vii., Part III.), the power of a passion is not able to be de- 
fined by the power with which we endeavor to persevere 
in our being; but (as shown in Prop, xvi., Part II.) it 
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tniiat tieceasarily be defined by tbe power of an external 
cause compared with our own. Q. E. D. 

Prop. VI. The. power of any passion or affection is able to 
surpass Ihe remaining ncliovs or power of a man, so that iht 
affection may adhere pertinaciously to Ike man. 

Dem. — The power and growth of any passion and per- 
severance in its existence is limited hy the pnwer of an 
external cause compared with our own (by preceding 
Prop.), and, therefore (by Prop. iii. of this Part), is able 
to overcome the power of a mim, etc. Q, E. D. 

Peop. VII. An affection can not lie coerced or de-tlroyed^ 
except it be coerced by a stronger and contrary affection. 

Dem. — An att'eciioii, aa far as it relates to tlie mind, is 
the idea, with which the miud uflirins the power of its 
exi»iing body to be greater or less than before {general 
defiaition of the affections at the end of Part III.). When, 
therefore, the mind is agitated by any afiection, tlie body 
is agitated by a similar att'ectiiin, liy whicli its power of 
action is increased or diminished. Moreover, this atfec'ion 
of tbe body (Prop. v. of this Part) receives its power of 
persevering in its existence from its own cause, wliicii 
power, therefore, ciin be neither coerced nor deslroyed, ex- 
cept by a corporeal cause (Pri>p. iv., Part III.), which aS'ecta 
the body with &o affoctioii contrary to it (Prop, v.. Part III.) 
and stronger (Ax. of this Part). Ami, therefore (Prop. 
xii., Part II.), the mind is aft'ected witli the idea of an 
affection, stronger and contrary to the former, that is (by 
general definition of the Affections), the mind will be af- 
fected with an afiection stronger than the former and con- 
trary to it, which, namely, will exclude or destroy the ex- 
istence of the former, and hence the affection can be neither 
destroyed nor coerced except by a contrary and stronger 
affection. Q. K D. 

CoroU. — An afiection, aa far as it relates to the mind, can 
be neither restrained nor destroyed, except by the idea of 
an affection of the body, contrary to the affection which 
we are Butlering, and stronger than it. For an affection, 
which we are suffering, can bo neither coerced nor de- 
ll 
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Btroyed, except by an afiection stronger than the same, and 
contrary to it (preceding Prop.), that is (by definition, gen- 
eral ufFections), except by the idea of an afiection of the 
^body stronger than the one suffered, and contrary to it. 

Prop. VIII. The knowledge of good and toil is nothing else 
. than an affection of joy or grief ^ as far as we are conscious 
of it. 
' Dem. — We call that good or evil which favors or ob- 
structs the preservation of our being (Defs. i. and ii. of 
this Part), that is (Prop, vii., Part III.), which increases or 
diminishes, assists or coerces, our power of action. As 
far, therefore (Def. of joy and grief, in Schol., Prop, xi., 
Part III.)» as we perceive any thing to affect us with joy 
or grief, we call the same good or evil ; and, therefore, the 
knowledge of good and evil is nothing else than the idea 
of joy or grief, which necessarily follows from the affec- 
tion itself of joy or grief (Prop, xxii.. Part II.). But this 
idea is united to the affection in the same way as the 
mind is united to the body (Prop, xxi.. Part II.), that is 
(as shown in Schol. of the same Prop.), this idea is not in 
reality distinguished from the affection itself, or (by gen- 
eral definition of Affections) from the idea of an affection 
of the body, except in conception alone ; therefore this 
knowledge of good and evil is nothing else than the af- 
fection itself, as far as we are conscious of the same. Q. 
E.D. 

Prop. IX. An affection^ the cause of which we imagine to be 
with us at the present time, is stronger than if we imayine the 
same not to be with us. 

Dem. — An imagination is an idea by which the mind 
contemplates a thing as present (Def. in Schol., in Prop, 
xvii.. Part II.), which, nevertheless, rather indicates the 
constitution of the human body, than the nature of the ex- 
ternal thing (Coroll. ii.. Prop, xvi.. Part II.). An imagina- 
tion, therefore, is an affection (by general definition of the 
Aft'cctions), in so far as it indicates the constitution of the 
body. But an imagination is more intense (Prop, xvii., 
Part II.), as long as we imagine nothing, which excludes 
the present existence of the external thing; therefore, also, 
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'an Bffeotion, tho cause of wbich we imagiua to be present 
us, is more intense or stronger tliaii if we imagined 

I the same not to be present. Q. E. D. 

AVAo/.— When above, in Trop xviii, Part III., I said, that 

I we are excited by the aame afiection from the image of a 
future or a past thing as if the tiling which we imagine 

I were present, I said expressly that this is true as far aa we 
attend to the sole image of tlie tiling itself; lor it is of the 
aame nature, wlietber we have or have nol imagined the 

I thing : but I have not denied tliat the same is rendered 

I weaker, when we contemplate other things present to us, 
which exclude the present existence of the future thing, 

* wliich I then neglected to say, because X had determined to 

f treat in this part of the powers of the affections. 

Coroll. — The image of a future or past thing, that ia, of 

' a thing which we contemplate wiih reference to future or i 
past time, the present being excluded, other things being ' 
equal, is weaker than the image of a present tiling; and, > 
consequently, the affection toward a future thing, or a past, 
other tilings being equal, is more feeble than an affection 

[ toward a thing present. 

Prop. X. Toward a future thitig, which ice imagine about to 

I happen speedily, ice are more intensely affected, than if we im- 
agine its period of existence to be more remote from the present ; 

' and by the memory of a thing which we imagine to have passed 

I nol long since, we are more intensely affected, than if we imag- 

' ine tlie thing to have passed long ago. 

£>em.-~-For, in so far as we image a thing soon to biip- 

I pen, or to have passed not long since, by this we imagine 
something which less excludes the presence of the ibing, 

I than if we itnagtne tlie future period of the existence of 
the same to be more remote from the present, or that it 
passed long since (as is self-evident); and, therefore (by 
preceding proposition), to that degree, we shall be more in- 

I tensely affected toward the same. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — From those things, which we have noted at Def. 
vi. of this Part, it lollows, that objects which are distant 
from the present by an interval of time greater than we 
tetermiue by imagination, although we may undersUiud 
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that they are distant from each other by a long interval of 
time, affect us with an equal feebleness. 

Prop. XI. An affection toward a thing xohich we imagine as 
necessary y other things being equal^is more intense^ than toward 
a possible, or contivgent^ or not necessary, thing. 

Dem, — In so far aH we imagine a thing to be necessary, 
to that extent we affirm its existence, and on the contrary 
we deny the existence of the thing in as far as we imagine 
the same to be not necessary (Schol. i., Prop, xxxiii., Part 
I.) ; and hence (Prop. ix. of this Part) an affection toward 
a necessary thing, other things being equal, is more intense, 
than toward one not necessary. Q, E. D. 

Prop. XII. An affection toward a thing which we know not 
to exist at present, and which we imagine as possible, other 
things being equal, is more intense, than toward a contingent 
thing. 

Dem. — As far as we imagine a thing contingent, we are 
affected by no image of another thing which posits the ex- 
istence of the thing (Def. iii. of this Part); but, on the 
other hand (by hypothesis), we imagine certain things which 
exclude its present existence. But, in so far as we imagine 
the thing possible in the future, to that extent we imagine 
certain things which posit its existence (by Def. iv. of this 
Part) — that is (Prop, xviii.. Part III.), which cherish hope 
or fear; and, therefore, an affection toward a possible thing 
is more vehement. Q. E. D. 

Coroll. — An affection toward a thing which we know not 
to exist at present, and which we imagine is contingent, is 
much weaker than if we imagine the thing to be present 
with us. 

Dem. — An affection toward a thing which we imagine to 
exist at present, is more intense than if we imagined the 
same as future (Coroll., Prop, ix., of this Part), and is much 
more vehement if we imagine the future time to be not far 
distant from the present (Prop. x. of this Part). An affec- 
tion, therefore, toward a thing whose time of existing we 
imagine to be far distant from the present, is much weaker 
than if we imagined the same to be present, and still (prop- 
osition preceding) is more intense than if we imagined the 
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same thing as contingent; nml, therefore, an affection to- 
ward a contingent thing it< much weaker, than if we imag- 
ined the thing to be present with us. Q. E. D. 

Peop. XIII. Ati affection toward a contingent thing which we 
know not to exist at present, other things being e^ual, is weaker 
than an affection toward a past thing. 

Dem. — In so fur as we imagine a thing as contingent, we 
are affected hy the image of ni> other thing whiuh posits 
the existence of the tiling (Def, iii. of tliis Part). But, oh 
the contrary (according to liypotliesis), we imsigine certain 
things which exclude the present existence of the same. But 
as far as we imagine the same with reference to past time, 
to that extent we arc supposed to imagine something which 
reduces the aame to memory, or which excites the image of 
the thing {Prop, xviii., Part II., with its Scho!.), and there- 
lore, to tliat extent, effects that we sliould contemplate it 
aa if it were present (Cornll., Prop, xvii., Part ii.). And, 
therefore {Prop. ix. of thia Part), an affection toward a 
contingent tiling which we know not to exitjt at present, 
other things being equal, is weaker than un affection to- 
ward a past tiling. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XIV. A true knowleilge of good and evil, in as far 
as it is true, can coerce no affection; but only in so far as it is 
considered as an affection. 

Dem. — An affection is an idea, by which the mind af&rma 
a greater or less power of its existing body than before 
(general definition of atfectious), and, therelbro (Prop. i. of 
this Part), has nothing positive which can be taken away 
by the presence of the true; and, conse<juently, the true 
knowledge of good and ovil, as far as it is true, is able to 
coerce uo atibction. But, in as far as it is an affection 
(Prop. viii. of thia Part), if it is stronger than the atibctioQ 
to be coerced, to that extent only (Prop. vii. of this Part) 
can it coerce the affection. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XV. The desire which arises from a true knowledge 
of good and evil can be extinguished or coerced by many other 
desires, which arise from the affections, by which we are ag- 
itated. 

Dem. — From a true knowledge of good and evil, in so 
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far as this (Prop, viii, of this Part) is an affection, neces- 
sarily arises desire (Def. i., Aff.), which is the greater, in 
proportion to the affection from which it arises (Prop, 
xxxvii., Part III.), But because this desire (by hypothesis) 
arises from this, that we understand something truly, this 
therefore follows in us, in as far as we act (Prop, iii.. Part 
III.). And therefore must be understood by our sole essence 
(Def. ii.. Part III.), and consequently its power and growth 
must be defined by human power alone. Furthermore, de- 
sires which arise from the affections, by which we are agitated 
are also the greater, the more vehement these affections 
are; and therefore their power and growth (Prop. v. of this 
Part) must be defined by the power of external causes, which, 
if it is compared with our own, indefinitely surpasses our 
own power (Prop. iii. of this Part). And therefore the 
desires which arise from similar affections can be more 
vehement than that which n rises from a true knowledge of 
good and evil; and hence (Prop. vii. of this Part) are able 
to coerce or extinguish the same. Q. HI, D. 

Prop. XVI. A desire which arises from a knowledge of 
good and evilj as far as this knowledge respects the future^ can 
be more easily coerced or extinguished than the desire of things 
which are at present agreeable. 

Dem, — An affection toward a thing which we imagine 
to be future is weaker than toward one present (Coroll. 
Prop. ix. of this Part). But a desire which arises from a 
true knowledge of good and evil, although this knowledge 
may concern things which are good in the present, can be 
extinguished or coerced by some rash desire (Prop, pre- 
ceding, whose demonstration is universal); therefore the 
desire which arises from the same knowledge, as far as it 
respects the future, can be more easily coerced or extin- 
guished, etc. Q. E. D, 

Prop. XVII. A desire which arises from a true knowledge 
of good and evily as far as this is concerned with contingent 
things^ can be, thus far, much more easily coerced than the de- 
sire of things which are present. 

Dem, — This proposition is demonstrated in the same 
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wiiv ua tlie preceding, from Corull., Prop, xii., of thia 
Tart. 

Schol. — I believe I Imve shown the cause why men are 
moved more by opinion than by true reason, mid why the 
true knowletlgo of good and evil may excite agitation of 
mind, and miiy often yield to every kinil of lust. Hence 
the words of the poet : 

" I see lUe right, and I approve it, ton; 
I aea the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue." 

This same thing tbe preacher seemed to have ba<l ia 
mind, when he said : "Be that increasetk knowledr/e increoseth 
sorrow." Bat I do not say theso things, to this end, that I 
may thence infer that to be ignorant is bettor tlian to 
know, or that a wise man differs in nothing from a fonl in 
governing his afi'ections; but because it ia necessary to 
know both tlie power and the impotence of otir nature, 
that we may be able to determine what reason can and can 
not do in governing the aftections; and in this Part I have 
said I am about to treat concerning human impotence 
alone. For I have determined to treat separately couceru- 
ing the power of reason over the ufieetions. 

Prop. XVIII. 7'Afi desire which arises from joy, other] 
things being equal, is stronger than the desire which arises^ 
from grief. 

Dem. — Desire ia the very essence of man (Def. i., Aff.), 
that is (Prop, vii.. Part III.), the effort by which a man en- ' 
deavors to persevere in his own being. Wherefore, desire 
which arises from jr>y, by the very aft'ection of joy (see i 
Def. of joy in Schol., Prop, xi.. Part III.) ia aided or in- 
creased ; but, on the contrary, that which arises from grief, 
by the affection itself of grief (by the same Schol.) is di- 
mitiished or cnerced. And therefore tlie power of desire 
which arises from joy must be defined both by liuraan 
power and also by the power of the external cause; but 
that which arises from grief, by human power alone ; and 
hence the former is stronger than the latter. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — Thus briefly have I explained the causes of hu- 
man impotence and inconstancy, and why men do not 
observe the precepts of reason. It remains now that I 
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should show what that is which reason prescribes to ns, 
and what affections accord with the rules of reason, and 
what, on the other hand, are opposed to them. But before 
I hegin to demonstrate these in our prolix geometrical 
order, I desire first briefly to exhibit these dictates of rea- 
eon, that my views may be more easily apprehended, when 
presented in detail. \Since reason can demand nothing 
against nature, she therefore demands that each one should 
love himself, should seek his own advantage, what in re- 
ality is his advantage, and should desire all that which in 
reality leads man to a greater perfection, and absolutely 
that each one should endeavor to preserve his own being, 
as far as in him lies. This indeed is as necessarily true as 
that a whole is greater than its part (Prop, iv.. Part III.)- 
Again, since virtue (by Def. viii., this Part) is nothing else 
than to act according to the laws of one's own nature, and 
no man strives (Prop, vii., Part III.) to preserve his own 
being, except by the laws of his own pn»per nature; hence 
it fol lows, ^rsf, that the foundation of virtue is the very 
effort of preserving one's own being, and that happiness 

'consists in this, that a man is able to preserve his own 
being. Secondly^ it follows that virtue is to be sought for 
its own sake, nor is there any thing which is more excellent 
than it, or which is more useful to us, on account of which 

■ it should be sought. Thirdly^ it follows that they who put 
themselves to death are impotent of mind, and that they 
are entirely subdued by ^external causes, hostile to their 
own nature. Moreover, from Postulate iv., Part II., it fol- 
lows that we can never bring it to pass, that we should 
stand in need o-f nothing without us for our preservation, 
and that we may so live tliat we may have no commerce 
with things which are without us; and if, moreover, we 
regard our mind, our intellect would surely be more im- 
I'crfect, if the mind were alone, and knew nothing except 
itself. There are, therefore, many things without us which 
are useful to us, and which, moreover, are to be sought. Of 
these none more excellent can be conceived than those which 
are entirely in accordance with our own nature. For, if two 
individuals, e. g.y of a nature entirely the same, are mu- 
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tuallj joiiied, they compose an inOividual doubly more 
powerful than wlien single. To man, therefore, nothing is f 
more uselul than man; nothing, I say, are men able to de- 
sire more excellent for the preservation of their own being ' 
than that all should so B<;rec in all things that the rainda , 
and bodies of all should compose, as it were, one mind and [ 
one body, and all together, as far as possible, should en- 
deavor to jiresorve their own being, and all together seek 
for themselves the common utility of all. From which it 
follows that men wiio are governed by reuson, that is, men 
who seek tlieir own utility from the guidance of reason, 
desire for tliemaelves nothing which they do not desire for 
other men, and, therefore, that the same be just, faithful, 
and honest. 

These are ibose dictotes of reason, which I bad here pro- 
posed in a few words to indicate before I should begin to 
demimstrate the same in fuller detail. This I have done 
for this reason, that if possible, I might conciliate to my- 
self the attention of those who bdieve it a fountain of im- 
piety, that, namely, each one should be held to seek Itis 
own utility, but not a fountain of virtue and piety. There- 
fore, after having briefly shown the fiict to be the reverse, 
I proceed to demonstrate it in the same way which I have 
thus far pursued. 

Prop. XIX. Each one by the tnics of his nature necessarily 
seeks that, or is averse to that which he judges to be good or 
evil. 

Dem. — The knowledge of good and evil {Prop. viii. of 
this Part), is the affection itself of joy or grief in so far as 
wo are conscious of the same, and tience (Pwjp. xxviii.. 
Part IIL), each one necessarily seeki that which he judges 
to be good, and on the contrary, is averse to that which ho 
judges to be evil. Hut this eeeking is nothing else thau 
the very essence or nature of man (by Def. App., which 
see in Scliol., Prop, ix.. Part Iir., and Def. i.. Afl'.) There- 
fore, every one by tlie sole laiva of his own nature, necessa- 
rily seeks that, or is averse to that, etc. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XX. The more ecery one seeks his own benefit, that 
is, to preserve his own essence, and is able to do ao, leith so much 
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the more virtue is he endued^ and on the contrary^ in as far as 
any one neglects his own benefit^ that is, to preserve his own es* 
sence, in so far is he impotent. 

Dem. — Virtue is human power itself, which is defined by 
the simple essence of man (Def. viii. of this Part), that is 
(Prop, vii., Part 1II.)> which is defined by the sole effort by 
which man endeavors to persevere in his own essence. The 
more, therefore, every one endeavors to preserve his own 
essence, and is able to do it, with the more virtue is he en- 
dued, and consequently (Props, iv. and vi.. Part III.), in as 
far as any one neglects to preserve his own essence in so 
far is he impotent. Q, E. D. 

Schol. — No one, therefore, unless overcome by causes ex- 
ternal, and contrary to his own nature, neglects to seek his 
own benefit, or to preserve his own essence. No one, I 
say, from a necessity of his own nature, but only when 
forced by external causes, is averse to nourishment, or puts 
himself to death, a thing which may occur in many ways. 
For example, one slays himself, when forced by another, 
who turns back his right hand, which by chance had 
grasped a sword, and compels him to direct the weapon 
against his heart ; or because from the command of a tyrant, 
as Seneca, he is forced to open his own veins, that is, he de- 
sires to avoid a greater evil by a less ; or finally, because 
secret external causes so dispose his imagination, and so af- 
fect the body, that it takes on another nature, contrary to 
the former one, and whor^e idea can not be given in the 
mind. (Prop, x., Part III.) But that man from the neces- 
sity of his own nature should endeavor not to exist or to be 
changed into another form, is as impossible as that he should 
become something from nothing, as any one can see by mod- 
erate reflection. 

Prop. XXI. No man can desire to be happy, to do toell, to 
live well, who at the same time does not desire to be, to act, and 
to live, that is, to exist in reality, 

Dem, — The demonstration of this Proposition, or rather 
the very thing is evident of itself, and also from the defin- 
ition of Desire. For the desire (Def. i., Aff.) of living 
happily, acting well, etc., is the very essence of man, that 
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is (Prop, vii., Part III.), tlie effort with which every one 
slrivee to preserve hie own essence. Therefore, uo one can 
desire, etc. Q. E. D. 

Prop, XXII. No pirtiie can be conceived as prior to this (to 
wit, the effurt of self-preaervHtion). 

I>em. — The offm-t of seU'-preservatioii is the very essence ' 
of a thiug. (Prop, vii., Part III.) If, therefore,any virtue ' 
could be conceived prior to tins, to wit, this effort, then 
(Def. viii. of this Part), the essence of a thing would be 
conceived as prior to the thing itself, which (as is self-evi- 
dent) is absurd. Therefore, no virtue, etc. Q. E. D. 

Corolt. — The effort of selt-preaervation is the first and 
only fouudatioii of virtue. For prior to tliis principle 
nothing else can be conceived (Prop, preceding), and 
without it (Prop. xxi. of this Pari), no virtue can be con- 
ceived. 

Phop. XXIII. Man, in so far as he is ddermined to do any 
thing by (his, that he has inadequate ideas, can vot be absohtttly 
said to act from virtue, hut only in so far as he is determined 
by this, that he understands. 

Dem. — In as far aa man is determined to action by the 
fact that he has inadequate ideas, in ao far (Prop, i,, Part 
HI,), he suffers, that is (Dcff. i. and ii., Part HI,), he 
does something which can not be perceived by hie sole 
essence, that is (Def. viii. of this Part), wliich does not fol- 
low from hia own virtue. But in as fur aa he is determined 
to do something by the fact that he understands, in so far 
(same Prop, i., Part III.) he acts, that is (Def. ii., Part III.), 
does something which ia perceived by his sole essence, or 
(Dfif. viii. of this Part), which follows adequately from his 
own virtue. Q. B. IX 

Prop. XXIV. To act absolutely from virtue is nothing else 
in us than to net, Uce, preserve one's essence {these three signify 
the same thin y), by the guidance of reason, from the principle 
of seeking one's own good. 

Dem. — To act absolutely from virtue is nothing else 
(Def. viii. of this Part) than to act from tlie laws of one's 
own nature. But we act thus only in so far as we under- 
stand (Prop, iii., Part III,). Therefore to act from virtue 
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18 nothing else in us than from the guidance of reason, to 
act, live, preserve one's own essence, and that (CorolL, 
Prop, xxii., of this Part) from the principle of seeking one's 
own good. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXV. No one strives to preserve his own essence for 
the sake of another thihg. 

Dem, — The eiiort with which every thing strives to per- 
severe in its own essence is defined by the simple essence 
of the thing itself (Prop, vii., Part III.), and that alone 
being given ; but it does not necessarily follow from the es- 
sence of another thing (Prop, vi., Part III.) that every- 
thing endeavors to preserve its own essence. This Propo- 
sition, moreover, is evident from Coroll., Prop, xxii., of 
this Part. For if man, for the sake of another thing, 
should strive to preserve his own essence, then that thing 
would be the primary principle of virtue (as is self-evident), 

I which (by aforesaid Coroll.) is absurd. Therefore no one 

\ strives, etc. Q. E, D, 
\ Prop. XXVI. What we strive for by reason is nothing else 
but to understand ; nor does the mind, in so fir as it employs 
reason^ judge any thing to be useful to it, except that which con- 
tributes to its understanding. 

Dem. — The eftort of self-preservation is nothing but the 
essence of the thing itself (Prop, vii., Part III.), which, in 
virtue of its existence, is conceived to have power to per- 
severe in existence (Prop, vi.. Part III.), and to do those 
things which necessarily follow from its own given nature 
(see Def. App. in Schol., Prop, ix., Part III). But the es- 
sence of reason is nothing else than our mind, in so far as it 
clearly and distinctly understands (see its Def. in Schol. ii., 
Prop, xl., Part II.). Therefore (Prop, xl.. Part II.), what 
we strive after by reason is nothing else but to understand. 
Again, since this effort of the mind, by which the mind, in 
so far as it reasons, endeavors to preserve its own essence, 
is nothing else but to understand (as has just been shown), 
therefore, this effort to understand (Coroll., Prop, xxii., of 
this Part) is the first and sole principle of virtue, and we 
shall not strive to understand things for the sake of any 
end (Prop. xxv. of this Part), but on the contrary, the 
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mind, in so fiir as it reasons, will be able to conceive 
nothing to be good to itself, except tbat which helpa it to 
uuJerstaiul (Def. i. of thia Part). Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXYII. We know certainly nothing to be good or 
eci7, except (hat which really contributes to understamHng, or 
which prevents us from understanding. 

Dem. — The mind, in ae far as it reasons, desires nothing 
else than to uiulorsCand, nop does it jndge any thing to be 
useful to it, except that which conduces to understanding 
(Prop, preceding). But the mind (Props, xii. and xliii., 
Part IL, uf wliieli see also Sehol.) has no certaintj' of things, 
except in so fur as it ban adequate ideas, or (what by Schol., 
Prop, xl.. Part II., i» the same thing), in so far as it reasons; 
therefore, we certainly kuow nothing to be good, except 
that wliith conduces really to understanding; and, on the 
contrary, that lo he evil which prevents lis from under- 
standing. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXVllI. The highest good of the mind ia the knowl- 
edge of God, and the highest virtue of the mind ia to know God. 

Dem. — The highest tiling whieli tlie minil ia able to un- 
derstand is God, tlmt is (Dvt'. vi., Part I.), the Being ahso- 
lutely infinite, and without whom (Prop, xv.. Part I.) 
nothing can be, nor be conceived; and therefore (Prop, 
xxvi. and xxvii. of this Purt), the mind's highest benefit or 
(Def, i. of this Part) good, is the knowledge uf God. Again, 
the mind, in as for as it understands, in so far alone acts 
(Props, i. and iii,, Part III.), and in bo far alone can it be 
said absolutely that it acts from virtue. Therefore, the ab- 
solute virtue of the mind is to understand. But the high- 
est thing which the mind can understand is God (as we 
have just demonstrated). Therefore, tlie highest virtue of 
the mind is to understand or to know God. Q, E. D. 

Prop. XXIX. Et-ery indiviUuiil thing whose nature is en- 
tirely di^erent from oar own, is chle neither to aid nor lo hin- 
der our poicer of acting, and alisolutely nothing is able to be 
good or edl to us tinless it has something in common with us. 

Dem. — Tlie power of every individual thing, and conse- 
quently (CorolL, Prop, x., Part II.) of man, hy which he 
exists and operates, is determined only by another indi- 
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vidua! thing (Prop, xxviii., Part I.) whose nature (Prop, vi., 
Part II.) must be understood by the same attributes by 
which human nature is conceived. Therefore, our power 
of acting, in whatever way this is conceived, can be deter- 
mined, and consequently aided or hindered, by the power 
of another individual thing which has something in com- 
mon with us, and not by the power of a thing whose 
nature is entirely different from ours, and because that is 
called good or evil, which is the cause of joy or grief (Prop, 
viii. of this Part), that is.(Schol., Prop, xi., Part III.), 
which augments or diminishes, assists or hinders our powder 
of acting; therefore, a thing whose nature is entirely dif- 
ferent from our own, can be to us neither good nor evil. 

q. E, D. 

Prop. XXX. Nothivg can be evil through that which U has 
in common with our nature; but in as far as it is evil to ws, in 
so far it is coiHrary to us. 

Dem. — We call that evil which is the cause of grief 
(Prop. viii. of this Part), that is (see its Def. in Schol., 
Prop, xi., Part III.), which diminishes or hinders our 
power of action. If, therefore, any thing were evil to us 
through that which it has in common with us, then a thing 
would be able to diminish or hinder that very thing which 
it has in common with us, which (Prop, iv.. Part III.), is 
absurd. Therefore, nothing can be evil to us through that 
which it has in common with us; but, on the contrary, ia 
as far as it is evil, that is (as we have just shown), in as far 
as it is able to diminish or hinder our power of action, in 
so far (Prop, v., Part III.) it is contrary to us. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXXI. In as far as any thing agrees with our 
nature^ in so far it is necessarily good, 

Dem, — Id as far as any thing agrees with our nature, it 
can not (Prop, preceding) be evil. Therefore, it will be 
necessarily either good or indifferent. If this is posited, 
to wit, that it is neither good nor evil, then (Ax. of this 
Part) nothing would follow from its nature which would 
contribute to the preservation of our nature, that is (by 
hypothesis), which would contribute to the preservation of 
the nature of the thing itself. But this is absurd (Prop. 
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▼i,, Part III.). Therefore it will be, \u bo far as it agrees 
with our nature, necessarily good. Q. E. D. 

Corotl. — Hence it follows, tlint the more any thing agrees 
with our nature, the more useful it is to iia, or the more 
good ; and, on the other hand, the more useful any thing is 
to us, the more it agrees with our nature. For, in as far as 
itduee not utrree with our nature, it will necessaiily be dif- 
ferent from our nature, or contrary to tlie same. If differ- 
ent, then (Prop. xxix. of this Part) it will be able to be 
neither good nor evil ; but, if contrary, then also it will be 
contrary to that which agrees with our nature, that ia 
(Proposition preceding), it will be contrary to good, or it 
will be evil. Nothing, therefore, except in ao far aa it 
agrees with our nature, can do good; and, therefore, the 
more any thing agrees witli our nature, the mure useful ia 
it, and the converse. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXXII, In as far aa men are subject to pasaions, in 
so far they can not lie said to agree with nalure. 

Dem. — Things which are said to agree in nature, are un- 
derstood to agree in power (Prop. vii,,Piirt III.), but not in 
impotence, or negation, and, consequently (Scho!., Prop, 
iii., Part II.), not also in passion ; wherefore men, in as far 
as they are subject to passions, can not he said to agree 
with nature. Q. E. D. 

iSckol. — The thing is also self-evident; for he who eaya 
that white and black agree only in this, that neither is red, 
attirms absolutely that white and black agree in nothing. 
For if any one says that a stone and a man agree only in 
this, that each is tinite, impotent, or that it does not exist 
from the necesssity of its own nature, or, Hually, that it is 
iudefiuitely surpassed by the power of external causes, he 
affirms altogether that a stone iind a man agree in nothing; 
for ihings which agree in negutloii alone, or in that which 
they have not, these in reality agree ia nothing. 

Prop. XXXIII. Men are able to disagree in nature, in as 
far as they cojijlict in affections, which are passions, and in so 
far also one and the same man is fariabU and inconstant. 

Dem. — The nature or essence of the affections can not be 
explained by our sole essence or nature (Defs. i. and ii.. 
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Part III.), but must be defined by the power, that is 
(Prop, vii., Part HI.), nature of external causes, com- 
pared with our own. Whence it comes to pass, that there are 
as many species of every affection as there are species of 
objects by which we are affected (Prop. Ivi., Part III.), and 
that men are differently affected by one and the same ob- 
ject (Prop, li.. Part III.), and to that extent disagree in na- 
ture, and, finally, that one and the same man (Prop, li., 
Part III.) is differently affected toward the same object, 
and to that extent is variable, etc. Q, JE, D, 

Prop. XXXIV. In as far as men are assailed by affections 
which are passiorrs, they can be contrary one to another, 

Dem. — A man, e. ^., Peter, may be a cause that Paul may 
be grieved, tor the reason that he has something similar to 
a thing which Paul hates (Prop, xvi.. Part III.); or for the 
reason that Peter alone possesses something which Paul 
himself also loves (Prop xxxii.. Part III., with its Schol.), 
or for other reasons (the chief of these see in Schol., Prop. 
Iv., Part III.). And, moreover, it may thence come to pass 
(Def. vii., Affections), that Paul may hate Peter; and, con- 
sequently, it may easily occur (Prop, xl.. Part III., with its 
Schol.), that Peter, on the other hand, may hate Paul; and, 
furtherniore (Prop, xxxix., Part III.), that they may strive 
to bring evil upon each other, that is (Prop. xxx. of this 
Part), that they may be contrary to each other. But the 
affection of grief is always passion (l^rop. 1., Part III.) ; 
therefore men, in as far as they are assailed by affections 
which are passions, are able to be contrary one to another. 
Q. E. D. 

Schol. — I have said, that Paul may hate Peter because he 
imagines that Peter possesses that which Paul himself also 
loves; whence it would seem prima facie to follow, that 
these two, from the fact that they both love the same thing, 
and consequently from the fact that they agree in nature, 
are mutually injurious to each other; and, therefore, if this 
is true. Props, xxx. and xxxi. of this Part would be false. 
But, if we will examine the matter without prejudice, we 
shall see that all these things are entirely congruous. For 
these two are not mutually injurious, in as far as they agree 
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in nature, that is, in as far as each loves the Bame thing- 
but in BO far as they are at variance with each other. Fur, 
in as far as each lovos the same thing, by tiiis the love of 
eat-h is promoted (Prop, xxxt., Part III.) ; that is (Def. vi., 
Affeutiona), by this the joy of eaoh is promotej. Wliere- 

, fore it is by no mcuns the ftict tliat, in as fur as thoy love 

I the same thing and agree in nature, they are mutually in- 
jurious. But tlie ciiuse of tbia tiling, as I hiive said, is 
nothing eUe than because they are supposed to disagree in 
nature. For, we suppose that Peter has an idea of & be- 
loved thing already possessed, and Paul on the contrary au 
idea of a beloved thing lost. Whence it happens, that the 
latter is aftected with grief, and the former on the contrary 
witli joy ; and to this extent they are mutually contrary. 
And in this way we arc easily able to show, that the re- 
maining cauei'S of hatred result from this alone — that men 
disagree in nature, and not from that in which they agree. 
Prop. XXXV". In aa far as men live under the guidance af 
reason, in so far only do they necessarily always agree in net- | 

' ture. 

Dem, — In as far aa men are assailed by affections which 

' are passions, they are able to be different in nature (Prop, 
iii. of this Part) and contrary to each other (Proposition 
preceding). But in so far only are men said to act, in aa 
far as tbey live under the guidance of reason (Prop, iii., 
Part III.); and, therefore, whatever follows from human 
nature in as tar as it is defined by reason, this (by Def. ii., 
Part III.) must be understood by simple human nature, 
as its proximate cause. But, because every one by the 
s of his nature seeks that which is good, and endeavora 
to remove that which he judges to be evil (Prop. xix. of 
this Part) — and since, moreover, that which, under tlie dic- 
tate of reason, we judge to be good or evil is necessarily 
good or evil (Prop, xli., Part II.), therefore men, in aa Jar 
as they live under the guidance of reason, in so far only do 
of necessity those things which are necessarily good to hu- 
I, and consequently to every man; that is 
(Coroll., Prop, xxxi., of this Part), which agrees with the 
12 
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nature of ever; man. And, therefore, men also necessa- 
rily agree always with one another, in as far as they live 
ntider tlie guidance of reason. Q. E. D. 

Coroll. I. — There is uo individual thing in uatiirc, which 
is more nacfnl to man, than a man who lives under the 
guidance of reason. Foi' that ia most useful to man, which 
most agrees with his own nature (Coroll., Prop. xx.\i., ot 
tU'u Pui't) ; thut in (as is eelf-evidcnt), man. But man acts 
absolutely from the laws of hia own nature, when he lives 
under the guidatieo of reason (Def. ii., Part III.) ; and to 
that extent only does he always necessarily agree with 
the nature of another man (Prop, preceding). Therefore, 
among individual things, there is nothing more uacfu! to 
man than a man, etc. Q. E. D. 

CoroU. II. — When every man most seeks his own bene- 
fit, then are men mntually most useful to one another. 
Fur the more each one seeks his own benefit, and strives to 
preserve himself, the more is he endued with virtue (Prop. 
XX. of this Part), or what is the same (Def. viii. of this 
Part), with ihe greater power of acting from the laws of 
his own nature, is he endued ; that is (Prop, iii., Pari III.), 
for living under the guidance of reason. But men then 
most agree with nature, when tht-y live under the guidance 
of reason (Prop, preceding). Therefore (preceding Coroll.) 
men will then be most nscful to each other, when every 
one most seeks his own benefit. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — What we have here presented experience itself 
also daily attests by so many and so luminoas evidences, 
that it has almost become a proverb: that man is God to 
roan. ' Still it rarely happens, that men live under thegnid- 
ance of reason; but, as the matter stands with them, they 
are often mutually envious and injurious. Nevertheless, 
they are hardly able to pass a solitary life, bo tliat defini- 
tion which makes man a social animal, would be satisfac- 
tory to mo-it persona ; and the fact really is, that from the 
conmion society of men, many more advantages than dia- 
advaiitagea arise. Let tlie satirical therefore deride human 
affuirs, as much as they please, let theologians decry them, 
let melancholy people praise as much as they are able, 
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an uncnltured, rustic life, denounce men and admire 
brutes; still raea will find, by experience, that tliey are 
able, by mutual aid, to procure for themselves much more 
easily tiie things which they need; and that they are able 
only by their united powers to avoid the dangers which 
threaten them. I omit here to remark, that it is much 
better, and more worthy "f our knowledge, to oontera- 
plate the doings of men than of brutes. But of these 
matters, more in detail elsewhere. 

Prop. XSXVI. The highest good of those who follow vir- 
tue, is common to all, and therefore all are able equally to re- 
joice in it. 

Dem. — To act from virtue, is to act under the guidance 
of reason (Prop. xxiv. of this Part), and whatever we at- 
tempt to do from reason, is to understand (Prop. xxvi. of 
this Pan) ; and therefore (Prop, xxviii. of this Part), the 
highest good of those who follow virtue, ia to know God ; 
that ia (Prop, xlvii.. Part II., and Its Sthol.), tiie good 
which is common to all men, is able to be equally jiossessed 
by all men, iu ao far as they are of the same nature. Q. 
E.D. 

Schol. — But if any oue asks, what if the highest good of 
those who follow virtue, should not be common to nil? 
would it not thence follow, as above (Prop, xxxiv. of thia 
Part), that men, who live under the guidance of reason, 
that is (Prop, xxxv, of this Part), men, in so Car as they 
agree in nature, would be coTitrury one to another? He 
may have tliis answer: that it arises uot from accident, 
but from the very nature of reason, that the highest good 
of man is comrann to all, to wit, because it is deduced 
from the human essence itself, in as far as it is defined by 
reswon; and because man could not be nor be conceived, 
if he had not the power of rejoicing in this highest gooil. 
For it pertains to the essence of the human mind (Prop, 
xlvii., Part 11.) to have an adequate knowledge of the eter- 
nal and infinite essence of Uod. 

Prop. XXXVII. The good which eeery me, who follows 
virtue, seeks for himself, he will desire also for other men, and 
the more, the greater the knowledge of God he shall have. 
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Dem. — Men, in as far as they live under the guidance of 
reason, are most useful to man (CoroU. i., Prop, xxxv., of 
this Part) ; and therefore (Prop. xix. of this Part), under 
the guidance of reason, we shall endeavor of necessity to 
bring it to pass, that men may live under the guidance of 
reason. But the good, which every one, who lives by the 
dictate of reason, that is (Prop. xxiv. of this Part), who 
follows virtue, seeks for himself, is to understand (Prop. 
xxvi. of this Part). Therefore, the good, which every one, 
who follows virtue, seeks for himself, he will desire also 
for other men. Again, desire, in as far as it relates to the 
mind, is the very essence of the mind (Aft'. Def. i.); but 
the essence of the mind consists in knowledge (Prop, xi., 
Part IL), which involves the knowledge of God (Prop, 
xlvii., Part IL), and without which it can neither be nor 
be conceived (Prop, xv.. Part I.). And therefore the 
greater knowledge of God the essence of the mind involves, 
the greater also will be the desire with which he, who fol- 
lows virtue, desires for another the good which he seeks 
for himself. Q, E. D. 

Otherwise, — The good which man seeks for himself and 
loves, he will love more constantly, if he sees that others 
love the same (Prop, xxxi.. Part III.). And therefore 
(Coroll. of same Prop.) he will strive that others love the 
same. And because this good is common to all, arid all 
are able to rejoice in it (Prop, preceding), therefore he will 
strive (for the same reason) that all rejoice in the same, 
and (Prop, xxxvii., Part III.) the more, the more he enjoys 
this good. Q. E. D. 

tSchoL 1. — He who endeavors from affection alone, that 
others should love what he loves, and that others should 
live according to his disposition, acts from impulse alone, 
and therefore is odious, especially to those to whom other 
things are agreeable, and who moreover are also anxious, and 
are striving with a similar impulse, that others on the other 
hand should live according to their disposition. Moreover 
since the highest thing which men seek from affection, is 
often a good of such a character, that only one can be its 
possessor, hence it happens that they who love are not 
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self-conai stent in mirul, and whilst tbey rejoice to rchearBe 
the praises of the thing which they love, they fear they 
shall be believed. But he who strivea to lead others by 
reiison.auta not by impulse, but humanely and benignantly, 
lind is most self-consi«tent in mind. 

Furthermore, whatever we Jcslie and do. of which we 
are the cause, in as for aa we have an idea of Qnd, or know 
him, I refer to Jtelic/iou. But ihe desire of well doing, 
which is produced by the fact that we are living under the 
guidance of reason, I call Piety. Again, the desire with 
which a man who lives under the guidance of reason is 
possessed of joining others to himst-If in friendship, I call 
Honor ; and that is ftononii/f, which men who live under the 
guidance of reason praise, and that, on the contniry, base 
which opposes the conciliation of friendship. Moreover, I 
have also shown what are the foundations of the state. 
Again, the difference between true virtue and impotence is \ 
easily perceived from what has been said above, to wit, that I 
true viriue is nothing else than to live under the sole 
guidance of reason; and, therefore, impotence consists in I 
this alone, that a man eufters himself to be led by things 
which are external to himself, and is determined hy them 
to do those things which the common constitution of ex- 
ternal things, but not those things which his own very na- 
ture, considered in itself alone, demands. These are the 
things which, in the Scholium of Proposition xviii, of this 
Part, I promised to demonstrate from which it appears that 
the law forbidding the slaying of brutes is founded rather 
in idle superstition and effeminate pity thau in sober rea- 
son. Indeed, reason teaches us the necessity of uniting 
with men in seeking our interest, hut not with brutes or 
things whose nature is different from human nature; but 
that the same right which these have in relation to us we 
have in relation to them. Yea, since the right of every 
thing is defined by the virtue or power of every thing, men 
have ii far greater right over brutes than these over men. 
Still, I do not deny that brutes have sensation ; but I deny 
that it is not, therefore, lawful for us to consult onr inter- 
ests, and to use them at pleasure, and to treat them as our 
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cotiTenience may require, ainoe they Jo not agree witb na 
in nature, and their affections arc dift'erent in nature from 
human affections (Schol., Prop. IviL, Part UL), It remains 
that I ubould explain what tliejust ia, and what the unjust, 
what i^in and vclmt merit are. Concerning this matter, see 
the next Scholinra. 

Schol. II. — In the appendix of Part L, I promised to 
explain what praise and blame is, what merit and what 
Bin, what the just and what the unjust. As touching pniise 
and blame, I have given an explanation in the Scholium of 
Proposition xxix., Part III. ; but this is tlie place for speak* 
ing concerning the others. But first a few things must be 
said concerning the natural and cicil slate of man. 

Every one exists by the higbeat right of nature, and con- 
sequently by the highest right of nature every one does 
those things which follow from the necessity of his own 
nature; and, tlierefore, by the highest right of nature every 
one jinigea what is good and what is evil, and consults for 
his own interest according to his own disposition (Props, 
xix. and xx. of this Pari), and avenges himself (CoroU. ii^ 
Prop. xl.. Part III.), and strives to preserve that which he 
lovts, and lo destroy (bat which he hates (Prop. xxvHi., 
Part III.). Because, if men would live niider the guid- 
ance of reason, every one (Coroll. i.. Prop, xx.\v,, of this 
Part) would pitssess tliis iu his own right, and without any 
injury of another. But because they are subject to aflec- 
tions (Coroll., Prop, iv., of this Part) which far exceed hu- 
man power or virtue (Prop. vi. of this Part), therefore they 
are often drawn in different directions (Prop, xxxiii. of this 
Part), and are mutually eoutrary lo one another (Prop- 
xxxiv. of this Part), whilst they really need one another's 
aid (Prop, XXXV. of this Part). In order, therefore, that 
men may be able to live in concord, and to aid one another, 
it is necessary that tiiey should yield their natural right, 
and secure their mutual safety, by willing to do nothing 
which could issue in the injury of another. But in what 
way it can be brought about, that men who are necessarily 
Bultject to the atfections (Coroll., Prop, iv., of this Part), 
and inconstant and variable (Prop, xxxiii. of this Part), 
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may be able to render theraaoU'es mutuiilly secure, and to 
bave iQutual coufidence, appears from Proposition vH. of 
thia Part and Pro[^ioaition xxxix. of Part 111. Namely, be- 
cause no affection can bo restrained, except by an afl'ection 
Btronger and opposed to the affection to be restrained, and 
becanso every one abstains from inflicting injury from the 
fear of greater injury. By this law, then, Society could be 
eatiibiisbed, provided sbo assumes the right which every 
one baa of avenging hiniself, and of judging concerning 
good and evil. She must, therefore, have the power of 
preacrihing the common mode of living, and of passinjc 
laws, and of confirming them, not by reason, which is un- 
able to restrain the affections (Scbol., Prop, xvii., of thia 
Part), but by tiireats. But this society, confirmed by laws 
and by the power of self-presorvatioii, is called the Slate, 
and ibey who are defended by its right are called Citizens. 
From these things we may easily UTiderstand that there ia 
uotliing in a state of nature whicii, by the consent of all, 
is either good or evil; inasmuch as in a state of nature 
every one consults only for liis own interest, and prompted 
by his own disposition, and in as far oidy aa he iias regard 
to his own benefit, determines what is good and what evil, 
and 13 not obliged by any law to obey any one hut hiniself. 
In a state of nature, therefore, sin can nxt be conceived ; 
but it belongs to the civil state, where what is good and evil 
is determined by the common consent, and where every one 
ia bound to obey the state. Sin, therefore, is nothing else 
than disobedience, which, for this reason, is punished hy 
the sole right of the state, and, on the contrary, obedience 
is attributed to the citizen aa merit, because, for this very 
reason, he is judged worthy to enjoy the benefits of the 
state. Again, in u state of nature, no one is, by common 
consent, master of any thing, nor ia tliere in nature any 
thing which can be said to belong to this man and not to 
that; but all things belong to all ; and hence, in the nat- 
ural state, Mo wish can be conceived of giving to every one 
his own, or of taking away from any one tliat which is his; 
that is, in a natural state there is nothing which can be 
called just or unjust, but it belongs to the civil state, where 
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it is determined, bj' common consent, what belongs to this 
man and what to that. From these things it is apparent 
that the just and the unjust, sin and merit, are external 
notions, but not attributes which explain the nature of the 
mind. But enough of this. 

Prop. XXXVIII. That which so disposes the human body 
that it can be affected in very many ways^ or which renders the 
same fit for affecting external bodies in very many ways^ is 
useful to man ; and it is the more useful the more fit the body 
is rendered by it, that it may be affected and may affect other 
boiHes in the greaier number of ways. And that^ on the con- 
trary, is noxious, which renders the body less fit for these 
things. 

Dem, — The more fit the body is rendered for these 
things, the more fit is the mind rendered for perceiving 
(Prop, xiv., Ptirt II.), and, therefore, that which disposes 
the body in this way, and renders it tit for these things, is 
necessarily good and useful (Props, xxvi. and xxvii. of this 
Part), and the more useful, the more tit it is able to render 
the body for these things, and, on the contrary (Prop, xiv., 
Part II., inversely, and Props, xxvi. and xxvii. of this 
Part), noxious, if it renders the body less tit for these 
things. Q.E,D. 

Prop. XXXIX. The things which bring it to pass that the 
relation of motion and rest which the parts of the human body 
have to each other should be preservedy are good ; and those on 
the contrary evil, which bring it to pass that the parts of the 
human body should have a different relation of motion arid rest 
to each other. 

Dem. — In order that it may be preserved, the human 
body needs very many other bodies (Post, iv., Part II.). 
But that which constitutes the form of the human bodv, 
consists in this, that its parts communicate their own mo- 
tions in a certain relation mutually to each other (Def. be- 
fore Lemma iv., after Prop, xiii., ^Part II., which see). 
Therefore, the things, which eft'ect that the relation of 
motion and rest which the parts of the human body mutu- 
ally have to each other, should be preserved, the same pre- 
serve the form, of the human body, and consequently bring 
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it to pass (Posts, iii. and vi., Part 11.) that the human body 
should be able to be affected iii niauy ways, and to afiect 
in many ways extornal bodies, and therefore (Prop., pre- 
ceding) are good. Again, the things which bring it to 
pass, that the ])arts of the human body should obtain a 
different relation of motion and post, these (same Def., 
Part n.) bring it to pass that the human body ehiiuld put 
on another form, that is {as is seif-endent, and as we have 
said at the close of the preface of this Part), that the human 
body should be destroyed, and consequently rendered nn- 
fit altogether that it should possibly l>e affected in many 
ways, atiil therefore (Prop, jireceding) are evil. Q. E, D. 

Schol. — To what extent tlioso tilings are able to benetit 
or injure the mind, will bo explained in the Fifth Part. 
But here it is to be not« d that I understand ihut the body . 
then nndorgoes death, when its parts are so disposed that 
they obtain toward each other a different relation of motion 
and rest. Fop I dare not deny that the human body, the 1 
cirenlation of the blood, and other things on acconnt of 
which the body is supposed to live, being retained, could 
nevertheless be changed into another nature altogether 
difierent from its own. For no reason forces me to decide 
that the body does not die, unless it is changed into a 
corpse; but experience itself seems to persuade the reversi'. 
For it sometimes happens that a man undergoes changes 
of such a character, that I conld not well say that he is 
the same man. I have heard the story of a Spanish poet, 
who had been seized hy a disease, and who, nithougli he re- 
covered from it, remained, nevertheless, bo oblivious of his 
past lite, that he would not believe the fables and tragedies 
which he had made to be his own. Indeed, be might have 
been regarded ae a grown up infant, if he had also forgot- 
ten his native tongue. And if this seems incredible, what 
shall we say concerning infants? A man of advanced age 
believes their nature to be so different from liis own, that 
he could not be persuaded that lie ever had been an infant, 
except from the case of others he made ihe same supposition 
concerning himself. But not to supjily to the superstitioua 
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material for raising new questions, I choose to drop this 
subject in the middle. 

Prop. XL. Things which contribute to the common society 
of men, or which bring it to pass that men live harmonioiis^ 
are useful, and those on the contrary^ evil, which introduce dis- 
cord into the state. 

Dem. — For things, which bring it to pass, that men live 
harmoniously, at the same time bring it to pass that they 
live under the guidance of reason (Prop. xxxv. of this 
Part), and, therefore (Props, xxvi. and xxvii. of this Part), 
are good, and (for the same reason) those on the contrary 
are evil, which excite discord. Q. E, D. 

Prop. XLI. Joy is not directly evilj but good ; griefs how- 
ever, on the coiHrary, is directly evil. 

Dem. — Joy (Prop, xi., Part III., with its Schol.) is an 
afi'ection by which the body's power of action is increased 
or assisted ; but grief, on the contrary, is an affection by 
which the body's power of action is diminished or hind- 
ered ; and, therefore (Prop, xxxviii. of this Part), joy is 
directly good, etc. Q. E, D. 

Prop. XLII. Hilarity can not have excess, but is always 
good, and on the contrary melancholy is alwiys evil. 

Dem. — Hilarity (see Def. in Schol., Prop, xi.. Part III.) 
is joy» which, in so far as it refers to the body, consists in 
this, that all the parts of the body are equally affected, 
that is (Prop, xi.. Part III.), that the body's power of action 
is increased or assisted, so that all its parts obtain to each 
other the same relation of motion and rest; and, therefore 
j (Prop, xxxix. of this Part), hilarity is always good, and 
can not have excess. But melancholy (whose Def. see in 
same Schol., Prop, xi., Part III.) is grief, which, in so far 
as it relates to the body, consists in this, that the body's 
power of action is absolutely diminished or hindered, and, 
therefore (Prop, xxxviii. of this Part), is always evil. Q. 
E.D. 

Prop. XLIII. Tiiillation is able to have excess, and to be 
evil, but pain is able to be good in so far as titillation or joy is 
evil. 

Dem. — Titillation is joy, which, in as far as it relates to 
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tlie hody, consists in this, that one or several of its parts 
are affected beyond the rest (see its Def. in Schol., Prop, 
xi., Part III.). Of this atteetion the power ia able to be- 
come so great as to overcome the other activities of the 
body (Prop. vi. of this Part), and adhere obstinately to it, 
and therefore prevent the body from being fit to be aflected 
in the highest number of other wiiys, and, therefore (Prop, 
xxxviii, of this Part), is able to be evil. Again, pain, 
which on the contrary ia grief, considered in itself, ia not 
able to be good (Prop. xli. of this Part). Bnt because its 
force and increase is defined by the power of an external 
cause compared with our own (Prop, v, of this Part), we 
are able, for this reiison, to conceive inliiiite degrees and 
modes of the force of this affection (Prop. iii. of this Part) ; 
and, therefore, to conceive it to he such, that it may be 
able to restrain titillation BO that it will not have excess, 
and to that extent (by first part of this Prop.) to bring it 
to pass that the body should not be rendered lees fit, and, 
therefore, to that extent, will be good. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XLIV. Love und desire are aide to have excess. 

Vent. — Love is joy (Def. vi,, Afi'.), with the concomitant 
idea of an external cause. Titillation, therefore (Schol., 
Prop, xi,. Part III.), is love, with the ciincomitant idea of 
an external cause; Love, therefore (Prop, precodiug), is 
able to have excess. Again desire is the greater, the 
greater the uffection from which it springs (Prop, xxxvii., 
Part ill.). Wherefore, as the afl'ection is able (Prop. vi. of 
this Part) to overcome the other activities of the man, so 
also will the desire, which springs from the same aft'cction, 
be able to overcome the other desires, and hence to have 
the same excess, which in the preceding Proposition we 
have shown titillation to have. Q- E. D, 

Schol. — Hilarity, which I have said is good, is more 
easily conceived ihun observed. For the aft'ections, by 
which we are daily assailed, for the most part relate to 
some part of the body, which is affected beyond the others, 
aud lieuce the affections for the most part are in excess, and 
BO detain the mind in the sole contemplation of one object, 
that it is unable to think of others; aud although men are 
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subject to various affections, and therefore there are rarely 
found those who are always assailed by one and the same 
affection, there are still not wanting those to whom one 
and the same affection obstinately adheres. For we some- 
times see men so affected by a single object, that, although 
it is not present, they still believe it to be in their presence. 
When this occurs to one not asleep, we say that he is de- 
lirious or insane. And we do not regard as less insane 
those who are inflamed with love, and who dream night and 
day of a sweet-heart, or a courtesan, because they excite 
our ridicule. But when a miser thinks of nothing else 
than gain or money, an ambitious man of glory, etc., these 
are not considered insane, because they are commonly 
harmful, and are esteemed worthy of hatred. But in real- 
ity avarice, ambition, lust, etc., are species of delirium, 
although they are not reckoned among diseases. 

Prop. XLV. Hatred can never be good. 

Dem. — A man whom we hate we endeavor to destroy 
(Prop. xxxix.,Part III.), that is (Prop, xxxvii.of this Part), 
we strive after something which is evil. Therefore, etc. 

q. E. D. 

SdhoL I. — Let it be noted that I, here and in the sequel, 
understand by hatred only that which exists towards men. 

Coroll. I, — Envy, scorn, contempt, anger, vengeance, 
and the other affections which are related to hatred, or 
arise from it, are evil, which is evident also from Prop. 
xxxix.. Part III., and Prop, xxxvii. of this Part. 

CorolL II. — Whatever we seek from the fact that we are 
affected by hatred is base, and in the state is unjust. This 
is also evident from Prop, xxxix.. Part III., and from the 
Pefinition of the base and the unjust, in Schol., Prop. 
jcxxvii., of this Part. 

Schol. 11. — Between scorn (which, in Coroll. i., I have 
said is evil) and laughter^ I recognize a great difference. 
, For laughter, like jesting, is pure joy; and therefore, pro- 
/ vided it falls not into excess, is in itself good (Prop. xli. of 
/ this Part). Nothing indeed but grim and gloomy supersti- 
tion forbids joyousness. For why is it any more important 
to extinguish hunger and thirst than to expel melancholy? 
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s the result of my reasoning, and is my opinion. No 
divinity, and no otUer being, save an envious man, delights 
in my impotence and distress, nor ascribes to us tears, sighs, 
fear, and otlier things of this kind, wliioh are the signs of 
an impotent mind, as a virtue; but, on the contrary, with 
the greater joy we are aftected, we pass to tlie greater per- 1 
fection, tliat is, we neeessarily participate the more in thel 
divine nature. It ia therefore the part of a wise man toj 
use things, and enjoy them, only not to disgust (for thial 
is not to enjoy). It is the part, I say, of a wise man to 
refresh himself witli moderate and agreenble food and 
drink, as also with fragrant odors, with the heauty of flour- 
ishing plants, with ornamentation, with music, with field 
sports, tlieatrieiil entertainments, and other things of tbia 
description, which any one is able to enjoy witliout any 
harm to others. For the human body is composed of very ■ 
many parts of a different nature, which constantly need 
new ami different nutriment, so that the whole body may 
be equally fit for all the things which are able to follow 
from its own nature, and consequently that the mind also 
may be equally fit at the same time for understanding the 
more. Tliurefore this mr»de of life agrees most perfectly, 
both with our principles and with common practice, ' 
Wherefore, if any, this mode of life is best, and in evt-ry way 
to be oommcndod; nor is there any need of speaking 
more clearly or in detail on these matters. 

Prop. XLVL He who lives under (he guidance of reason, 
strives, as far as he cin, to requite with loce or (/enerosHy the 
hatred, anger, eoniempt, etc., of another towards himself. 

Dim. — All the affections of hatred are evil (Uoroll.i., pre- 
ceding Prop.) ; therefore he who lives as far as he can under 
the guidiince of reason, will strive to bring it to pass that he 
be not assailed by the affections of hatred (Prop. xix. of this 
Part), and cunsequently (Prop. xx.\vii. of this Part) he will 
strive that another also may not suffer the same affections. 
But hatred is increased by reciprocal hatred, and, on the 
contrary, can be extinguished by love (Prop, xliii.. Part III.), 
so that hatred may pass over into love (Prop, xiiv., Part 
III.). Therefore he who lives under the guidance of rea- 
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aon wilt fltrive to peqiilto aiiotlier's hatred, etc., with love, 
that 18, with generosity (whose Def. see in Schol., Prop, 
lix.. Part III.), q. E. D. 

•Schol. — He who wishes to avenge injnries with recipro- 
cal hatred lives tniscrahly indeed. But, on the contrary, 
he who seeks to conquer hatred by love, contends very 
joyfully and securely. He withstandit with equal ease one 
man and many, and requires in the least possible degree 
the aid of fortitue. But those whom he vanquislies retire 
from the contest joyful, uot from a loss, but from an in- 
crease of strength. All wliich things follow eo clearly from 
[.the Bimple definitiuns of love and of intellect, that there 
I is DO Deed to demonstrate them in detail. 

Prop. XL VII. 7'Ae offectiDns of hope and ff.ar can not be 
in themselves t/ood. 

Dem. — The affections of hope and fear arc not posited 
without grief. For fear (by Def. xiii., Aff.) is grief, and 
hope (see Expl., Def. xii, and xiii., Aff.) is not given with- 
out fear, anil hence (Prop, xli, of this Part) these affections 
can not bo in themselves good, but only in so far as they 
are able to restrain the exchangee of joy (Prop, xliii. of this 
Part), q. E. D. 

Schol, — Add to this that these affections indicate a defect 
of knowledge, and impotence of mind, and for this reason 
also, Bssnrancc, despair, transport and remorse, are signs of 
an impotent mind. For, although assurance and transport 
are affections of joy, they still suppose that grief has [(re- 
ceded them, namely, hope and fear. The more, therefore, 
we endeavor to live under the gnidance of reason, the more 
we shall endeavor to free ourselves from the euspenae of 
hope and fear, as far as we can to command fortune, aud 
to guide our actions by the fixed counsel of reaeon. 

Prop. XLVHI. The affections of overestmation and drpre- 
ciation are alicays evil. 

Dem. — Fur these affections (Def., Aff. xxi. and xxii.), are 
repugnant to reason, and, theretore (Props, xxvi. and xxvii. 
of this Part), are evil. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XLIX. Ooereslimalion easily renders proud the man 
v)ho is ooer estimated. 
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Dem. — If we see thnt any one from love esteems as beyond 
justice, we easily plory (Scliol,, Prop, xli., Part HI.), or are 
affected with joy (Uef., Aff. x.\x.), and the good wliich we 
liear declared coucerning ourselves we easilj- believe (Prop. 
XXV., Part III.). And, therefore, from self-love we think of 
ourselves beyond what is just, that is (_Def., Aff. xxviii.), we 
ehall easily become proud. Q. E. D. 

Prop. L. Pity in a man who lives under the guidance of rea- 
son, is in itself einl and useless. 

Dem. — For pity (Def., Aff. xviii.), is grief, and, therefore 
(Prop. xli. of this Part), bad in itself, but the good which 
results from it, namely, that we endeavor to free from 
misery the man whom we pity (Coroll. iii., Prop, xxvii., 
Part III.), we shall desire to do from the sole prompting of 
reason (Prop, xxxvii. of this Part), and only from the sole 
dictiite of roaaou are we able to do any thing which we 
certainly know to bo good (Prop, xxvii. of this Part). 
And, therefore, pity in a man who lives under the guidance 
of reason, is in itself bad and iiselesa. Q. E. D. 

Coroll. — Hence it follows, that a man who lives accord- 
ing to the dictates of reason, endeavors, as far as he can, to 
bring it to pass thut he may not be touched by pity. 

Schul. — Ho who riglitly knows that all things follow 
from the necessity of the divine nature, and take place ac- 
cording to the eternal laws and rules of nature, will indeed 
find nothing which is worthy of hatred, or ridicule, or con- 
tempt, nor will he pity any one, but as far as humau virtue 
serves, he will endeavor to do well, as tiie saying is, and to 
be happy. Add to this, that be who is easily touehed by 
the aitection of pity, and is moved by the misery or the 
tears of another, often does something of whicli he snbae- 
qnenliy repents, partly becuuse we do nothing from af- 
fection which we certainly know to be good, and partlj' be- 
cause we are easily deceived by false tears. But I here 
apeak expressly of a man who is living under the guidance 
of reason. For he who is moved neither by reason nor 
pity to bring aid to others is rightly called inhuman. For 
(Prop, xxvii., Part III.), he seems to be unlike a man. 
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Prop. LI. Favor is not repugnant to reason^ but it is possi- 
ble for it to agree with it, and to spring from it, 

Uem. — For favor is love towards him who benefits an- 
other (Def. xix., Aff.). And, therefore, may be referred 
to the mind in so far as it is said to act (Prop, lix., Part 
III.), that is Prop, iii., Part III.), in so far as it understands. 
And, therefore, it agrees with reason, etc. Q, E, D. 

Another Proof — He who lives under the guidance of rea- 
son, desires for another also, the good which he seeks for 
himself (Prop, xxxvii. of this Part). Wherefore, his eflfort 
to do good is aided by the fact that he sees any one doing 
good to another, that is (Prop, ii.. Part III.), he will rejoice, 
and that (by hypothesis) with the concomitant idea of him 
who is benefiting another, and hence (Def. Aff. xix.), he 
favors him. Q. E. D. 

ScAoi.— Indignation, as it is defined by us (Def., Aff. xx.), 
is necessarily evil (Prop. xlv. of this Part). But it is to be 
observed that when the Sovereign Power, from the desire 
of which it is jiossessed, to keep the peace, punishes a citi- 
zen who has injured another, I do not say that It is indig- 
nant against the citizen, because it is not excited by hatred 
to destroy a citizen ; but moved by piety rather. It punishes 
him. 

Prop. LII. Self-satisfaction may spring from reason^ and 
that self-satisfaction alone which springs from reason^ is the 
highest which can exist. 

Dem. — Self-satisfaction is joy, springing from the fact that 
a man contemplates himself and his power of action. 
(Def., Aft*. XXV.) But man's true power of action or virtue 
is reason itself (Prop, iii., Part III.), which the man clearly 
and distinctly contemplates (Props, xl. and xliii.. Part II.). 
Therefore, self-satisfaction arises from reason. Again, the 
man, whilst he contemplates himself, perceives clearly and 
distinctly, or adequately, only these things which follow 
from his power of action (Def. ii.. Part III.), that is, (Prop, 
iii., Part III.), which follow from his power of understand- 
ing. And, therefore, from this contemplation alone, the 
highest self-satisfaction which can exist arises. Q, E. D. 

SchoL — In truth, self-satisfaction is the supreme thing 
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iwhicli we can hope for. For (aa we have shown, Pi-np, 

I-JKXT. of this Pari), no one Btrivcs to preserve liis own es- 

lecnce for tlie sake of any eii<l,an(l because tliia aelf-satisf.ic- 

1 ia more and more promoted Iiy praise (Coroll., Prop. 

Iliii., I'art III,), and on the cuntrary (Coroll.i., Prop, lv.,Part 

K in.), is more and more destroyed by blame, therefore, we 

^&re cliiefly hiUnenced by glory, and can hardly endure life 

ffith reproach. 

Prop. LIII. Humility ia not virtue, or it dots not spring 

BjVom reason. 

Dem. — Humility is grief which arises from this, that a mnn 
a contemplating his own impotence. (Def., Art', xxvi.) But 
fin as far as u man knows himself by true reason, in so fur 
iihe is BLippoBed to understand his own essence, thiitJa (Prop. 
Ivii., Part III.), his own power. Wherefore, if a man, 
Itrhilst lie is contemplating himself, perceives any impotence 
I'Of bis own, this is nut from the fact that be uuderstiinda 
Ibimt^elf, but (as we have shown, Pro|i, Iv., Part III.), frum 
'the fact tbut liia power of action is hindered. But if we 
suppose that a man conceives hia own impotence to be due 
to the fact tliat lie perceives somelhing greater than him- 
self, by the knowledge of which he sets bounds to bis power 
of action, then we conceive nothing else than that the man 
distinctly understands himself (Prop, xxvi. of this Pari), 
[and] that Ida power of action is promoted, Wherefxro, 

(linmility or grief arising from the fact that a man is contem- 
plating his own imputenue, springs not from a true con- 
'tcmplulion, or from reaaoD, nor is it a virtue, but a paasion. 
■q. E. D. 
Prop. LIV. Penitence is vol a virtue, or it does not spring 
from re/ison; but he who repents of an act is doubly wretched, 
or he is impotent. 
Dem. — The first port of this ia demonstrated like the pre- 
ceding propositiuH. But the accoiid ia evident from the 
sole (ieJiidtion of this aftcctifin (Dcf-, Aff. xxvii.). F.ir, 
in the fii-st place, he sufFcra himself to be overcome by per- 
I verse desire, and then by grief. 

Hchol — Because men rarely live according to the dic- 
13 
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tate of reason, these two affections, humility and penitence, 
and besides these, hope and fear, bring greater benefit than 
harm ; and therefore, if there must be sin, it is best to sin 
in this direction. For, if men who are impotent of mind 
were all equally proud, were ashamed of nothing and 
feared nothing, by what bonds could they be held together 
or constrained? The rabble is terrible, unless itself is in 
terror. Wherefore it is not wonderful that the prophets, 
who looked to the advantage not of the few but of the 
many, so highly commend humility, penitence, and rever- 
ence. And, in very deed, those who are the subjects of 
these affections, can be much more easily led than others, 
so that they may at length live according to the dictates of 
reason ; that is, may be free, and enjoy a happy life. 

Prop. L V. The greatest pride ^ or self-distrusty is the greatest 
self-ignorance. 

Dem. — This is evident from Defs., Affections xxviii. and 
zxix. 

Prop. LVI. The greatest pridey or self-distrust, indicates the 
greatest impotence of mind, 

Dem. — The first foundation of virtue is to preserve one's 
own essence (Coroll., Prop. xxii. of this Part), and that un- 
der the guidance of reason (Prop. xxiv. of this Part). He, 
therefore, who is ignorant of himself, is ignorant of the 
foundation of all the virtues, and consequently of all the 
virtues tliemselves. Again, to act according to virtue is 
nothing else than to act according to the guidance of reason 
(Prop. xxiv. of this Part) ; and he who acts according to 
the guidance of reason, must necessarily know himself to 
act by the guidance of reason (Prop, xliii., Part II.). He, 
therefore, who is most ignorant of himself, and, conse- 
quently (as we have just shown), of all the virtues, acts 
least from virtue, that is (as appears from Def. viii. of this 
Part), is most impotent in mind; and, therefore (Prop, pre- 
ceding), the greatest pride, or self-distrust, indicates the 
greatest impotence of mind. Q. E, D. 

CorolL — Hence it follows most clearly, that the proud 
and the self distrustful are most subject to the passions. 

SchoL — Yet self-distrust can be more easily corrected 
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than pride, since the latter is an affection of joy, bat the 
former of grief, and therefore (Prop, xviii, of ihia Part) 
pn(]e ia the stronrrer. 

Pkop. LVir. 'Ihe proud mnn loves the presence of parasites, 
orJiaUerrTS, but he hates the noble-windul, 

Dem. — Prule is joy arising from this, thiit the man thinks 
of himself more than is just (Defa., Affections xxviii. and 
xxix-), which oiiiiiion the [iroiid man will strive as far as 
possible to cherish (Schol., Prop, xiii., Piirt III.). And, 
therefore, they will love the presence of parasites and flat- 
terers (whose definitions, as well known, I omii), and 
they will avoid the rmblo-minded, who think of them ac- 
cording to justice. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — It would be tedious to enumerate all the evils of 
pride, since tiie prond are snbjoct to all the aft'ections; but 
to none less than the affections of love and pity. But we 
must here by no means omit to say, that he will also be 
culled proud who thinks of others less than isjust; and, 
therefore, in this sense pride must he detined, since it is 
joy springing from a false opinion that the man esteems 
himself as superior to others. And pusillanimity, in con- 
trast with this pride, is to be defined as grief arising from 
the false opinion, that the man believes himself to be infe- 
rior to others. This being granted, we easily conceive that 
the proud man is necessarily envious (Suliol., Prop, xxxv., 
Part III.), and that he hates most those who are moat 
praised for their virtues, that his hatred ia not easily over- 
come by love or kindness {Schol., Prop, xli., Part III.), and 
that he is pleased only by the presence of those who humor 
his impotent mind, and make an insane man out of a fool- 
ish one. Although pusillanimity is contrary to pride, still the 
pusillanimous man approximates very closely to the prond 
man. For, since iiis grief arises from this, that he judges 
his impotence from the power or virtue of others, his grief 
therefore will be alleviated, that ia, be will rejoice, if his im- 
agination is occupied in contemplating another's vices, 
whence eomea the proverb " misery loves company"; and on 
the contrary, he will be the more grieved, the more ho be- 
lieves himself to he inferior to others. Hence it cornea to 
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pass, that none are so prone to envy as the piisillanimous; 
and that they will especially endeavor to observe the deeds 
of men rather for caviling than to correct them ; and that 
they will praise only pusillanimity, and will boast of it, but 
in such a way as to seem pusillanimous. And these things 
follow as necessarily from this aftection,as from the nature 
of a triangle it follows that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones. And now I have said that I call these and 
similar affections evil, in as far as I attend to humiin util- 
ity alone. But the laws of nature respect the common or- 
der of nature, of which man is a part. I desire, in passing, 
to make tiiis observation, lest any one should suppose that 
my purpose has been to speak of the vices and absurd acts 
of men, rather than to demonstrate the nature and proper- 
ties of things. For, as I have remarked in the preface of 
Part III., I consider human affections, and their properties, 
precisely as I do other natural objects. And, assuredly, the 
human affections indicate, if not human power, yet the 
power and skill of nature not less than many other things 
which we admire, and with the contemplation of which we 
are delighted. But. I proceed to note those things concern- 
ing the affections which bring advantage to men, or which 
bring injury to them. 

Pkop. LVIII. Glory is not repugnant to reasoUy but may 
sprivg from it. 

DenK — This is evident from Def., Aff. xxx., and from the 
definition of the Honorable, which see in Schol. i.. Prop, 
xxxvii., of this Part. 

Schol. — Tliat which is called vainglory is self-satisfac- 
tion, which is sustained solely by the opinion of the multi- 
tude, and this ceasing, the self-satisfaction itself ceases, 
that is (Schol., Prop, lii., of this Part), the supreme good 
which every one loves. Whence it comes to pass that he 
who grounds liis fame on the opinion of the multitude, 
with constant care and anxiety, strives, acts, and seeks to 
maintain his fame. For the rabble is changeable and in- 
constant, and speedily disappears if one's fame is not pre- 
served; indeed, since all desire to catch the applauses of 
the multitude, every one easily checks the fame of another. 
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Hence, since tlie strife is coiiconiinwwhat is esteemed to be 
the liiglicst g«od, a prodigious zeiil apriiigs up to put one 
anotlier down by any nieiiiis, and lie who at leiiaith cotiica 
off victor may rather boiist that he liaa injured another, 
timn protitcd biiuself. This glory, therefore, or seif-satis- 
taction, U truly vnin, because it is a nullity. 

What is to be said concerning shame may be easily 
gathered from what we have Bnid concerning pity and pen- 
itence. I ad I only this, that as pity, so also Hliume, 
although it is not a virtue, is still good, in no fur as it iiidi- 
dicates in regard to the man who is affected by shame, that 
be has a desire to live honorably, as in the case of pain, 
whicii to tliis extent ia called good, in so far as it indicates 
timt tile injured part has not yet putritied; wherefore, 
although the man who ia aahiiined of any act, is in reality 
in grief, he is still more perfect than the shameless man, 
who has no desire of living honorably. 

These are the matters wliich I had undertaken to present 
touching the afflictions of j<iy and grief. As touching the 
desires, these are good or evil according as they spring from 
good or evil att'ectiona. Bnt in truth all of them are blind, in 
sofiiras they are produced in us hy affections, which are pas- 
sions (as maybe easily inferred from what we have said 
in Scluil., Prop, xliv., of this Part), nor would they be of 
any nse, if men could be enaity led to live according to the 
dictate of reason alone, as I will now in a few words show. 

Prop. LIX. To all actions to teldck we can be elelermineit by 
an affection, which is a passion, we can be determined without 
it bji reason. 

Deni. — To act from reason is nothing else (Prop, iii., and 
Def. ii., Part III.) than to do those ibinga which follow 
from the necessity of onr nature, considered in itself alone. 
But grief is an evil in so far as it diiniMiahcs or hinders the 
power of action {Prop, xli, of tliia Part). Therefore, from 
this affection we can he determined to no action, which wo 
could not do if we were led by reason. Moreover,joy is 
evil only in so far as it prevents that a mm should ba fitted 
fur action (Prop. xl. and xliii. of this Part.), and therefore, 
to this extent also we can be determined to no action, which 
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we could not do if we were led by reason. Finally, in aa 
far as joy is good, in so far it accords with reason (for it 
consij^ts ill this, that the man's power of action is increased 
or assisted), and it is a passion only in as far as the man's 
power of action is thereby not increased to that extent that 
he does not adequately conceive himself and his own 
actions (Prop, iii., Part III., with its Schol.). Wherefore, 
if a man attected by joy should be led to such perfection 
that he should conceive himself and his actions adequately, 
he would be fitted, yea better fitted, for the same actions to 
which he is now determined by aftections, which are pas- 
Bi(»ns. But all affections are resolvable into joy, grief, and 
desire (see Exp., Def., Aff. iv.), and desire (Def., Aff. i.) is 
nothing else than the effort of action itself. Therefore, to 
all actions to which we are determined by affection, which 
is passion, wo are able to be led without it by reason alone. 
Q, E, D. 

Otherwise — Every action is called evil, in so far as it 
arises from the fact that we are excited by hatred or any 
evil affection (CoroU. i.. Prop, xlv., of this Part). But no 
action, considered in itself alone, is good or evil (as we 
have shown in the preface of this Part), but one and the 
same action is now good and now evil. Therefore, we can 
be led by reason to the same action, which is now evil, or 
which springs from some evil affection (Prop. xix. of this 
Part). Q. E, D. 

Schol. — These matters are more easily explained by an 
example. The action of whipping, in as far as it is con- 
sidered physically, and as we attend to this only, since the 
man raises his arm, closes his hand, moves his whole arm 
with force backwards, is a virtue which is conceived of 
from a view of the entire structure of the human body. 
If then, a man, moved by anger or hatred, is determined 
to close his hand, or move his arm, this, as we have shown 
in Part IL, takes place, because one and the same action 
may be connected with various views of things; and there- 
fore, both from those views of things which we conceive 
confusedly, and those which we conceive distinctly and 
clearly, we may be determined to one and the same action. 
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I It appeare, therefore, that every desire which springs from 
an affliction, wliich is a passion, would bii of no use if men 
coiild be led by reason. Wo may now see why a desiro, 
whiuh spiinga from an affection, which is a passion, is called 
by us blind. 

Prop. LX. A desire which springs from joy or grief, winch 
is rehited to one, or to sererol, but not to till ports <f We hodtj, 

, dors not possess the relation of utilily to the whole man. 

Dem. — Let a piirt of tiie boily, e. g., A, be supposed to be 
so atrengtlicm-d by the foroo of an external ciiuse, that it 
is more powerful tluin the rest (Prop, vi, of this Piirt), this 
part then will not strive to lose its own powers so that the 
remaining parts of the body may perform tlieir own ofiiee. 
For it wonld then possess a force or power of losing its own 
powers, whifh (Prop, vi,. Part III',) is absurd. Tberefnre 
this part, and consequently (Props, vii. and xii„ Part III-), 
the mind also will strive to preserve this condition ; there- 
fore ii desire which springs from sneh an aficction "f joy 
does not possess a relation to the whole. But, if on ilio 
contrary, the part A is supposed to be restraineii, ho that 
the rest are too strong for it, it may be demonstrated in 
tlie same way thut neither does tlio desire whicli springs 
from grief possess a relation to the whole. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — Since, then, ji>y oftentimes (Sclml., Prop, xliv., of 
this Part) relates to one part of the body, we therefore often- 
times de-sire to preserve our essence, no regard being had 
to our whole heultli. Add lo tins, ihut the desires by which 
we are most engrossed (Coroli., Prop, ix., of thiM Part) have 
regard only to the present time, and not to tlic futnre. 
Prop. LXI. Desire which springs from reason can not have ' 

I excess. 

Deyn. — Desire (Def, Aff. i.), absolutely considered, ia itself 
the essence of man, in as far aa it 'a conceived of as deter- 
mined in any way to do something. Therefore, desiro 
which springs from reason, that is (Prop, iii., Part III.), 
which is produced in us in as far its wo act, is itself the es- 

, Bcnce of man or his nature, in ns far as it is conceived of as 

' determined to do those tilings which are adequately con- 
ceived by the sole essence of man. (Def. ii,, Part III.). Ii, 
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therefore, this desire could have excess, then human nature, 
considered in itself alone, would be able to exceed itselF, or 
could do more than it can, which is a manifest contra- 
diction. And, therefore, this desire can not have excess. 
Q. E. D. 

Prop. LXII. In as far as the mind conceives things under the 
guidance of reason^ it is equally afflicted xchdher the idea is of 
a thing Juture, or pasty or present. 

Dem. — Whatever the mind conceives under the guidance 
of reason, this whole conception is made under the same re- 
lation of eternity, or necessity (Coroll. ii., Prop, xliv., Part 
II.), and it is aftectcd with the same certainty (Prop, xliii.. 
Part IL, and its Schol.). Wherefore, whether the idea is of 
a future thing, or a past, or a present, the mind conceives 
the thing by the same necessity, and is affected with the 
same certainty, and whether the idea is of a thing future, 
or past, or present, it will still be equally true (Prop, xli., 
Part II.), that is (Def. iv., Part II.), it will still have always 
the same properties of an adequate idea. And, therefore> 
in as far as the mind conceives things under the guidance 
of reason, it is affected in the same way, whether the idea 
is of a thing future, past, or present. Q. E. D. 

SchoL — If we could have an adequate knowledge of the 
duration of things, and could determine by reason their 
times of existence, we should contemplate with the same 
regard things future and present, and the good which the 
miuil conceives of as future, it would desire, as much as the 
present, and, therefore, it would necessarily neglect a less 
present good, for a greater future one, and what would be 
in the present a good, but the cause of some future evil, it 
would by no means desire, as we shall presently demon- 
strate. But concerning the duration of things (Prop, xxxi., 
Part IL), we can have only a very inadequate knowledge, 
and we determine the times of the existence of things 
(Schol., Prop, xliv.. Part II.), by the imagination alone, 
which is not equally moved by the image of a present thing 
and of a future. Whence it comes to pass that the true 
knowledge of good and evil which we have is only abstract 
or universal, and the judgment which we form conceruing 
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[the order of tliinga, and the connection of causes, that we 
Lniiiy be able to dt!termine wliut may bo good or evil to us 
I at present, ia mther imaginary tlian real. And, tiiereforei 
I it is not wonderful if the desire which B|>niig3 from the 
I knortleilge of good and evil, in so far aa this regards tlie 
f fntiire, ia capable of being more easily repressed than the 
' dosire of li.iiiga wliich are ngreyable at present. Coiicerii- 
' ing this, Hoe Proposition xviii. of this Part. 

Prop. LXIII. He who is led hy fear, ami does good that 
he may avoid cvU, is not goeemed by reason. 

Dem. — All affuctiona whi(.'li relate to the mind, in tia far 
aa it acts, tliat ia (Prop, iii., Part HI.), which relate to ihe 
rcaaon, are no u'lier tlnui tlie uftections of joy and desire 
(Prop, lix., Part III.). And, thurelore (Def., Aft', xiii.). he 
who ia Ii;d hy te:ir. and does g'lod from the fear of evil is 
nut governed by reusnn. (^. E. D. 

Scliol. I. — The sHtierrititioiis, who know better how to ile- 
noiince vices than to teach virtues, and who acek not to 
lead men by reason, but so to restrain them by fear, that 
they may rather flee from evil, than love the virtnes, aim 
at nothing elao than that others should become e(|ually 
miaerabic with themselves, and, therel'ore, it is not to be 
wondered at that they are often tronbleeome and disgusling 
to men. 

Coioll. — By the deaire which apnnga from reaaon we pur- \ 
sue Kood directly, and flee from evil indirectly. I 

Dem. — For the desire which springs from reaaon, can 
arise fnmi the side aft'ection of joy, which is not puasiou 
(Prop. lix.. Fart III.), that is, from joy which can not have 
exceaa (Piop. !xi. of this Pari), but not from grief. And, 
hence, this desire springs (Prop. viii. of this Part), from a 
knowledge of the good, but not of the evil. And, there- 
fore, uniler the guidance of reaaon we seek the good di- 
rectly, and ti. that extent only avoid the evil. Q. E. D. 

Schof. II. — This curollary is explained by the example of 
the sick and the well man. The sick man swallows that 

t which he dislikes from the fear of death, but the well man 
delights in food, and thus enjoys life better than if ho feared 
death, and desired directly to avoid it. If a judge, not 
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from hatred, anger, etc., but solely from a regard to the 
public welfare, condemns a culprit to death, he is governed 
by reason alone. 

Prop. LXIV. The knowledge of evil is inadequate knowl- 
edge. 

Dem, — The knowledge of evil (Prop. viii. of this Part), 
18 grief itself, in as far as we are conscious of the same. 
But grief is a transition to a less perfection (Def., Aff. iii.), 
which, moreover, can not he understood by the essence of 
man itself (Props, vi. and vii., Part III.). And, hence, 
(Def. ii., Part III.), is passion, which (Prop, iii.. Part III.), 
rests upon inadequate ideas, and consequently (Prop, xxix.. 
Part II.), the knowledge of it, namely, the knowledge of 
evil, is inadequate. Q, JE. D, 

CorolL — Hence it follows that if the human mind had 
only adequate ideas, it would form no notion of evil. 

Prop. LX V. We should follow^ under the prompting of rea- 
son^ of two goods, the greater^ and of two eoils^ the less. 

Dem. — A good which prevents us from enjoying a greater 
good, is in reality an evil, for evil and good (as we have 
shown in the preface of this Part), are spoken of things, in 
as far as we reciprocally compare them, and (for the same 
reason), a less evil is in reality a good. Wherefore 
(Coroll., Prop, preceding), under the conduct of reason, 
we seek or pursue, only the greater good, or the less evil. 
Q. E, D. 

CorolL — Under the prompting of reason we seek a less 
evil for the sake of a greater good, and we neglect a less 
good, which is the cause of a greater evil. For the evil, 
which is here called less, is in reality a good, and the good, 
on the contrary evil. Wherefore (Coroll., Prop, preceding) 
we seek the one and neglect the other. Q. JE. D. 

Prop. LXVI. Under the guidance of reason we seek a future 
greater good in preference to a less present one^ and a less pres- 
ent evil, which is the cause of some future evil. 

Dem, — If the mind could have an adequate knowledge 
of a future thing, it would be moved by the same afiection 
toward a future thing as toward a present (Prop. Ixii. 
of this Part). Wherefore, as far as we attend to reason 
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itself, as in tliia Proposition we 8op[iosG ourael^eB to do, it 
is tlie same tiling, whether a greater goofl, op a future evil, 
or a present, is snpposed. And iience (Prop. Ixii. of tliis 
Part) we preler u future greater good to a present loss 
one, etc. Q. E. D. 

Coroll. — Under tlie guidance of reason we shall seek a 
less present evil, which is the can^e of a greater future 
good, and we shall neglect a less present good, whicli is 
the cause of a greater future evil. This Corollary bears 
the same relation to the preceding Proposition, as the 
Coroll, of Prop, Ixv. bears to its Pmposltion. 

Schol, — If these things are compared with those 
which we huve shown in this Part, as far as to Prop, 
xviii., concerning the powers of the affections, we shall 
easily seo what is iho diiicrence between the man who is 
governed l>y affection alone, or opinion, and the man who 
is guided by reason. For the former wilts, avoids, and 
does things of which he is in the greatest ignorance; but 
the latter obeys himself alone, and does only those things 
which he knows to bo of the first importance in life, and 
which moreover he most desires, and, therefore, I call the 
former a slave, and the latter a free man; and I desire to 
add a few oliservuliouB couceraing this man's disposition 
ajid mode of life. 

Prop, LXVII. The free man thinks of nothuif} less than of 
death, and his wisdom, is a meditation of life, not of death. 

Dew. — A free man, that is, one wlm lives by the dictate 
of reason alone, is not ruled by the fear of death (Prop. 
Ixiii. of this Part); but he desires good directly (Coroll. 
of same Prop.), thut is (Prop. xxiv. of this Pari), to act, 
live, preserve his essence, on tho basis of seeking his own 
benefit. Ami, therefore, he thinks of nothing less llinn of 
death, and his wisdom is a meditation of life. Q. E. D. 

Prop. LXVIII. If ine» were born free, they would form no 
conception of good ami evU, as long as they remainei! free. 

Dem. — I have said tliat he is a free man, who is led by 
reason alone. Therefore he, who is born free and remains 
free, has only adequate ideas, and hence has do conception 
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of evil (Coroll., Prop. Ixiv., of this Part), and consequently 
(for good and evil are correlative) not of good. Q. E, D. 

Schol. — That the hypothesis of this Proposition is false, 
and can not bo conceived possible, except in so far as we 
attend to human nature alone, or rather to God, not as in- 
finite, but as far only as he is the cause why man exists, is 
evident from Proposition iv. of this Part. But this thing, 
and others which we have now demonstrated, seem to have 
been signified by Moses, in his history of the firet num. 
For in this no other power of God is conceived, except 
that by which he created man, that is, the power by which 
he designed man's benefit alone; and in this view, he re- 
lates that God prohibited the free man from eating of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and that as soon 
as he should eat of it, he would at once fear death, rather 
than desire to live. Again, that a wife having been 
formed from the man who was altogether in harmony with 
his own nature, he knew that there could be nothing in 
nature, which could be more useful to him than she; but 
because he afterward believed that brutes were similar to 
himself, he immediately began to imitate their affections 
(Prop, xxvii.. Part III.), and to lose his liberty which the 
I>atriari.h afterward regained, led by the spirit of Christ, 
that is, the idea of God, upon which alone it depends that 
man may become free, and may desire for other men the 
good which he desires for himself, as we have demonstrated 
before (Prop, xxxvii. of this Part). 

Prop. LXIX. The virtue of a free man is seen to be equally 
great in arovling as in overcoming dangers, 

Deni. — An affection can be restrained and destroyed 
only by being controlled by a contrary and stronger atfec- 
tion (Prop. vii. of this Part). But blind audacity and fear 
are affections, which can be conceived as equally great 
(Props, iii. and v. of this Part). Therefore, equally great 
virtue of soul or fortitude (Def. in Schol, Proji. lix.. Part 
III.) is required for restraining audacity as for restraining 
fear, that is (Def., Aff*. xl. and xli.),afree man declines dan- 
gers, moved by the same virtue of soul by which he attempts 
to overcome the same. Q. E. D, 
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enroll. — Therefore, to a free man a fliglit, in time, ia 
R<reckoDC(l as lieloiiglng to nnimosit; in as Iiigb a degree 
fas a buttle; or u tree man by Ihe eume animosity or prea- 
lenue uf uiiml by wbicli )io cboosea coiitcat, cbuoses also 
[ flight. 

•Sckol. — What animosity is, or what I uiuJorstand by it, 
1 1 hiive explained in Sl-1jo1., Prop, lix., Purtlll. By daiifjer, 
Ibowtfver, I uiidL-rstaiid every tiling wliicii ciiii bo the cause 
P of any evil, tn-wit, of gi'it-'f, hatred, discurd. etc. 

Prop. LXX. A free man who Hoes amavg the ignorant, 
\Aritrs as far as possible to dtdine their facors. 

Hem. — Every one jmlgea from Ids own dispnaition w)iat 
lie giioil (Sehol., Pnip. xxxix., Part III.). Therefore, an ig- 

irant man who conferg a favnr upon any one, will cstl- 

ate this necording to bis own disposition, and if bo sees 

less esteenieii by him to whom it is givfn, will bo grieved 

*rop. xlii., Part III,}. But a free man is pleased to unite 
Jothermen to himself in fi'iendsbip (Prop, xxxvii. of this 
I Part), niid he bustows ben^'fils, not which according lo 
I their afFet-tion they will esteem equally great, but he 
( strives to lend both himself ami others by a free judgment 
I of reason, and to do only thnse things which he knows to 
I be of the first impor'unce. Therefore, a free man, tlmt he 
I nay be sulijuct neither to tbe hatred nor the appetite ot 
I the ignorant, but may obey reason alone, will endeavor, 
I tta far as possible, to decline their favitrs. Q. E, D. 

Schol. — \ say as far as fossiUe. For, although men are 
['ignorant, they are yet men who are able to bring human 
[ aid in necessities, than which nothing is better. And, 
[tliepeiVire, it ol'ren happens that it is necessary to accept 
I favor from them, and, consequently, to thank them in po- 
, according to their dispositions. To which it may 
I be added, that caution ought also to be had in docliidng 
rfavors, lest we eeeni to despise tliem, or to fear runiuncra- 
l^ion from avarice, and thus, whilst we are avoiding their 
I'lirttred, m;iy, in this way, otfiind tliem. Wherefore, in de- 
clining favors, regard mast be had to a good aud liouora- 
ble reason. 

Pbop, LXXI. Free men alone are mutually most grateful. 
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Dem. — ^Free men alone are mntnallj most osefnl, and are 
united by the strongest necessity of friendship (Prop, 
zxxv. of this Part and i. of its Coroli.), and with an equal 
zeal of love, strive to benefit each other (Prop, xxxvii. of 
this Part). And, therefore (Def., Aff. xxxiv.), free men 
alone are mutually most grateful. Q. J?. D. 

Schol, — The favor which men who are governed by blind 
desire have to each other is often a mercenarv trick or en- 
ticenient, rather than a favor. Moreover, ingratitude is no 
affection. Still, ingratitude is base, because it shows, for 
the most part, that the man is affected with excessive ba- 
tred, anger, or pride, or avarice, etc. For he who, through 
stupidity, does not know how to compensate gifts, is not 
ungrateful, and, much less, he who is moved by the gifts 
of a mistress to serve her passion, or of a thief to conceal 
his thefts, or any thing of this kind. For here, on the con- 
trary, he shows that he has a constant mind who permits 
himself to be corrupted by no gifts to his own or the gen- 
eral injury. 

Prop. LXXII. A free man will never act from a covert evil 
purposCy but always with good faith. 

Dem. — If a free man should do any thing, in as far as he 
is free, with a covert evil intent, he would do this from the 
dictate of reason (for to that extent only is he called by us 
free) ; and, therefore, to act from a covert evil intent, would 
be a virtue (Prop. xxiv. of this Part), and, consequently 
(same Prop.), it would be more advisable for every one, in 
order to preserve his own essence, to act from a covert evil 
intent, that is (as is self-evident), it would be more advisa- 
ble for men to agree only in words, but to be contrary to 
each other in reality, which (CoroU., Prop, xxxi., of this 
Part) is absurd. Therefore, a free man, etc. Q, E. D. 

Schol. — If, now, it is asked, " if a man could free himself 
by perfidy from the immediate peril of death, whether the 
reason of preserving his own essence should not persuade 
him that he should be perfidious?" the answer is thus: 
"that if reason persuades this, then it persuades it to all 
men, and, therefore, reason altogether advises that they 
should enter into covenant only upon a covert evil intent 
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I to unite forces and have common law, that is, that they 
I Bhoiild, in renlity. have no laws, whicli is ubaurd." 

Prop. LXXVIII. A man who foUoics reason is more free 
I in a state where he lives acconlvig to the common decree, than 
in a desert, where he obeys hinnelf alone. 

Vem. — A man who is moved by leoaon is not led by fear 
to obedience (Prop. Ixiii. of tliis Part), but, in as far na ho 
eniloavurs to preserve his own essence by Mie dictate of 
reason, that is (Sl-IkjI.. Prop. Ixvi,, of this Part), in so far 
lie Birives to live I'reely and to kee]i tlie meihod of the 
common life and weal (Prop, xxxvii, of tliis Part), nn'l, 
conseqnently (as shown, Suhol. ii., Prop, xxxvii., of tliia 
Purt), desires to live according to the common decree of 
the state. Therefore, a man who is led by reason, desires, 
in order that ho may live more freely, to miiiutain the 
common laws of tlie state. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — Tiiese and like things which we have shown 
concerning the true liberty of man are related to fortitude, 
that is (Schol. Prop., lix.. Part III.}, to animosity and gon- 
croaity. I do not tliink it worth while hero to demon- 
strate separately all the properties of tbrtitndo, and, much 
less, lliat a brave man hates no one, is angry at no one, en- 
vies, disdains, despises tio man, and is by no means proud. 
For these things, and all things which appertain to true 
life and reli^vm, are easily proved from Props, xxxvii. and 
xlvi, of this Part, namely, ihat hatred is to be overcome by 
love, and that every one who is governed by reason desires 
that the good which he seeks for hintsolf may accrue to 
others also. To which it may be added, thiit we liave 
noted in the Scholium of Proposition I. of this Part, and 
elsewhere, that a brave man especially considers this, to 
wit, that all things may follow according to the necessity 
of the divine natnre, and hence, whatever he thinks to bo 
troublesome and evil, and whatever, moreover, seems im- 
pious, shoL-king, injurious, and base, arises from the cir- 
cumstance that he conceives these very things in a per- 
turbed, mutilated, and confused manner. Fur this cause 
he strives especially to conceive things as tiieyare in tliera- 
eelres, and to remove the impediments of true knowledge, 
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as are hatred, anger, envy, derision, pride, and other things 

of this kind, which we have noted above. And, therefore, 

asfuraspossible, as we liave said, he strives to do well, and to 

be happy. To wliat extent,however, human virtue avails in 

securing these ends, and what it can do, I shall demonstrate 

in the next Part. 

Appendix. 

What I have presented in this Part, concerning the right 
method of life, is not so arranged that it can be seen at a 
single view, but these things have been demonstrated in a 
fragmentary way, according as I was able most easily to 
deduce one from another. I here propose, therefore, to 
gather them up and reduce them to chapters. 

Chapter I, — All our ettorts or desires so follow from a 
necessity of our nature that they are able to be understood 
by it alone, as by their own proximate cause, or how far 
forth we are a part of natui*e, which can not be adequately 
conceived by itself without reference to other individuals. 

Chap. II. — The desires which so follow from our nature 
that they may be understood by it alone, are tliose which 
relate to the mind, as far as this is conceived to consist of 
adequate i«lcas ; but the other desires 'io not relate to the 
mind, excei»t in so far as it conceives things inadequately; 
and their force and growth are to be defined not by human 
power, but by the power of things without us. And, there- 
fore, the former are rightly called tictions, but the latter 
passions. For the former always indicate our own power, 
and the latter on the contrary our impotence and mutilated 
knowledge. 

Chap. III. — Our actions, that is, those desires which are 
defined by the power of man, or by reason, are always 
good, but the rest may be both good and evil. 
I Chap. IV. — In life, therefore, it is a matter of the first 
I utility to perfect, as lar as we are able, the intellect or rea- 
' son, and the hiirhest felicity or beatitude of man consists 
/ in this alone, for beatitude is nothinor else than the satis- 
faction of mind itself, which springs from an intuitive 
knowledge of God. But to perfect the intellect is also 
nothing else than to understand God, and the attributes 
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niid actiou3 of God which follow from the neceaaity of hia 
niitiire. Wberefure, the final end of the niaii who is ted 
b^- reason, that is, the chief desire by which he atrivea to 
govern all the rest, is that, by which he ia inclined ade- 
quately to eouceive hiraaelf and all things which can fall 
under his intelligence. 

Chap. V. — Therefore no rational life ia without intelli- 
gence, and things are yood only in so far aa they aid man 
to GTijoy the lite of tlie mind, which ia defined as intelHtjenee. 
On the contrary, the things which hinder the possibility 
that a man ahonld perfect his reason and enjoy a rational 
life, these ulone we declare to he evil. 

C/iap. y/.~Eut becnuse all these things, of which man 
ia the efficient cauae, are necesanrlly good, therefore, no 
evil can happen to man, except from external cauaea, to-wit, 
in so far na be is a part of the totality of nature, whose 
laws human nature is compelled to obey, and to which it 
IB forced to accommodate itself in almost infinite ways. 

Chap. VII, — It can not be that man is not a part of na- 
ture, and does not obey its common order, but if he dwells 
among such individuals as agree with the nature of man 
himself, by this fact his power of acting will be aided and 
promoted. But if on the other band with such as by no 
means agree with his nature, be will hardly bo able to 
accommodate himself io the same without a great change 
in himself. 

Chap. VIII. — Whatever there ia in nature, which we 
judge to be evit, or to be able to prevent ua from existing 
and ei'joying a rational life, this, it is lawful for us to re- 
move in whatever way seems most safe. And whatever 
on the contrary there is which we judge ffooJ, or useful 
for preserving our essence, and for our enjoyment of a 
rational life, this it is lawful that we take fur our uae and 
use it in any way. And, absolutely, it is lawful for every 
one by tlie highest law of nature, to do that which he 
judges to contribute to his benefit. 

Chap. IX. — Nothing can more agree with the nature of 
any thing than the remaining individuals of the same 
14 
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Bpecies ; and, therefore (Chap, vii.), there is nothing more 
useful for a man for preserving his own essence and en- 
joying a rational life, than a man who is governed by reason. 
Again, because among individual things, we know noth- 
ing which is more excellent than a man who is governed 
by reason, therefore in no way can any one better demon- 
strate how great the reach of art and talent are than in 
so educating men, that at length they may live under the 
proper empire of reason. 

Chap. X, — In as far as men are governed by envy or 
any affection of hatred in relation to each other, to that 
extent they are mutually contrary, and consequently are 
the more to be feared, in proportion to their power, than 
the other individuals of nature. 

Chap. XI. — Still, minds are subdued not by arms, but 
by love and generosity. 

Chap. XIL — It is in the highest degree useful to men 
\ to join in customs^ and bind themselves by bonds, by which 
they may the more easily reduce themselves all to one, 
and, absolutely, to do those things which look to the es- 
tablishment of friendships. 

Chap, XIII. — But, for this, art and vigilance five required. 
For men are fickle (since there are few who live according 
to the prescription of reason), and yet for the most part 
they are envious, and are more inclined to revenge than 
to pity. That every one, therefore, according to his dis- 
position, should bear and restrain himself, lest he should 
imitate their aiiections, there is need of special force of 
mind. But they on the other hand, who know better how 
to defame and lash the vices than to teach the virtues, and 
who, instead of strengthening the minds of men, weaken 
them, these are a burden both to themselves and others. 
For this reason many, from too great impatience of mind, 
and from a false religious zeal, have chosen rather to live 
with the brutes than among men, as also have lads and 
youth, who could not bear with equanimity the reproofs 
of their parents, taken refuge in the army, and have pre- 
ferred the horrors of war and the rule of tyranny to do- 
mestic peace in connection with paternal admonitions^ 
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and have suffered any burdeo whatever to be imposed on 
them, provided they might avenge theoiBelvea on thetr 
parents. 

Chap. XIV. — Although, therefore, men for the moat 
part manage every thing according to their own lusts, still 
many more advantages than disadvantages accrue from 
their common association. Wherefore, it ia better to bear 
their injuries with equanimilj', and give heed to those 
things which look toward the conciliation of harmony 
and friendship. 

Chap. XV. — The things which produce harmony are 
the things which relate to jasticf, equity, and honor. For 
men, to say nothing of what is unjust and iniquitous, re- 
sent what is esteemed base, or when any one treats with con- 
tempt the received customs of the state. But for concilia- 
ting iove, those things are of primary importance, which 
look to religion and piety. Concerning these see Schols. i. 
and ii., Prop, xxxvii., anii Bchol., Prop, xlvi., and Schol., 
Prop. Ixxiii., Part IV. 

Chap. XVI. — Harmony also, is not unfrequently pro- 
duced by fear; but without good faith. Add to this that 
fear springs from impotence of mind, and moreover can 
not be used by reason. The same is true of pity, although 
it seems to wear an appearance of piety. 

Chap, XVII. — Moreover men are also subdued hy 
bounty, especially those who are not able to procure the 
means necessary to support life. But to give aid to every 
poor man would far surpass the ability or the interest of a 
private person. For the wealth of a private person is alto- 
gether unequal to supply this. Moreover, the ability of a 
single man is too limited to render possible that he should 
unite all to himself in friendship. Wherefore the care oj 
the poor falls upon the whole community, and looks only to 
the common welfare. 

'hap. XVIII. Entirely different must the care be which 
ia taken in receiving benefits, and in returning thanks, con- 
cerning which see Schol., Prop. Ixx., and Schol., Prop. 
Ixxi., Part IV. 

Chap. XIS.. — Furthermore, meretricious love, that is, 
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the lust of procreation, which springs from beauty, and ab- 
solutely, all love which recognizes any other cause than 
freedom of mind, passes easily into hatred, unless, what is 
worse, it is a species of delirium, and then it is promoted 
rather by strife than by harmony. See Coroll., Prop, xxxi., 
Part in. 

Chap. XX. — As touching marriage^ it is certain that it 
agrees with reason, if the desire of sexual union is pro- 
duced not by beauty alone, but by the desire of pro- 
creating and wisely educating children; and, further- 
more, if the love of each, both husband and wife, has 
not simple beauty, but especially freedom of mind, as its 
cause. 

Chap. XXI. — Again, flattery produces concord, but 
through the shameful crime of servility, or through per- 
fidy ; for none are more captivated by flattery than the 
proud, who wish to be first, but are not. 

Chap. XXII. In pusillanimity there is a false appearance 
of piety and religion. And although pusillanimity is con- 
trary to pride, the pusillanimous man still approximates 
the proud man. See Schol., Prop. Ivii., Part IV. 

Chap. XXIII. — Moreover, shame promotes concord only 
in those things which can not be concealed. Again, be- 
cause shame itself is a species of grief, it does not belong 
to the realm of reason. 

Chap. XXIV. The other aflections of grief relating to 
men are directly opposed to justice, equity, honor, piety, 
and religion; and although indignation seems to wear the 
appearance of equity, yet there is here a condition of life 
without laWy where it is lawful for every one to pass judg- 
ment on the deeds of another, or to vindicate his own or 
another's rights. 

Chap. XXV. — Modesty, that is, the desire of pleasing men 
which is determined by reason, stands related to piety (as 
we have said in Schol. Prop, xxxvii., Part IV.). But, if it 
springs from affection, it is ambition, or a desire by which 
men, under a false image of piety, often excite discord and 
sedition. For, he who desires to aid his fellow men 
by counsel or deed, so that they may together enjoy the 
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highest good, will be specially Btudioue to conciliate their 
love to bimeelf ; but not to draw them into admiration, bo 
that his doctrine shall derive its name from him, and abso- 
lutely he will be cautious to give no oeeasion to eiivj. 
Again, in common conversation, he will avoid referring to 
the vices of men, and will be careful to speak only spar- 
ingly of human impotence ; but will speak largely of hu- 
man virtue, or power, and of the possibility of perfecting 
it, so that men thus moved, not by fear or aversion, but by 
the sole affection of joy, may endeavor to live, as much as 
in them lies, by the requirements of reason. 

Chap. XXVI. — Aside from men, we know of no indi- 
vidual in nature in whose soul we are able to rejoice, and 
which we can nnito with ourselves in friendship, or in any 
kind of intercourse. And, therefore, whatever there la in 
nature aside from men, this a regard for our own interest 
does not require na to preserve, but according to its various 
utilities teaches us to preserve, to destroy, or in any way 
to adai-t to onr use. 

Chap. XXVII. — The benefit which we derive from the 
things which are without us, aside from the experience and 
knowledge which we acquire from the fact that we observe 
them, and may change them from their present into other 
forms, is chiefly the preservation of the body. And 
in this relation those things are especially iw/wi, whicli are 
able so to sustain and nourish the botly, that all its parts 
may be able rightly to perform their functions. For the 
better adapted the body is to be affected in the most vari- 
ous possible Wiiye, and to allbct in the greatest variety of 
ways external bodies, the bettor fitted is the mind for think- 
ing (Props, xxxviii. and xxxix., Part IV.). But there seem 
to lie very few things of this character in nature. Where- 
fore, for nourishing the body as is required, muny aliments 
of different nature must be used. For the human body is 
composed of parts of diverse nature, which need continual 
and various aliments, that the whole body may be equally 
titled for all the things which are able to follow from its 
nature, and, consequently, that the mind also may be 
equally fitted for conceiving the greater mimher of things. 
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Chap. XXVJII. — Bat, for securing these things, the pow- 
ers of scarcely any one would suffice, unless men mutually 
assisted each other. But money presents a compendium of 
every thing. Whence it happens, that the image of this is 
wont especially to occupy the mind of the multitude; be- 
cause they are able to imagine scarcely any species of joy, 
without the associated idea of money as its cause. 

Chap. XXIX. — But this is a vice only in the case of 
those who seek money, not on account of poverty or for their 
necessities, but because they have learned those arts of gain 
by which they render themselves wealthy. But the body 
they supply according to custom; yet sparingly, because 
they think themselves losing so much of their property as 
they expend upon the preservation of the body. But thoee 
who know the true use of money, and who measure the 
amount of wealth by their wants alone, these live couteut 
with little. 

Chap. XXX. — Since, therefore, those things are good 
which assist the parta of the body in discharging their 
office, and since joy consists in this, that the power of the 
man, in so far as it consists in mind and body, is aided or 
increased; therefore, all those things which bring joy are 
goods. But siuce, on the other hand, things do not act to 
this end that they bring in joy, and since their power of 
action is not controlled by our interest, and finally, since 
joy often relates especially to one part of the body, there- 
fore, often the affections of joy (unless reason and vigilance 
are employed), and, consequently, also the det-ires which 
are generated by them have excess. To this may be added 
that from aiiection we may have that first which, for the 
present, is pleasant, and ihat we are not able to estimate 
the future results from a similar state of the soul. Bee 
Schol., Prop, xliv., and Schol., Prop. Ix., Part IV. 

Chap. XXXI. — But superstition, on the contrary, seema 
to determine that to be good which brings grief; and that, 
on the other hand, evil, which brings joy. But, as I have 
already said (Schol., Prop, xlv., Part IV.), none but an en- 
vious man is rejoiced at my impotence and my disadvan- 
tage. For the greater the joy by which we are afi'ected, to 
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the greater perfection do we pass; and, consequently, the 
more do we partake of the divine nature ; and the joy can 
never bo evil which a real regard for our own intcrust gov- 
erns. But be who, on the other hand, is led by feur, and 
does good tliat be may avoid evil, is not governed by rea- 
son. See Prop. Ixiii., Part IV. 

Ckap. XXXII. — But human power is very limited, and I 
is intjuitely surpassed by the power of external causes; 
and we have not, therefore, an absolute power of adapting 
the things without us to our use. But still those things 
which befall us, contrary to that whit;h a regard to our in- 
terest, demands, we may bear with equanimity, if we are 
conscious that we have discharged our duty; and that the 
power which we have was not able to extend itself so far 
as to enable us to avoid these things; and that we are a 
part of the totality of nature, whose order we follow. If 
we clearly and distinctly understand this, that part of ua 
which is defined as Intelligence, that is, the better part of 
us, will entirely acquiesce in tbis, and wil! strive to per- 
severe in this acquiesence. For, in 80 far as we are intel- 
ligent, we are able to desire nothing except that which is 
necessary, and absolutely can acquiesce only in the truth. 
Therefore, in as far as we ngiitly understand these things, 
to that extent the effort of the better part of us accorda 
with the order of universal nature. 
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PART FIFTH. 

CONCERNING THE POWER OP THE INTELLECT, 
OR CONCERNING HUMAN LIBERTY. 

Preface. 

I pass at length to the remaining Part of Ethics^ which is 
concerning the mode or way which conducts to Liberty. In 
, tins, therefore, I treat concerning the power of reason^ show- 
ing what reason itself avails against the affections, and 
again, what liberty of mind or beatitude is, from which we 
shall see how superior a wise man is to an ignorant one. 
But how and in what way the intellect must be perfected, 
and again, by what art the body must be cared for, that it 
may be able rightly to discharge its office, does not belong 
here ; the latter appertains to medicine^ and the former to 
logic. Here, therefore, as I have said, I shall treat solely 
concerning the power of the mind, or the power of reason, 
and, above all, I shall show how great and what kind of 
empire it has over the affections for restraining and mod- 
lerating them. For, that we have not an absolute domin- 
'ion over them, we have already demonstrated above. Still 
the Stoics thought that they depend absolutely upon our 
will, and that we are able to rule them absolutely. How- 
ever, they were forced by a contrary experience, though 
not by their principles, to admit that no small practice and 
zeal are required in order to restrain and control them. 
This a certain one endeavored to show, if my memory is 
correct, by tlie example of two dogs, the one a house dog, 
the other a hunter: to wit, because, by practice, he was 
able at length to bring it to pass that the house dog would 
become accustomed to hunt, and the hunter, on the con- 
trary, to abstain from chnsing the hares. This opinion is 
favored not a little by Des Cartes. For he maintained that 
the soul or mind is specially attached to a certain part of 
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the brain, called the pineal gland, hy whoRO aid tiio mind 
perceives all the motions which are excited in the body and 
external objects. Tliia gland tlio mind is able to move va- 
riously by its simple will. This gland, he maintains, re- 
mains so suspended in the midst of the brain that it can 
be moved by the slightest motion of the animal spirits. 
Again, he thinks that this gland is suspended in the midst 
of the brain in as many dift'ereiit ways as the ways in 
which [he animal spirits impinge upon it; and, moreover, 
that m many ditt'erent truces are inijirinted upon it as the 
difl'erent external objects propel the animal spirits them- 
selves against tlie same; whence it comes to pass that if 
the gliiud afterward, by tlie will of the sonl moving it in a 
different way, is sus^iended in this or that manner, in whii!h 
it has once been suspended by the spirits having been agi- 
tated in this or that way, then the gland itself will propel 
and determine the animal spirits themselves in the same 
way as hefore they had been repelled hy a similar snsjien- 
sion of the gland. Moreover, he thinks that every volition 
of the mind has been attached by nature to each particular 
motion of the gland; e. g,, if any one has a wish to view 
"a remote object, this volition will can^e the pupil to be di- 
lated. But, if he is thinking concerning dilating tiie pupil 
only, it will accomplish nothing to have a wish of this 
thing, hecause nature bus joined the motion of the gland, 
which serves to impel the spirits toward the optic nerve in 
a manner answering to dilating or contracting the pupil, 
not with the volition to dilate or contract the same, but with 
the wish to see objects remote or near. Finally, he thinks 
that, although every motion of this gland seems to be con- 
nected by nature with our individual thoughts from the 
beginning of life, they may still be connected by habit with 
others; which he attempts to prove (Art. 50, Part I., de 
Pass. Animae). From tiiese things he argues that no soul 
is so imbecile that it is not able, when rightly directed, to 
acquire absolute power over its passions. For these, as 
they are defined by him, are " pebceptiosb, or sensations, 
OR MOTIONS OP TUB SOUL WUICH ABB SPECIALLY BELATED TO 

IT, Asn waicu are peoduced, preserved, and btrengthenbd 
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BT 80MB MonoH OF THB SPIRITS " (see Alt. xxTu., Part L, 
Pass. Anim.). Bat since we are able to join each motion 
of the gland, and conseqncntly of the spirits to any voli- 
tion ; and the determination of the will depends solely 
upon our power; if, then, we determine our will by dis- 
tinct and firm judgments, according to which we wish to 
direct the actions of our life, and join the movements of 
the passions which we wish to have, to these judgments, 
we shall acquire an absolute empire over our passions. 
Such is the sentiment of this most illustrious man, as far as 
lean conjecture from his language; a judgment which I 
should scarcely have believed to have been proposed by so 
great a man, had it been less acute. Indeed, I can not suf- 
ficiently wonder, that a philosopher, who had firmly deter- 
mined not to deduce any thing from principles which were 
not self-evident, and to affirm nothing except he clearly 
and distinctly perceived it; and who had so often repre- 
hended the scholastics because they wished to explain ob- 
scure things by occult qualities, should adopt a hypothesis 
more occult than any occult quality. What, I ask, does he 
understand by the union of mind and body? What clear 
atid distinct conception has he of a thought most closely 
unite<l to a certain particle of quantity? I could heartily 
wish that he had explained this union by its own proximate 
cause. But he had conceived the mind as so distinct from 
the body, that he was able to assign no particular cause 
either of this union, or of the mind itself; but it was neces- 
sary for hira to recur to the cause of the whole universe, 
that is, to God. Again, I could greatly wish to know how 
many degrees of motion the mind is able to impart to this 
pineal gland, and with how great force it can hold it sus- 
pended. For I am ignorant whether this gland is moved 
more slowly or rapidly by the mind, than by the animal 
spirits, and whether the motions of the passions, which we 
have closely joined to firm judgments, can not be again 
disjoined from the same by corporeal causes;. from which 
it would follow that, although the mind had firmly pro- 
posed to go against danger, and had joined to this deter- 
mination the motion of audacity* nevertheless, the danger 
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being seen, the gland is so suspended, that the mind is able 
to think of nothing but flight. And, indeed, since no rela- 
tion of volition to motion is given, so also is no com["iari8oa 
given between the power, or forces of the mind and body; 
and consequently the powers of the latter can not be deter- 
mined by those of the former. Add to this, that this gland 
is not found so situated in the center of the brain, that it 
can be moved so easily and in so many ways; and that not 
all the, nerves extend to the cavities of the brain. Finally, 
I omit all things which he asserts concerning the will and 
its freedom, since I have sufficiently and superabundantly 
shown them to be false. Therefore, since the power of the 
mind, as I have shown above, is defined by intelligence 
alone, the remedies of the aft'eetions, which I believe all 
experience, but do not accurately observe, nor clearly see, 
we shall determine solely by the knowledge of the mind, 
and from this shall deduce all those things which look to 
its beatitude. 

Axioms. 

I. If in the same subject two contrary actions are ex- 
cited, a change must necessarily take place, either in both 
or in one alone, until they cease to be couirary. 

II. The power of an effect is defined by the power of its 
cause, in as far as its essence is explained or defined by the 
essence of the cause itself. This axiom is evident Irom 
Prop, vii.. Part III. 

Propositions. 

Proposition I. Precisely as thoughts and the ideas of things 
are arranged and connected in the mind, exactly in the same 
way are the affections of the body, or the images of things 
arranged and connected in the body. 

Demonstration. — The order and connection of iileas is 
the same (Prop, vii,, Part II.) as the order and connection 
of things, and, vice versa, tlia order and connection ot 
things is the same (Coroll., Props, vi. and vii., Part II.) as 
the order and connection of ideas. Wherefore, as the or- 
der and connection of ideas in the mind takes place accord- 
ing to the order and connection of the affections of the 
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bodj (Prop. XTiii., Part DL), so, rice versa (Prop, ii.. Part 
nL), the order and connection of the affections of the body 
takes place jnst as the thoughts and ideas of things are ar- 
ranged and connected in the mind. Q. E. D. 

Prop. TL If we remove the agitaJlion of mind^ or the af- 
fection springing from the thought of an external cause^ and 
attach a to other thoughts^ then love or haired toward the exter- 
nal cause^ as also the fluctuations of mind which spring from 
these affeclionSy will be destroyed. 

Dem. — For that which constitates the form of love or ha- 
tred is joj or grief, with the concomitant idea of the exter- 
nal cause (Defs., Aff"., vi. and vii.). This, therefore, being 
taken away, the form of love or of hatred is taken away 
with it ; and, therefore, these affections, and those which 
spring from them, are destroyed. Q. E. D. 

Prop. III. Affection^ which is passion^ ceases to be passion^ 
as soon as we form a dear and distinct idea of it, 

Dem. — Affection, which is passion, is a confused idea 
(general Def. Affl). If, therefore, we form a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of the affection itself, this idea, in as far as it re- 
lates to the mind, is distinguished from the affection itself 
only by reason (Prop, xxii.. Part IL, with its Schol.) ; and, 
therefore (Prop, iii., Part III.), the affection will cease to 
be pas^^ion. Q, E. D. 

CorolL — The affection, therefore, is the more in our 
power, and the mind suffers the less from it, the better it is 
known to us. 

Prop. IV. There is no affection of the body^ of which we 
are vat able to form some clear and distinct conception. 

Dem. — Things which are common to all, can be conceived 
only adequately (Prop, xxxviii., Part II.). And, therefore 
(Prop, xii., and Lem. ii. after Schol., Prop, xiii.. Part II.), 
there is no affection of body, of which we are not able to 
form a clear and distinct conception. Q. E. D. 

CorolL — Hence it follows, that there is no affection, of 
which we are not able to form a clear and distinct concep- 
tion. For an affection is an idea of an affection of the 
body (general Def. Aff), which, therefore (Prop, preceding), 
must involve some clear and distinct conception. 
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Sckol. — Since there is nothing from wliicb some effect 
does not follow (Prop, xxxvi.. Part I.), and since whatever 
follows from an idea in us wliicli is adequate, thai, in its 
totality, we clearly and distinctly understand (Prop. x\.. 
Part II.); hence it follows, that every one has the power of 
understandini; liimself and liis aftectiona, if not absolutely, 
at least in part, clearly and distinctiy, and, coiisequoutly, 
of eff'ecting that lie should suffer from them less. SpeciaP 
attention, therefure, should be given to this that we may 
know, as far as is possible, ercry afl'ection clearly and dis- 
tinctiy, that thus the mind from the afl'ection may be de- 
termined to think those things which it clearly and dia- 
tinclly perceives, and in which it entirely acquiesces; and, 
therefore, that the affection itself may be separated from 
the thought of the external cause, and be joined to true 
thoughts. From which it may come to pass, that not only 
love, hatred, etc., may be destroyed (Prop, ii. of this Part), 
but also that the appetites or desires, which are wont to 
arise from such an affuction, can not fall into excess (Prop. , 
Ixii., Part IV.). For it is lirst of all to be observed, that ■ 
the appetite is one and the same by which a man is said 
both to act and to suffer — e. g., when we show that it is 
BO ordered by human nature, that every one should desire 
that others eliould live according to his disposition (Schol., 
Prop, xxxi.. Part III.), which aiipetito, in the man who is 
not governed by reason, is passion, and is called ambition, 
and does not difl'er much from pride; and on the contrary 
in the man, who lives iu accordance with the dictates of 
reason, is action, or virtue, which is called piety (Schol. i., 
Prop, xxxvii., Part IV., and 0em. ii. of the same Prop.). 
And in this way all the appetites or desires are passions in 
BO far only as they spring from inadequate ideas; and the 
same may be reckoned to virtue, when they are excited or 
produced by ailequate ideas. For all desires, by which we 
are determined to do any thing, can arise from adequate as 
well as from inadequate ideas (Prop, lix., Part IV.). And 
(to return from my digression^, than this remedy of the af- 
fections, which consists iu the true cognition of them, 
□othiug more excellent, which depends upon our own 
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power, can be devised, since there is no other power of 
mind save that of thinking and forming adequate ideas, as 
we have before shown. (Prop, iii., Part III.) 

Prop. V. An affection toward a thing which we imagine sim-- 
ply J and neither as necessary^ nor possible^ nor contingent j w, 
other things being equaly the greatest of all. 

Dem. — An affection toward a thing which we imagine 
to be free, is greater than toward a necessary thing (Prop, 
xlix., Part III.) ; and, consequently, greater than toward 
that which we imagine as possible or contingent (Prop xi., 
Part IV.). But to imagine any thing as free can be noth- 
ing else than that we imagine a thing simply, whilst we are 
ignorant of the causes by which it has been determined to 
action (for proof, see Schol, Prop, xxxv.. Part II.). There- 
fore, the affection toward a thing which we imagine sim- 
ply is greater, other things being equal, than toward a 
necessary, possible, or contingent thing, and, consequently, 
the greatest. Q. E. D. 

Prop. VI. In so far as the mind understands all things aa 
necessary^ to that extent it has greater power over the affections^ 
or it suffers less from them. 

Dem. — The mind understands that all things are neces- 
sary (Prop, xxix.. Part I.), and are determined to exist and 
to operate by an infinite connection of causes (Prop, xxviii., 
Part I.). And, therefore (Prop, preceding), to that extent, 
it brings it to pass, that it suffers less from the affections 
which arise from them, and (Prop, xlviii.. Part III.) it is 
less affected toward them. Q. E. D, 

Schol. — The more this knowledge, to wit, that things are 
necessary, is employed about individual things which we 
imagine more distinctly and vividly, the greater is this 
power of the mind over the affections^ which also experi- 
ence attests. For we see the grief concerning a good 
which has perished to be mitigated, as soon as the man who 
has lost it considers that this good could in no way have 
been preserved. So, also, we see that no one pities an in- 
fant because it does not know how to speak, walk, reason, 
and because, in short, it lives so many years, as it were, ig- 
norant of itself. But if most were born adult, and only 
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here and there one aa an infant, then every one would pity 
infants ; hecause he would then regard infancy itself not as 
s natural and necesaarj thing, but as a vice or fan1t of na- 
ture. And we might note many other things of this char- 
acter. 

Prop, VII. Affections which spring from or are excited by 
reason, if regard is had to time, are more powerful than those 
which relate to individual things which are contemplated as ab- 
sent. 

Dem. — We do not contemplate an absent thing with the 
affection with which we imagine the same thing; but with 
this, namely, that the body is moved by another affection 
which excludes the existence of the same thing (Prop, 
xvii., Part II.). "Wherelbre the atfection, which relates to 
the thing which we contemplate as absent, is not of such 
a nature that it surpnsses the other actions and powers of 
the man (Prop, vi., Part IV,); but, on the contrary, is of 
Buch a nature, that it can be in some measure coerced by 
those affections which exclude the exisleuce of its external 
cause (Prop, ix.. Part IV.). But an affection, which 
spi-ings froiD reason, relates neeossariiy to the common 
properties of things (see Def. of Reason, in Scbol. ii.. Prop. 
xl., Part II.), which we always contemplate as present (for 
there can be nothing which excludes their present exist- 
ence), and which we always imagine in the same way 
(Prop, xxxviii,, Part II.). Wherefore, such an affection 
always remains the same, and, consequently (Ax. i. of this 
Part), affections, whicb are contrary to the same, and 
which are not cherishetl by their own external causes, must 
accommodate themselves more and more to the same, until 
they are no longer contrary, and to this extent an affection 
which springs from reason is the more potent. Q. E. D. 

Prop. VIII. 7'he greater the number of concurring causes 
from which any affection springs, the greater is it. 

Dem. — A large number of eonenrring causes is more pow- 
erful than if the causes were fewer (Prop, vii., Part III.), 
and therefore (Prop, v.. Part IV.), the greater the number 
of concurrent causes by which any affection is excited, the 
stronger is it. Q. E. D, 
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Schol. — This Proposiliou is also evident from Axiom ii. 
of this Part. 

Prop. IX. An affection, which arises from many and differ- 
ent causes^ which the mind contemplates in connection with the 
affection itself , is less harmful, and we suffer less from it, and 
we are less affected toward any one cause than another equally 
great affection, which is referable to one single cause, or to 
fewer causes, 

Dem. — To this extent only is an affection evil or harm- 
ful, in so far as the mind is rendered by it less able to think 
(Props, xxvi. and xxvii., Part IV.) ; and therefore that affec- 
tion by which the mind is determined to contemplate at 
once a larger number of objects is less harmful than another 
equally great affection wliich so detains the mind by the 
sole power of one object, or by the contemplation of fewer 
objects, that it can not think of others. This was the first 
point. Again, because the essence of the mind, that is 
(Prop, vii., Part III.), its power, consists in thought alone 
(Prop, xi., Part III.) ; therefore the mind, by the affection, 
through which it is determined to contemplate many things 
at once, suffers less than from an equally great affection, 
which holds the mind in the contemplation of one single 
object or of fewer objects. This was the second point. 
Finally, this affection (Prop, xlviii.. Part III.), in as far as 
it is referable to several external causes, is also less towards 
each one. Q. JS, D. 

Prop. X. As long as we are not assailed by affections which 
are contrary to our nature, so long ice have the power of ar- 
ranging and connecting the affections of the body according to 
the order of the understanding. 

Dem. — Affections which are contrary to our nature, that 
is (Prop. XXX., Part IV.), which are evil, are evil in so far 
as they prevent the mind from understanding (Prop, xxxvii.. 
Part IV.). As long, therefore, as we are not assailed by 
affections which are contrary to our nature, so long the 
power of the mind, by which it endeavors to understand 
things (Prop, xxvi.. Part IV.), is not impeded; and there- 
fore so long it has the power of forming clear and distinct 
ideas, and of deducing others from them (see Schol. ii., 
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Prop, xl., and Schol., Prop, xlvii.. Part IT.) ; and conse- 
quently (Prop, i. of this Part), so long we have the power 
of arpiuiging and connecting the affections of the body ac- 
cording to the order of the intellect. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — By this power of rightly ordering and connect- 
ing the iiflections of the body, we are able to bring it to 
pass that we may not be easily excited by evil affwtionB. 
Fop (Prop. vii. of this Part) greater power is required for 
restraining affeitiona arranged and connected according to 
the order <jf the intoUect, than those which are uncerlain 
or wavering. The bast we can di», therefore, as long as we 
have not a perfect knowledge of our affections, is to con- 
ceive the right melhoil of life, or certain principles of life ; 
to commit them to memory, and constantly to apiily them 
to the particular occas!0U3 frequently meeting us in life, 
that so our imagination may be widely affected by tliem, 
and that we may always have them at hand. For example, 
we have placed it among onr principles of life (Prop, xlvi., 
Part IV., with its SchoL), that we are to overcome hatred 
by love or generosity; but that we are not to requite it by 
reciprocal hatred. Bnt that we may always have tbia pre- 
scription of reason at hand, where it will be needed, the 
ordinary injuries of men are to be considered, and often re- 
flected upon, and also by what means tliey may be best 
removed through generosity. For we shall thus associate 
an image of the injury with the imagination of this pre- 
scription, and (Prop, xviii., Part 11.), it will always he at 
hand, when an injury ia inflicted upon us. For if we 
always kept in mind the ground of our true interest, and of 
the good which follows from mutual friendship and com- 
mon association, and moreover, that from the right method 
of life the highest satisfaction springs (Prop. Ivii., Part IV.), 
and that men, like other things, act from the necessity of 
nature: then injury, op the hatred which commoidy arises 
from it, will occupy a very small place in our imagination, 
and will be easily overcome. Or, if the anger whiuli is ac- 
customed to spring from the greatest injuries ia not so 
easily overcome, still it will be overcome, althougii not 
15 
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without mental fluctuation, in far less time than if we had 
not possessed these premeditated lessons; as is clear from 
Props, vi., vii.,and viii. of this Part. Concerning animosity 
to the end of laying aside fear, we must reflect in the same 
manner. Namely, the common perils of life are to be enu- 
merated, and often imagined, and the way in which by 
presence of mind and fortitude, they can be best avoided 
and overcome. But it is to be observed that in arranging 
our thoughts and images, we must always attend (Coroll., 
Prop. Ixiii., Part IV., and Prop, lix., Part III.), to those 
things which are good in every thing, that thus we may be 
always determined to action by the aftection of joy. E. g.j 
if any one sees that he is too eagerly pursuing glory, let him 
think concerning the right use of it, and to what end it is 
to be pursued, and by what means it can be acquired; but 
not of the abuse of it and vanity, and the inconstancy of 
men, and other things of this kind, of which no one thinks, 
but from a disease of the mind. . For by such thoughts 
the ambitious especially most of all a£9ict themselves when 
they despair of attaining the honor which they court; and 
wish to appear wise, whilst they are vomiting anger. Where- 
fore, it is certain that they are most desirous of glory who 
cry out most concerning the abuse of it, and concerning 
the vanity of the world. Nor is this peculiar to thfe am- 
bitious, but is common to all, to whom fortune is adverse, 
and who are impotent of mind. For a poor man, who is 
also avaricious does not cease to talk concerning the abuse 
of money and the vices of the rich ; by which he accom- 
lishes nothing but to a£9ict himself, and to show others 
that he is chagrined, not only at his own poverty, but by 
the wealth of others. Thus, also, those who have been 
badly treated by a mistress, think of nothing but the in- 
constancy, the deceit, and the other traditional frailties of 
the sex, all of which they at once deliver over to oblivion 
as soon as they are again accepted by their mistress. There- 
fore, he who seeks to govern his affections and appetites by 
the sole love of liberty should strive, as far as possible, to 
know the virtues and their causes, and to fill his mind with 
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the joy which springa from a true knowledge of them ; but 
by no meaDs to contempIatG the vices of men, and to depre- 
ciate nieu, find to delight in a false appearance of liberty. 
And be who has carefully observed these things (for they 
are not difficult), and will practice them, will verily, in a 
short time, be able for the moat part to direct bis actiooa 
by the empire of reuson. 

Prop. XL The greater the number of things to which any 
image rdates, the more frequently does it occur, or the oftener 
does U present itself, and the more does it occupy the mind. 

D(m. — For tlie greater tlie number of things to which 
an image or an affection relates, the more causes are there 
by which it can be excited and assisted, all whicli the mind 
(by the hypothesis) contemplates together with the affection 
itself; and, tlieiefore, more freqnent is the affection, or the 
oftener it springe np, and (Prop. viii. of this Part) the more 
it occupies the mind. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XII. The images of things are. united more easily to 1 
imagrs which relate to things ivhick ice clearly and distinctly I 
understand, than to others. 

Dem. — The things which we clearly and distinctly un- ■ 
derstund, are either the common properties of things, or / 
the things wiiich are dednced from them (Def. of Reason, j 
in Bchol, ii., Prop, xl.. Part II.) ; and, conseqneotly (pre- 1 
ceding Prop.), are oftener excited in ua; and, iherefore, it J 
may more easily come to pass, that we should contemplate 
other things together with these, more readily than we do 
with others; and consequently (Prop, xviii., Part II.), thai 
we more eaaily unite them with these than with others. 
q. E. D. 

Prop. XIIL The greater the number of other things with 1 
lehich any image is juined, the more often does it present itself. 

Dem. — For the greater the number of other things with 
which any image is associated, the greater (Prop, xviii,, 
Part II.) is the number of causes by which it can be ex- 
cited. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XIV. The mind ia able to bring it to pass, that all ■ 
the affections of the body, or the images of things, should stand 
related to the idea of God. 
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Dem, — There is no affection of the body of which the 
mind is not able to form some clear and distinct conception 
(Prop. iv. of this Part). And therefore it is able to effect 
(Prop. XV., Part I.), that all should stand related to the idea 
of God. Q. E. D. 
^ Prop. XV. He \oho clearly and distinctly understands him- 
self^ and his affections, loves God^ and the morCj the more he 
understands himsdf and his affections. 

Dem, — He, who clearly and distinctly understands him- 
self, and his affections, rejoices (Prop, liii., Part III), and 
that with the concomitant idea of God (Prop, preced- 
ing). And, therefore (Def. Aff. vi.), he loves God, and 
(for the same reason) the more, the more he understands 
himself, and his affections. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XVI. This love toward God ought chiefly to occupy 
the soul. 

Dem, — For this love is associated with all the affections 
of the body (Prop. xiv. of this Part), by all which it is 
favored (Prop. xv. of this Part). And, therefore (Prop. xi. 
of this Part), it must chiefly occupy the mind. Q. E. D. 
^ Prop. XVII. God is devoid of passions, and is moved by 
no affection of joy or grief. 

Dem. — All ideas, in as far as they relate to God, are true 
(Prop, xxxii.. Part II.) ; that is (Def. iv., Part II.), adequate; 
and, therefore (Gen. Def Aft*.), God is devoid of passions. 
Again, God can pass neither to a greater nor to a less per- 
fection (Coroll. ii.. Prop, xx.. Part I.); and, therefore (Def. 
Aff., ii. and iii.), is moved by no affection of joy or grief. 
Q. E. D. 

CorolL — Properly speaking, God loves or hates no man. 
For God (Prop, preceding) is moved by no aft'ection of joy 
or grief, and consequently (Def. Aft'., vi. and vii.) he loves 
or hates no man. 

Prop. XVIII. No man is able to hate God. 

Dem. — The idea of God which is in us is adequate and 
perfect (Prop. xlvi. and Ixvii., Part II.). And, therefore, 
in so far as we contemplate God, to that extent we act 
(Prop, iii., Part III.); and consequently (Prop, lix., Part 
III.), there can be no grief with the concomitant idea of 
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God ; that is (Def. Aff. vn.), no man is able to hate God. 
Q. E. D. 

Coroll. — Love toward God (;an not bo turned into hatred. 

Sehol. — But it niiiy he objected, tliat as we niideretand 
God to be the cause of all tliinga, for this vti-y reusoii wa 
consider God to be the ciiuse of grief. I reply to this, that 
in as for as we underatiiiid the causes oC grief, to that ex- 
tent {Prop. iii. of thia Part) it ceases to be passion ; that is 
(Prop, lix, Part JII.), it ceases to be grief; and, therefore, 
as far as we understand God to be the cause of giief, to 
that extent we rejoice. 

Prop. SIX. He who loves God, can not put forth an effort, 
that God should lore him in return. 

Dem. — If a man should put forth this effort, he would 
desire (Coroll., Prop. xvii.,of this Part) that God. whom ho 
loves, should not he God, and irouseiiuenily (Prop, xi.x., 
Part III.), would desiro to be grieved; wliich (Pro['. xxviii., 
Part III.) is absurd. Therelore, he who loves Qod, etc. 
Q. E. D. 

Prop. XX. This hoe toward God can not be corrupted by 
an affection either of envy or jealousy'; but is the more increased, 
the greater the number of men, whom we imagine to be united 
to God hy the same bond of looe. 

Dem. — This love toward God is Iho highest good which 
we can seek under the dictate of reason (Prop, xxviii., 
Part IV.), and is common to all men (Prop, xxxvi.. Part IV.), 
and we desire that nil may eiijuy it (Prop, xxxvii., Part 
rV.). And, therefnre (Def. Aft', xxiii.). it can not be cor- 
rupted by the affection of envy, nor again (Prop, xviii., of 
this Part, and Def. of jealousy, Schol., Prop, xxxv., Part 
III.) by the affection of jealousy; but on the contrary 
(Prop, xxxi.. Part III.), it must increase the more, the 
more men we imagine to rejoice in it. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — In the same way we are able to show, that there 
is no affection which is directly ojiposed to this love, and 
by which this love itself may be destroyed; and therelore 
we are able to conclude, that this love to God is the most 
constant of all the affections, and that, as far as it relates 
to the body, it can be destroved only with the body itself. 
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But what its nature is, in so far as it relates to the mind, 
we shall see hereafter. But in these all the remedies of the 
affections, or all that which the mind considered in itself 
alone is able to do in controlling the affections, are compre- 
hended. From these things it is obvious, that the mind's 
power over the affections consists : I. In the knowledge of 
the affections (Schol., Prop, iv., of this Part) ; 11. In the 
fact, that it separates the affections from the thought of the 
external cause which we indistinctly imagine (Prop, ii., 
with Schol., and Prop, iv., of this Part) ; III. In the time 
in which the affections, which relate to the thing which we 
understand, overcome those which relate to things which 
we conceive indistinctly, or imperfectly (Prop. vii. of this 
Part) ; IV. In the multitude of causes by which affections, 
which relate to the common properties of things, or to 
God, are strengthened (Props, ix. and xi. of this Part) ; 
V. In the order in which the mind is able to arrange and 
mutually to connect its own affections (Schol., Prop, x.; 
and, again. Props, xii., xiii., xiv., of this Part). But, that 
this power of the mind over the affections may be better 
understood, it should be especially noted, that we call affec- 
tions great, when we compare the affection of one man 
with the affection of another, and see that one is more as- 
sailed than another by the same affection ; or when we com- 
pare with each other the affections of the same man, and 
find that the same man is more affected or moved by one 
affection than another. For (Prop, v.. Part IV.) the power 
of any affection is defined by the power of the external 
cause compared with our own. But the power of the mind 
is defined by knowle^lge alone ; but impotence, or passion, 
is judged by the want of knowledge alone, that is, by the 
circumstance through which ideas are called inadequate. 
From this it follows, that that mind suffers most the great- 
est part of which ina<'eqnate ideas constitute; so that it is 
distinguished rather by that which it suffers, than by that 
which it does. And, on the other hand, it follows, that 
that does most the greatest part of which adequate ideas 
constitute; so that, although the latter may have as many 
inadequate ideas as the former, still it is rather distin- 
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gaislied by those which are attributed to hiimau virtue, 
than by those which convict it of human impotence. 
Again, it ia to be observed, that anxieties and misfortune 
derive their origin for ihe most part from too great love fur 
a thing whiuh is subject to changes, iind of whicli we may 
not be able to become possessors. For, iid one is solicitous 
and anxious concerning any thing save that which ha 
loves; and injuries, enspicions, and hostilities, etc., <lo not 
arise, save from love for things of which no one is able ia 
reality to become the possessor. From these things, there- 
fore, we easily conceive what clear and distinct knowledge, 
and especially that third kind of knowledge (nee Scbol., 
Prop, xlvii.. Part II.). the foundation of wliich is the 
knowledge of God itself, is able to accomplish in regard to 
the aftections. If, namely, it ddca not absolutely destroy 
them, in so far as they are passions (Prop, iii., with Sch'd,, 
Prop, iv., of this Part), it at least eftects llmt they should con- 
stitute the smallest part of the mind (Prop. xiv. of tliis 
Part). Again, it produces love loward an immutable 
and titenml tiling (Prop. xv. of this Part), of which we 
are in reality pattakers (Prop, xlv., Part IL), and which, 
therefore, can bo corrnpte<l by none of the faults which ex- 
ist in common love; but which ia always able to be greater 
and greater (Proji. xv. of this Purl), to occupy the largest 
part of the mind (Prop. xvi. of tliis Part), and widely to 
affect it. I have thus disposed of all the points which 
respect this present life. For, as I said in tliK beginning of 
this scholium, every one will be able easily to sue that, in 
these few words, I iiave embraced all the remedies of the 
affections, who attends to what I hav said in this schol- 
ium, and at the same time to the detiii'tion of the mind and 
its affections, and, finally, to Props, i. and iJi., of Part III, 
Sow then, it is time that I should pass to the things which 
appertain to the duration of the mind, without relation to 
the body. 

Phop. XXI. The mind is able to imagine nolhinQ, and to . 
remi-mber nothing of p<ist things, save during the existence of ■ 
the body. 

Hem, — The mind does not express the actual existence 
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of the body, nor conceive even the affections of the body 
as actual, save whilst the body lasts (CorolL, Prop, viii., 
Part 11.) ; and, consequently (Prop, xxvi., Part II.), it con- 
ceives no body as actually existing, save whilst its own 
body lasts. And hence it is^able to imagine nothing (see 
definition Imagination in Schol., Prop, xvii., in Part II.), 
nor to remember past things, save whilst the body lasts. 
(Definition of Memory, in Schol., Prop, xviii.. Part II.) 
\Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXII. In God, nevertheless, there is necessarily given 
an idea, which expresses the essence of this and thai human 
body, under the species of eternity. 

Dem, — God is not only the cause of the existence of this 
and that human body, but also of its essence (Prop, xxv., 
Part I.); which, therefore, must necessarily be conceived 
through the essence itself of God (Ax. iv., Part I.), and 
that by a certain eternal necessity (Prop, xvi.. Part I.), 
which conception indeed must necessarily be given in God. 
(Prop, iii., Part II.) Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXIII. The human mind can not be absolutely des- 
troyed with the body, but something remains which is eternal. 

Dem. — In God is necessarily given the conception, or 
idea, which expresses the essence of the human body (Prop, 
preceding); which idea, therefore, is necessarily something 
which pertains to the essence of the human mind (Prop. 
xiii., Part II.). But, to the human mind, we attribute no 
duration which can be defined by time, except in so far as 
it expresses the actual existence of the body, which is ex- 
plained by duration and can be defined by time; that is 
(Coroll., Proj). viii., Part II.), we do not attribute to it dura- 
tion, except whilst the body endures. Still, since this is 
something which, by a certain eternal necessity, is con- 
ceived of through the very essence of God (Prop, preced- 
ing), this something, which pertains to the essence of the 
mind, will necessarily be eternal. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — As we have said, this idea, which expresses the 
essence of the body, under the species of eternity, is a cer- 
tain mo'Je of thinking which pertains to the essence of the 
mind, and which is necessarily eternal. Still, it can not 
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possibly be, tliat we should reraember that we existed be- 
fore the body, since there can be no traces of it in the body,| 
nor can eternity be defined by lime, nor have any relatiou, 
to time. But, still, it is our (efling and experience that we i 
are eternal. For tlie mind feels those things which it con- 
ceives by understanding, not less than those which it has 
in memory. For the eyes of the mind, with which it sees 
and observes things, are themselves demonstrations, There- 
fore, although we do not remember our existence before 
the body, we teel nevertheless that our mind, in as far 
as it involves the essence of the body under the species of 
eternity, is eternal, and that this existence of it can not 
be defined by times, or explained by duration. Our mind, 
therefore, can be said to endure, and its existence to be de- 
fined by a certain time, only in so far as it involves the ac- 
tual existence of the body, sind to that extent only has it 
the power of determining the existence of things by time, 
and of conceiving them under duration. 

Prop. XXIV. J'Ac more ice understand individual things, . 
ike more we understand God. 

Dcm. — This ia evident from Coroll,, Prop, xxv., Part 1. 

Prop. XXV. The kiykest effort of the mind, and Ike highest 
virtue, is to widerstand things by the third kind of hiowledye. 

Dem. — The third kind of knowledge proceeds from an 
adequate idea of certain attributes of God to an adequate 
knowledge of the essence of things (see its Def., Schol. ii.. 
Prop, xl., Part II,) ; and tlie more tilings we know in this 
way, the more (by Prop, preceding) we know God. And 
therefore (Prop, xxviii.. Part IV-) the highest virtue of the 
mind, that ia (Def. viii.. Part IV,) the power or nature of 
the mind, or (Prop, vii., Part III.) its highest eSbrt, ia to 
understand things with the third kind of knowledge. Q. 
E.D. 

Prop. XXVI. The better fined the mind is for understand- 
ing things by the third kind of knowledge, the more it desires to 
understand things by this same kind of knowledge, 

Dem. — This is evident. For in as far as we conceive 
mind to be fitted to understand things by this kind of 
knowledge, in so far we conceive it to be determined to 
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understand things by this kind of knowledge ; and conse- 
quently (Def. Aff. i.) the better fitted the mind is for this, 
the more does it desire it. Q. E, D. 

Prop. XX VIL From this third kind of knowledge arises the 
highest satisfaction of mind which can be given. 

Dem. — The highest virtue of the mind is to know God 
(Prop, xxviii., Part IV.), or to understand things by the 
third kind of knowledge (Prop. xxv. of this Part) ; which 
virtue indeed is the greater, the more the mind knows 
things with this kind of knowledge (Prop. xxiv. of this 
Part). And therefore he who knows things with this kind 
of knowledge, is passing to the highest human perfection, 
and consequently (Def. Atf. ii.) is affected with the highest 
joy, and that (Prop, xliii., Part II.) with the concomitant 
idea of himself and of his virtue; and therefore (Def. Atf. 
xxv.) from this kind of knowledge, the highest satisfaction 
which call be given arises. Q. E. D. 

Prop. XXVIII. The effort or desire of knowing things with 
the third kind of knowledge^ can not arise from the firsty but 
may indeed from the second kind of knowledge, 

Dem, — This Proposition is self-evident. For whatever 
we understand clearly and distinctly, this we understand 
either by itself, or by another which is conceived by itself; 
that is, ideas which in us are clear and distinct, or which 
relate to the third kind of knowledge (see Schol. ii.. Prop. 
xl.. Part II.), can not follow from mutilated and confused 
ideas which (by the same Schol.) relate to the first kind of 
knowledge, but from adequate ideas, or (by same Schol.) 
from the second and third kind of knowledge. And there- 
fore (Def. Aff". i.) the desire of knowing things by the third 
kind of knowledge can not arise from the first, but may 
indeed from the second. Q. E. D, 

Prop. XXIX. Whatever the mind understands under the 
species of eternity^ it understands this, not because it conceives 
the present actual existence of the body, but because it conceives 
the essence of the body under the species of eternity, 

Dem, — As far as the mind conceives the present existence 
of its own body, so far it conceives of duration, which can 
be determined by time, and to this extent only has it power 
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to conceive things with relation to time (Prop. xxi. of thiB 
Purt, and Prop, xxvi., Part II.). But eternity can not be 
expliiined by duration (Def. viii,, Part I., and its Exp.). 
Therefore the mind to thU extent baa not the power of 
conceiving things under the apeciea of eternify ; but be- 
cansG it belnrigs to the nature of rt-ason to concoive thtnga 
under tlie speciea of eternity (Coroll. ii,, Prop, xliv., 
Part II.); and it pertains alao to the nature of tlie mind 
to conceive the essence of the body under ihe species of 
eternity {Prop, xxiii. of this Part); and besides these two 
nothing else pertaina to the essetjce of the mind (Prop. 
xiii., Part II.). Therefore this power of conceiving things 
tinder the species of eternity, pertaina to the mind, only in 
as far aa it conceives Ihe essence of the body under the 
species of eternity. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — Things are conceived by ueaa actual in two ways, 
either in aa far aa we conceive thorn to exist with relation 
to a certain time and place, or in as far as we conceive tbeni 
to be contained in God, and to follow from the necessity of 
the divine nature. But what things in this second way wo 
conceive aa true or reul, these we conceive under the apecies 
of eternity, and the ideas of theae involve the eternal and 
infinite essence of God, as we have shown iu Proposition 
xlv., Part IL, whose Scholium also see. 

Pbop. XXX, Our miml, as far aa it knows itself arid Us 
body, under the species of eternity, so far has necessarily a 
knowledge of God, and knows itself to be in God, and to be 
conceiofd hy God. 

Dem. — Eternity ia the very essence of God, as far as 
thia involves necessary existence (Def. viii.. Part I.). To 
conceive things therefore under the species of eternity, ia 
to conceive things, as far as they are conceived throngh the 
essence of God, aa real entities, oraa far as tlirough the es- 
sence of God they involve existence. And therefore our 
mind, as far as it conceives itself and the body uniler the 
species of eternity, to that extent neeeasarily has a knowl- 
edge of God, and knows, etc. Q. E. D. 

Pkop. XXXI. The third kind of knowledge depends upon 
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the mind, as upon a real causey in so far as the mind itself is 
eternal. 

Dem, — The mind conceives nothing under the species of 
eternity, except in as far as it conceives the essence of its 
own body under the species of eternity (Prop. xxix. of this 
Part) ; that is (Props, xxi. and xxiii. of this Part), except 
in as far as it is eternal. And therefore (Prop, preceding), 
in as far as it is eternal, it has a knowledge of God, which, 
indeed, is a knowledge necessarily adequate (Prop, xlvi., 
Part II.), and hence the mind, as far as it is eternal, is fit- 
ted to know all those things which are able to follow from 
this given knowledge of God (Prop, xl.. Part II.) ; that is, 
to know things by the third kind of knowledge (Def. of 
this, see in Schol. ii., Prop, xl.. Part II.), of which there- 
fore the mind (Def. i., Part III.), as far as it is eternal, is 
the adequate, or real cause. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — The stronger, therefore, any one is in this kind 
of knowledge, the better is he conscious of himself and 
of God ; that is, the more perfect is he, and the happier, 
which will be still more clearly evident from what follows. 
But it is here to be observed that, although we are now 
certain, that the mind is eternal, as far as it conceives things 
under the species of eternity, still, in onier that the things 
which we wish to demonstrate may be more easily ex- 
plained, and better understood, we will consider it, as if it 
were now beginning to be, and were now beginning to un- 
derstand things under the species of eternity, as we have 
hitherto done. This we can do without any danger of error, 
provided we take care not to infer any thing save from 
clear premises. 

Prop. XXXII. Whatever we understand with the third kind 
of knowledge, in that we delight, and thai indeed with the con^ 
comiiant idea of God, as the cause. 

Dem. — From this kind of knowledge springs the highest 
satisfaction of mind, which is possible; that is (Def. Aff. 
XXV.), joy, and this with the concomitant idea of oneself 
(Prop, xxvii. of this Part), and consequently also (Prop. 
XXX. of this Part) with the concomitant idea of God, as 
cause. Q. E. D. 
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Coroll. — From the third kind of knowledge ariBcs neces- 
sarilj- the intellectual love of God. For from this kind of 
knowledge arises (Pnip. preceding) jny, with the concomi- 
tnnt idea of God, aa tlie cause ; tliat is (Def. Aff. vl.), the 
lovo of God, not as we imagine him as present (Prop. xxix. 
of this Part) ; hut in bo far ns we nnderetaud God to be 
eternal, and timt is what I call the intellectiiul love of God. 

Prop. XXXIII. The ititdlcctual love of God, which nrisea 
from Ike third kind of knowltdge, is eternal. 

Deni. — For the third kind of knowledge (Prop. xxxi. of 
this Part, and Ax. iii., Part I.) is eternal ; and therefore 
(same Ax., Part I.) the love whiuh arises from the same is 
also necessarily eternal. Q. E. D. 

Sekol. — Atthongli this love to God has had no beginning 
{Prop, preceding), it nevertlieless has all tlie perfections of 
love, just as if it had arisen, as we have supposed in the 
Corollary of the preceding Proposition. Kor is ihere here 
any difference, save that the mind has had eternally these 
flame perfections, wliich we have feigned to be just now 
added to it, and that too, with the concomitant idea of God 
as the eternal cause. For if joy coneista in the traneitioa 
to a greater perfection, 6eo(i(M'/e must consist in this, that 
the mind is endowed with perfection itself. 

Prop. XXXIV". The mind is subject to affections^ which are 
referable to passions, only whilst the hody lasts. 

Dem. — Imagination is the idea, by wliiuli the mind con- 
templates any thing as present {see Def., Bcliol., Prop, xvii., 
Part II.) which nevertheless indifates rather the present 
constitution of the hnman body than the nature of the 
external thing (Coroll. ii., Prop, xvi,, Part II.). Imagi- 
nation therefore is an affection (Gen. Def. Ail',), in as far 
as it indicates the present constitution of the body ; and 
therefore (Prop. xxi. of this Part) the mind is subject to 
affections, which are referable to the passions only whilst 
the body endures. Q. E. D. 

Coroll. — Hence, it follows that no love except intellectual 
love is eternal. 

Schol. — If we attend to the common opinion of men we 
shall see that they are indeed conscious of the eternity of 
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their mind ; bat that they confound the same with doration, 
and attribute it to imagination or memoiy, which thej be- 
lieve to remain after death. 

Prop. XXXV. God loves himulf with an inJinUe inidltetual 
love. 

Dem. — God is absolutely infinite (Def. vi.. Part I.) ; that 
vs (Def. vi., Part If.), the nature of God rejoices in infinite 
perfection, and this (Prop, iii.. Part IL), with the concomi- 
tant idea of himself, that is (Prop, xi., and Ax. i.. Part L) 
with the idea of his own cause, and that is what, in Coroll., 
Prop, xxxii., of this Part, we have called intellectual love. 

Prop. AXXVI. Ihe intellectual love of the mind to Crod is 
itself the lore of Go'/y by which God loves himself not in as far 
as lie is infinite^ but in so far as he can be explained by the es- 
sence of the human mind^ considered under the species of eter- 
vity; that iSy the mind's intellectual love to God is a part of 
the infinite love^ with which God loves himself 

Dem. — This love of the mind must be referred to the ac- 
tions of the mind (Coroll., Prop, xxxii., of this Part, and 
Prop, ill.. Part III), which hence is the action by which 
the mind contemplates itself, with the concomitant idea of 
God as the cause (Prop, xxxii. of this Part, and its Coroll.); 
that is (Coroll., Prop, xxv^., Part I., and Coroll., Prop, xi.. 
Part II.), action, by which God, in as fur as he can be ex- 
plained by the human mind, contemplates himself with the 
concomitant idea of himself. And, therefore (Prop, pre- 
ceding), this love of the mind is a part of the infinite love, 
with which God loves himself. Q, E. D. 

CorolL — Hence it follows, in as far as God loves himself, 
he loves men, and consequently that the love of God to 
{men, and the mind's intellectual love to God, is one and 
ithe same. 

SchoL — From these things we clearly understand in what 
thing our salvation^ or beatitude^ or liberty consists^ namely, in 
constant and eternal love to God, or in the love of God to 
men. And this love, or beatitude, in the sacred Scriptures 
is called glory, and not unworthily. For whether this love 
is referred to God or to the mind, it can properly be called 
satisfaction of mind, which (Def. Aff. xxv. and xxx.) is 
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not dUtinguiBhed from glory. For in as far as it relates to 
Gild it is joy (Prop, xixv, of this Part), if we may etiU 
use this word, with the concomitant idea of himself, as also 
in as far as it relates to the miud (Prop, xxvii. of this Part). 
Again, because tlie essence of onr mind consists in knowl- 
edge alone, whose beginning and foundation is God (Prop. 
XV., Purt I., and Schol., Prop, xlvii., Part 11.), it lience be- 
comes cleiir to ns how and in what manner i;ur mind, as lo 
its essence and existence follows from the divine nature 
and constantly depends upon God; which I have thought 
it worth while here to note, that I miglit show by this ex- 
ample, how much the knowledge of piirticular things, 
which I have called intuitive, or the third kind of knowl- 
edge (Scliol. ii., Prop, xl., Part 11.), prevails and is more 
powerful, than the general knowledge, which I have said 
to be of the second kind, For although in the first Purt, 
I have shown generully, that all things (and consequently 
the human mind aiso) depend upon God, as to their essence 
and existence, yet that demonstration, alliioogh it is legiti- 
mate and placed beyond the chance of doubt, does not so 
influence our mind, as when this same thing is inferred 
from the very essence of every individual thing, which we 
have said depends upon God. 

Prop. XXXVII. There is nothinr} in nature which is con-i/ 
trary to this intellectual love, or which is able lo deslroi/ it. 

Dem. — This intellectual love follows necessarily from the 
nature of the mind, in as far as it, as an eternal verily, is 
considered through the nature of God (Props, xxxiii. and 
xxix, of this Part). If, therefore, there were any thing 
which could be contrary to this love, this would be con- 
trary to the truth, and consequenily that which conld de- 
stroy this love would bring it to pass, that that which is 
true should be false, which (as is self-evident) ia absurd. 
Therefore, there is nothing in nature, etc. Q. E, D. 

Schol. — The Axiom of the Fourth Part respects in- 
dividual things, as far as they are considered in relation to 
time and place, concerning which, I presume, no one enter- 
tains doubt. 

Prop. XXXVIII. The more things the mind understands by 
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the second and third kind of knowledge^ the less does it suffer 
from affections which are evil, and the less it fears death. 

Dem, — The essence of the mind consists in knowledge 
(Prop, xi., Part IL). The more things, therefore, the mind 
knows by the second and third kind of knowledge, the 
greater the part of it remaining (Props, xxix. and xxiii. of 
this Part), and consequently (Prop, preceding) the greater 
the part of it not touched by affections, which are con- 
trary to our nature, that is (Prop, xxx.. Part IV.), 
which are evil. The more things, therefore, the mind 
knows by the second and third kind of knowledge, the 
greater the part of it remaining unharmed, and conse- 
quently the less it suffers from affections, etc. Q. E. D. 

Srhol. — Hence we understand that which I touched in 
Schol., Prop, xxxix.. Part IV., and which I have promised to 
explain in this Part; namely, that death is the less injuri- 
ous, the more clear and distinct the knowledge of the mind 
is, and consequently, the more the mind loves God. Again, 
because (Prop, xxvii. of this Part) from the third kind of 
knowledge, the highest satisfaction arises which is possible, 
it follows that the human mind can be of such a nature, 
that that which we have shown to perish with the body 
(Prop. xxi. of this Part) shall be of no consequence in re- 
lation to that which remains. But of this more at large 
hereafter. 

Prop. XXXIX. He who has a body adapted to the greatest 
number of things has a mind whose greatest part is eternal, 

Dem, — He who has a body fitted to do the most things 
is least assailed by affections which are evil (Prop, xxxviii., 
Part IV.), that is (Prop, xxx., Part IV.), by affections, which 
are contrary to our nature; and, therefore (Prop. x. of this 
Part), has the power of arranging and connecting the af- 
fections of the body according to the order of the intellect, 
and consequently of causing (Prop. xiv. of this Part) that 
all the affections of the body should relate to the idea of 
God, from which it will come to pass (Prop. xv. of this 
Part), that he is affected with love to God, which (Prop, 
xvi. of this Part) must occupy or constitute the greatest 
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part nf tho mind, and heiiee (Prop, xxxiii, of this Part), he 
laa a mind, the greatest part iif which is eternal. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — Because human bodies are adapted to very many 
things, it is not to be doubted but that they are capable of 
being of such a nature that they may stand related to 
mind, which have a great knowledge of tbeniselvea and of 
God, and the greatest or principal part of which i8ett'rnal,and 
therefore that they may scarcely fear dealh. But that these 
things miiy he more clearly understood, it is here to be ob- 
served, that wo live in a constant change, and that as we 
change for tlie better, or for the worse, we are theroby 
called happy or unhappy. For one who passes from an in- 
fant or a hoy into a corpse is called unfortunate, and on the 
contrary it is ascribed to felicity when we have been able to 
pass through the whole period of iifo, having u aane mind iu 
a healthy body. And in fact, he who has a body, as an in- 
fant or a boy, adapted to very few things, and for the most 
part dependent upon external caiiEcs, has a mind which, 
considered in itself alone, has almost no consciousness of 
iteelf, of God, or of things ; and, on the contrary, he who 
has a body fitted to very many things, has a mind which, 
considered in itself alone, is very conscious of itself, of 
God, and of things. In this life, therefore, we should 
chiefly strive that the boiiy of infancy, us far as its nature 
permits and conduces tu it, may be changed into another 
which is adapted to very many things, and which stands re- 
lated to a mind which is conscious of itself, of God, and of 
things; and thus that every thing which relates to its im- 
agination or memory may b« of scarcely any account in 
comparison with the intellect, as I have already said in the 
Scholium of the preceding Proposition, 

Prop. XL. The more of perfection any indioiduat iking has, 
the more it acts and the less it suffers; aud, conversely, the mora 
ilacls, the more perfect is it. 

Dem. — The more perfect every individual thing is, tho 

more of reality it has (Uef. vi.. Part II.}, aud consequently 

(Prop, iii., Part III., with its Schol.), the more it acts and 

the less it suffers; which demonstration, indeed, the order 

16 
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being inverted, proceeds in the same manner; from which 
it follows that a thing, on the other hand, is the more per- 
fect the more it acts. Q. E. D. 

Coroll. — Hence it follows that the part of the mind which 
remains, however great it may be, is more perfect than the 
rest. For the eternal part of the mind (Props, xxiii. and 
xxix. of this Part) is the intellect by which alone we are 
said to act (Prop, iii.. Part III.), but that which we have 
proved to perish is the imagination itself (Prop. xxi. of this 
Part) by which alone we are said to sufter (Prop, iii.. Part 
III., and Gen. Def., Aff.) ; and therefore (Prop, preceding), 
the former, however great this may be, is more perfect than 
the latter. Q. E. D. 

Schol. — These are matters which I had purposed to pre- 
sent concerning the mind, in as far as it is considered 
without reference to the existence of the body. From 
these things, and also from Prop, xxi.. Part I., and others, 
it is apparent that our mind, as far as it understands, is an 
eternal mode of thinking, which is determined by another 
eternal mode of thinking, and this again by another, and 
so on without end ; so that all together constitute the eternal 
and infinite intellect of God. 

Prop. XLI. Although we might be ignorant that our mind 
is eternal^ we ought still to regard piety and religion^ and ab- 
solutely all things which in the fourth fart we have shown ap- 
pertain to animosity and generosity ^ as of the first value. 

Dem, — The first and only foundation of virtue or of the 
right mode of living (Coroll., Prop. xxii. and Prop, xxiv.. 
Part. IV.), is to seek one's own interest. But for deter- 
mining what reason dictates as useful, we have had no re- 
gards to the eternity of the mind, a matter with which we 
have at last become acquainted in this Fifth Part. Al- 
though, therefore, at that time, we were ignorant that the 
mind is eternal, still we held as of the first importance, the 
things which we showed appertain to animosity and 
generosity. Therefore, even if we were now ignorant of 
this very thing, we ought still to regard the same pre- 
scriptions of reason as of the first importance. Q. E, D. 

SchoL — The common persuasion of the multitude seems 
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to be different. For many seem to believe that they are 
free in bo far as it is possible for them to obey lust, and 
that they yield their rights, in so far as they are required 
to live by the prescription of a divine law. Piety, there- 
fore, and religion, and absolutely all things which apper- 
tain to fortitude of mind, they seem to consider as burdens, 
which they hope after death to lay aside, and to receive the 
reward of their slavery, to-wit, of their piety and religion. 
And not from this hope alone, but also and especially 
from fear, lest, namely, they may be visited after death 
with terrible punialiments, they are induced to live accord- 
ing to the prescription of the divine law, as far as their 
weakness and their impotent mind permits. And unless 
men had this hope and fear, and if on the contrary they 
believed, that minds perished with the body, and that there 
remained no longer life, to the wretches who were worn 
out with the burden of piety, they would return to their 
disposition, and would desire that all things should be 
regulated by lust, and would rather obey fortune than 
themselves. These things seem to me not less absurd than 
if any one for the reason that he does not believe that he 
is ahle to nourish his body with good fitod to all eternity, 
Bhould prefer to satiate himself with poisonous iind deadly 
drugs, or because he sees that mind is not immortal or 
eternal, should, therefore, prefer to be a mad man, and to 
live without reason. These things are so absurd that they 
Bcarcely deserve to be considered. 

Prop. XLII. Salcalion is not the reward of virtue, but virtue 
itself; we do not rejoice in it, because we restrain our luals ; but 
on the contrary because we rejoice in it, we are able to restrain 
our lusts. 

Dem. — Salvation consietB in love to God (Prop, xxxvi. 
of this Part, and its Schol.), which love indeed springs 
from the third kind of knowledge (Coroll., Prop, xxxii. of 
this Part). And, therefore, this love (Props, iii, and lis., 
Part III.) must relate to the mind, in as far as it acts, aud 
hence (Def., viii., Part IV.) is virtue itself. This is the first 
point. AgaSn, the more the mind delights in this divine 
love, or in salvatiou, the more it understauds (Prop, xxxii. 
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of this Part), that is (Coroll., Prop. iii. of this Part), the 
greater power it has over the affections, and (Prop. xxKviiL 
of this I'art) the less it suffers from the affections, which 
are evil. Aud, therefore, from the fact that the mind de- 
lights in this divine love, or in salvation, it has the power 
of restraining lusts. And because the human power for 
restraining the affections consists in intellect alone, there- 
fore no one delights in salvation, because he restrains the 
afiectious; but on the contrary, the power of restraining 
lasts springs from sulvntion itself. Q. E. D. 

Sckol. — With these views I have accomplished every 
thing, which I had purposed to prove concerning the power 
of the mind over the affections, and concerning the free- 
dom of the mind. From these things it is apparent bow 
great is the wise man's power; how superior he is to the 
ignorant man who is moved by lust alone. For the ignor- 
ant man is agitated in many ways, aside from external 
causes, and never possesses true satisfaction of mind ; more- 
over ho lives, not knowing himself, or God, or things, and 
as soon as he ceases to suffer, he ceases also to be. Whilst 
on the GOutrary the wise man, in as far as he is considered 
such, is scarcely moved in mind, but being conscious of 
himself, of God, and of things, by a certain eternal neces- 
sity, never ceases to be, but is always possessed of true 
satisfaction of mind. If now the way which I have shown 
to lead to this, seems to be ardnons, it cau nevertheless be 
found. And, indeed, it must be difficult, because it is so 
rarely found. For how could it be possible, if salvation 
were an eusy matter, aud could be found without great ef- 
fort, that it should be neglected by almost all. But all 
illustrious things are as difficult as they are rare. 
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65c.; cloth, 75 

Longley (Ellasj. The Reporter's Guide. De- 
signed for Students in any Style of Phonog- 
raphy; in which are formulated, for the first 
time in any work of the kind, Rules for the 
Contraction of Words, Principles of Phras- 
ing, and Methods of Abbreviation. Abund- 
antly illustrated. T2mo. 2 00 

Longley (Elias). American Phonographic 
Dictionary, exhibiting the correct and actual 
Shorthand Forms for all the Useful Words 
in the English Language, about 50,000 in 
number, and, in addition, many foreign 
Terms; also, for 2,000 Geographiiral Names, 
and as many Family, Personal, and Noted 
Fictitious Names. 12mo. 2 50 

Longley (Elias). Every Reporter's Own Short- 
hand Dictionary. The same as the above. 



I but printed on writing paper, leaving cot 
the Shorthand formti and giving blank lines 
opposite each word, for the purpose of ena- 
bling writers of any aystem of Shorthand to 
put upon record, for convenient reference, 
the peculiar word-fbrms they employ. 
12mo. 2 50 

Longley (Elias). Compend of Phonography, 
presenting a Table of all Alphabetical Com- 
binations, Books, Circles, Loops, etc^ at one 
view; also, Complete Lists of Word-signs 
and Contracted Word-forms, with Rules for 
Contracted Words for the use of Writers of 
all Styles of Phonography. 12mo. Paper. 25 

Longley (Elias). The Phonetic Reader and 
Writer, containing Reading Exercises, with 
Translations on opposite pages, which form 
Writing Exercises. 12mo. 25 

Longley (Elias). Writing Exercises. For 
gaining speed in Phonography, the Exer- 
cises are printed contiguous to the lines on 
which they are to be written, and are inter- 
spersed with Word-signs, Phrases, and Sen- 
tences, beginning with the first lesson. 82 
pages. Paper. 15 

Longley (Elias). Phonographic Chart. 28 by 
42 inches. 50 

McBride (J.) Pioneer Biography; Sketches 
of the Lives of some of the Early Settlers of 
Butler County, Ohio. 2 vols. 8vo. $!6.60 
Large paper. Imp. Bvo. 13 00 

McLaughlin (M. Louise). China Painting. A 
Practical Manual for the Use of Amateurs 
in the Decoration of Hard Porcelain. Sq. 
12nio. Boards. 75 

McLaughlin (M.Louise). Pottery Decoration: 
being a Practical Manual of Underglaize 
Painting. Sq. 12mo. Boards. 1 00 

McLaughlin (M Louise). Suggestions for 
China Painters. Sq. 12mo. Boards. 1 00 

MacLean (J. P.) The Mound Builders, and an 
Investigation into the Archsoolo^y of Butler 
County, Ohio. Illustrated. 12 mo. 1 50 

MacLean (J. P.) A Manual of the Antiquity 
of Man. Illustrated. 12mo. 1 00 

MacLean (J. P.) Mastodon, Mammoth, and 
Man. Illustrated. 12mo. 60 

MacLean (J. P.) The Worship of the liecip- 
rocal Principles of Nature among the An- 
cient Hebrews. 12mo. Paper. 25 

Mansfield (E. D). Personal Memories, Social, 
Political, and Literary. 1808-1848. 12mo. 

2 00 



hnypenny(G.W.) Uur Indian W>i'a:<. A 
DisLury und Diacussiuu of Ibtt Indian Queii- 
tiun. 8vo. S 00 

May (Col. J. ) JuumSil sod Letti^rs of, relative 
lo Twp Jimrnejs to the Ohio Comitry, 1788 
and 1TH9. 8vo. 2 DO 

Mettenheimer [H. J.) Ssrct; Book-keeping. 
Being a Cumplele Espoailion ol Buok-lteep- 
OTi' Pruuds — how Oommiltod, how Uiscov- 
eted, h"w Provented; wild other Sugges. 
tions of Value lo Msrtliiinta and Book- 
keepers in tbe Jklanagemont of Accounts. 
IBnio. Cloth. 1 00 

Minor (T. C, M.D.) Child-lwd Fever, Ery- 
lipelus and Puerperal Pevsr, with a, Short 
Acixtiintof both Dieeasea. gvo. 2 00 

Minor (T. C, M.D.) Scarlntinit Statistics of 
the United Stales. 8to. Paper. 50 

Morgan (Appfeton), Tho Sbnketpearean 
Myth; or, William Sbakaipearo and Cir- 
cumstnntittl Evidence. ]2mo. 2 00 

Morgan [Appleton.j Some Sbakeapearean 
Commenlutors. 12mo. Papyr. 75 

Murdock (James E.) The Stagsi or, EbcoI- 
lecliona of Aotors and Acting from an Ex- 
perienco of Fifty Years. A Series of Dra- 
matic Sketches. lUmo. 2 00 

Name and AddreiB Book. A Blank Book, 
with Printed Headings and Alphabetical 
Marginiil Index, for Itecording tbe Nftmea 
and Addresses of Professional, Commercial, 

and Family Correspondents, 8vo. I 00 

Naah (Simeon). Crime and tbe Family. 
12mo. 1 25 

Nefinckx(Rev.Charle»), Lifeoi; with Early 
Catholic Minions in Kentucky; tbe Society 
of Jeaua ; the SiBterhood of I^irotto, etc. By 
Rev. C. P. Mues. 8vo. 2 60 

Nicholi (G. W.) The Cincinnati Organ, with 
a Urief De-icciption of tbo Cincinnati Music 
Hall. 12iQO. Paper. 25 

Ohio Valley Historical Miaoellaniea. I. Mem- 
orandumB of a Tour made by Joaiah E^py, 
in the Stato of Ohio, and Kentucky, and In- 
dian Territory, in 1806, 11. Two Western 
Campaigns inlho War of 1812-13. 1. Eipo- 
diticn of Captain K Brush, with Supplies 
r-T General Hull. 2. Expedition of Gnv. 
Xeigi, for tbe relief ot' Fort Moig!. By 
Samuel Williams. III. Tbe Loathurwood 



God: Aa Acrount of the Appoaranca and 
Pretensions of J. C. Dylks in Eastern Ohio, 
in 1828. By H. H. Taneybili. 1 vol- 8vo. 
$2 50- Large Paper- 5 00 

Osborn (Prof. H. S.) Ancient Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discovoriea. Illuslrated. 
12mo. 1 25. 

Phislerer (Captain Frederick]. The Na- 
tional GuBrd+mnn: On Guard and Kindred 
Duties, -liau.. Li<atber. 75 



Phytloian'a General Ledger. Half Ruasia. 
i'OO 

Piatt (John J.) Penciled Fly-Leave«. A 
Book of Essays in Town and Couutry, Bq 
ISmo. 1 00 

Piatt (John J. and S. M. B.) The Cbildron 
Out^l-Doors. • A Book of Verse. By Two 
in One House. lOmo. 1 25 

Poole (W. F.) Anti-Slavery Opinions before 

1800. An Eisay. 8vo, Paper, 7Sc.; cloth, 

1 2S 

Prenllce (Geo. D.) Foema of, collected and 
edited, with Bioj^raphical Sketch, by John 
J. Piatt. 12mo. 2 OU 

Quick (R. H.) Essays on Educational Re- 
formers. Schools of tbe Jesuits : Ascham, 
Montaigne, Ratisb, Milton, ; Comeoiusi 
Locke; Rousseau's Emile; Bnsldow and tbe i 
Pbilanthropin, etc. 12mo. 1 50 

Ranok (G, W.) History of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Its Early Annals and Eecent Prug- 
res!. etc. 8vo. 4 00 

Reed (Samuel Rookwell). Tbe Vickiburg 
Campaign, and tho Uattlei about Cbatta- 
nuoga, under tba Command of General U. S- 
Grant, in 1862-63. An Histurical Review. 
8v<>. Cloth. 1 60 

Reed (Samuel Rockwell). The War of 1886 
between tbe United states und Great Brit- 
ain. Tbe Surprising Experience — The Uill- 
tary and Financial Situation o!' our Beloved 
Country — Capture . i tbe Lake, Seaboard, 
and Mississippi River Cities, and tbe Cap- 
ital—The British Terras of Penco— The Mili- 
tary and Financial RecoQatructiou. 12mo. 
Paper. 25 

Reemelin (C.) The Wine-Maker's Manual. A 
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Plain, Practical Guide to all the Operations 

for the Manufacture of Still and Sfmrkling 
Wines. l2mo. 1 25 

Reemelin (C.) A Treatise on Politics as a 
Science. Sfo. 1 60 

Reemelin (0.) A Critical Review of American 
Politics. 8vo. 8 60 

Reemelin (C.) Historical Sketch of Green 
Township, Hamilton County, Ohio. 8vo. 
Paper. 26 

Rives (Dr. E.) A Chart of the Physiological 
Arrangement of Cranial Nerves. Printed 
in large typo, on a sheet 28 hy 16 inches. 
Folded, in cloth case. 60 

Robert (Karl). Charcoal Drawing without a 
Master. A Complete Treatise in Landscape 
Drawing in Charcoal, with Lessons and 
Studies after Allonge. Translated hy E. H. 
Appleton. Illustrated. 8vo. 1 00 

Roy (George). Generalship; or, How I Man- 
aged My Husband. A Tale. 18mo. Paper, 
60c.; cloth, 1 00 

Roy (George). The Art of Pleasing. A Lec- 
ture. 12mo. Paper. 25 

Roy (George). The Old, Old Story. A Lec- 
ture. 12mo. Pupcr. 26 

Royte (N. K.) Some Ancient Melodies and 
other Experiments. 12mo. 1 00 

Russell (A. P.) Thomas Corwin. A Sketch. 
16mo. 1 00 

Russell (Wm.) Scientific Horseshoeing for 
the Different Diseases of the Feet. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 1 00 

SatHer (Eric E.) The History of Tuberculosis 
from the time of Sylvius to the Present Day. 
Translated, in part, with uddition;:, from the 
German of Dr. Arnold Spina, First Assist- 
ant in the Laboratory of Professor Strieker, 
of Vienna; including, also Dr. Robert 
Koch's Experiments, and the more recent 
investigations of Dr. Spina on the Subject. 
12mo. 1 25 

Shaler (N. S.) On the Fossil Brachiopods of 
the Ohio Valley. AVith 8 heliotype plates. 
4to. Paper. 2 60 

Skinner (J. R.) The Source of Measures. A 



Key to the Hebrew- Egyptian Mystery in the 

Source of Measures, etc. 8vo. 5 00 

Smith (Col. James). A Reprint of an Ao> 
count of the Remarkable Occurrences in his 
Life and Travels, during his Captivity with 
the Indians in the years 1765, '66, '67, '68, 
and '69, etc. 8vo. $2 60. Large paper, 

6 00 

Stanton (Henry T.) Jacob Brown and other 
Poems. 12mo. 1 60 

Stanton (Henry T.) The Moneyless Man and 
other poemd. A new edition. 12mo. 1 50 

St. Clair Papers. A Collection of the Corre- 
spondence and other papers of General Ar- 
thur St Clair, Governor of the Northwest 
Territory. Edited, with a Sketch of his 
Life and Public Services, by William Henry 
Smith. 2 vols. 8vo. 6 00 

Studer (J. H.) Columbus, Ohio: Its History, 
Resources, and Progress, from its Settlement 
to the Present Time. 12mo. 2 00 

Swan (E. B.) Once a Year; or, The Doctor's 
Puxzle. 16mo. 1 00 

Taneyhlll (R. H.) The Leather wood €k>d; an 
account of the Appearance and Pretensions 
of Joseph C. Dylks in Eastern Ohio, in 1826. 
12mo. Paper. 80 

Ten Brook (A.) American State Universi- 
ties. Their Origin and Progress. A His- 
tory of the Congressional University Land 
Grants. A particular account of the Rise 
and Development of the University of 
Michigan, and Hints toward the future of 
the American University System. 8vo. 2 00 

Tilden (Louise W.) Karl and Gretchen's 
Christmas. Illustrated. Square 12mo. 75 

Tilden (Louise W.) Poem, Hymn, and Mis- 
sion Band Exercises. Written and arranged 
for the Use of Foreign Missionary Societies 
and Mission Bands. Square 12mo. Paper. 

26 

Trent (Capt. Wm.) Journal of, from Logs- 
town to Pickuwillanv, in 1752. Edited bv 
A. T. Goodman. 8vo. 2 60 

Tripler (0. S., M.D.) and Blaokman (Q. C^ 

JM.D.) Handbook for the Military Surgeon. 
12mo. 1 00 



CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



Tyler Davidson Fountain. History and De- 
scription of the Tylor Davidson Fountain, 
donated to the City of Cincinnati by Henry 
Pruba^co. 18mo. Paper. 25 

Vago (A. L.) Instractions in the Art of Mod- 
eling in Clay. With an Appendix on Mod- 
eling in Foliage, etc., for Pottery and Agri- 
cultural Decorations, by Benn Pitman, of 
Cincinnati School of Design. Illustrated. 
Square 12mo. 1 00 

Van Home (T. B.) The History of the Army 
of the Cumberland ; its Organization, Cam- 
paigns, and Battles. Library Edition, 2 
vols. With Atlas of 22 maps, compiled by 
Edward Kuger. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, 
$8.00; Half Morocco. 10 00 

Venable (W. H.) Melodies of the Heart, 
Songs of Freedom, and other Poems. 12mo. 

1 60 

Venable (W. H.) June on the Miami, and 
other Poems. Second edition. 18mo. 1 60 

Vorhees (D. W.) Speeches of, embracing his 
most prominent Forensic, Political, Occa- 
sional, and Literary Addresses. Compiled 
by his son, C. S. Voorhees, with a Biograph- 
ical Sketch and Portrait. 8vo. 6 00 

Walicar (C. IM.) History of Athens County, 



Ohio, and incidentally of the Ohio Land 
Company, and the First Settlement of the 
State at Marietta, etc. 8vo. $6.00. Large 
Paper. 2 vols. $12.00. Popular Edition. 

4 00 

Walton (Q. E.) Hygiene and Education of 
Infants; or, How to Take Care of Babies. 
24mo. Paper. 25 

Webb (F.) and Johnston (M. C.) An Im- 
proved Tally-book for the Use of Lumber 
Dealers. 18mo. 60 

Whittaker (J. T., M.D.) Physiology: Prelim- 
inary Lectures. Illustrated. 12mo. 1 76 

Williams (A. D., M.D.) Diseases of the Ear. 
including Necessary Anatomy of the Organ, 
8vo. 8 60 

Young (A.) History of Wayne County, In- 
diana, from its First Settlement to the Pres- 
ent Time. 8vo. 2 00 

Zelsberger. Diary of David Zeisberger, 
Moravian Missionary among the Indians of 
Ohio during the years of 1781 to 1798. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript by 
Eugene F. Bliss. 2 vols. 8vo. 6 00 

Zsohokke (Heinplch). A Sylvester Night's 
Adventure. Translated by M. B. W. 
12mo. 76 
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LAW TREATISES AND REPORTS. 



Atkinson (F.) Township and Town Officer s 
Guide for tho SUto of Indiana. rJmo. Net. 
Ch»th, $2.00; Sheep. 2 50 

Barton (C.) History of a Suit in Kquity. 
New edition revised and enlarged, by Hon. 
H. H. Ingersoll. Net. 2 50 

Bates (C.) Ohio Pleadings, Parties, and 
Forms under the Code. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Net. 12 00 

Beebe (F. N.) and Lincoln (A. W.) Ohio Ci- 
tations, corrections of Errors in Citations 
and Table of Casos. 8vo. Nt*i. 6 00 

Bible in the Publio Schools, Arguments in 
favor and against, with Decision of tho Cin- 
cinnati Superior Court. 8vo. Cloth. 2 00 

Tho arguments in favor of, and against. 

Separate. Paper. Each. 50 

Bloom (S. S.) Popular Edition of tho Laws 
of Ohio, in Force June, 1882. Net. Cloth, 
$8.00; Sheep. 4 00 

Bond (L. H.) Reports of Cases Decided in 
the Circuit and District Courts of tli(.' 
United States for the Southern District of 
Ohio. 2 vols. 8vo. 14 00 

Brewer (A. T.) and Laubsoher (G. A.)- ^^ic 
Corporations, other than Municipal, as Au- 
thorized bv the Former and Present Consti- 
tutions of tho State and Regulated by Stat- 
ute, with Notes of Decisions and a Complete 
Manual of Forms for Organizing and Man- 
aging all kinds of Companies and Associa- 
tions. 8vo. Net. 2 60 

Carlton (A. B.) The Law of Homicide; to- 
gether with the Celebrated Trial of Judtce 
E. C. Wilkinson, Dr. B. R. Wilkinson, and 
J. Murdaugh, for tho Murder of John Roth, 
well and A. 11. Meeks, including the Indict- 
ments, the Evidence, and Speeches of Hon. 
S. S. Prentiss, Hon. Ben. Uardin, E. J. Bul- 
lock, Judge John Rowan, Col. Goo. Robert- 
son, and John B. Thompson, of Counsel, in 
full. 8vo. Net. 2 60 

Cincinnati Superior Court Reporter. 2 vols. 
8vo. Net. 10 00 

Soe also Handy, Disney. 
Constitution of the United States, with the 
Fifteen Amendments, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, etc. 8vo. Paper. 25 
Cox (R.) American Trade Mark Cases. A 
Compilation of all reported Trade Mark 



Cases decided in the United States Courts 
prior to 1871. 8vo. 8 00 

Curwen (M. E. ) Manual of Abstracts of Title 
to Real Rroperty. New edition by W. H. 
Whittaker. ]2mo. Net. 2 00 

Davis (E. A.) Digest of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, to 1875. 2 toIs. 
8vo. 6 00 

Disney's Reports. Cincinnati Superior Court. 
2 vols. 8vo. Net. 10 00 

Fisher (S. S.) Reports of Patent Cases de- 
cided in tho Circuit Courts of the United 
Slate?, 1843-1878. 6 vols. 8vo. Vols. 4 
t4> G, each. Net. 26 00 

Fisher (W. H.) Reports of Patent Cases de- 
cided in the Courts of the United States, 
1827-1851. 10 00 

Fisher (R. A.) Digest of English Patent, 
Trade Mark, and Copyright Cases. Edited 
by Henry Hooper. 8vo. 4 00 

Fortesoue (Sir John). Do Laudibus Legum 
Angli®. A Treatise in Commendation of 
the Laws of England. 8vo. Cloth. 8 00 

Giauque (F.) The Election Laws of the 
United States. Being a Compilation of all 
the Constitutional Provisions and Laws of 
the United States relating to Elections, the 
Elective Franchise, to Citizenship, and lo 
the Naturalization of Aliens. W^ith notes 
of Decisions affecting tho same. 8vo. Pa- 
per, 75c.; Cloth. 1 00 

Giauque (F.) Ohio Election Laws. 8vo. Pa- 
per, $1.00; Cloth. 1 50 

Giauque (F.) Manual for Road Supervisor' 
in Ohio. IGnio. Boards. 25 

Giauque (F.) Manual for Assignees and In- 
solvent Debtors in Ohio. Net. Cloth, 2.00; 
Sheep. 2 50 

Giauque (F. ) Manual for Guardians in Ohio. 
Net. Cloth, $2.00; Sheep. 2 60 

Giauque (F.) The Laws relating to Roads 
and Ditches, Bridges and Water-courses, 
in the State of Ohio. 8vo. Net 6 00 
Giauque (F.) and IMcClure (H. B.) Dower 
and Curtesy Tables, for ascertaining, on tho 
basis of the Carlisle Tables of Mortality, tho 
present value of vested and contingent 
rights of Dower and Curtesy, and of other 
Life Estates 8vo. Net 5 00 

Gilmore (J. A ) Practice and Precedents in 



|,the Probato Courts of Ohio in Civil and 

ninal Prooeedings ; vrith Pormg, Notes 

Decisions, sad Pi»ctip«I Suggestions. 

Nut. 5 OO 

mdy'a Reports. Cincinnati Superior Court. 

^a vols, ia 1. Svo. Net. 6 00 

(nover (M. 0.) A Pnictii^al Trentiso on Ibe 

V relating In ilurtn. Second edition. 

P«ro. 4 00 

rria (S. T.J I'rindplea ot the Cnniinnl 

Edited by Hon. M. F. Force. 
Second i;dition. Net. 

Kentucky Reports. Reports of Cases decided 
in the Cnurt of Appeals of Konluclty 
1785-1878. 76 voia. in «1. 

King (J.) A Commentary on tbe Law and 
True ConstruattoD of tbe Federal ConstitU' 
tion. 8vo. 2 60 

McDonald (D.) Troatiao on the Lnw relalinR 
to tbe Puwers nnd Duties of Justices and 
Constables in Indinna. Edited by L. O. 
Scbroeder. 8vo. Net, 6 00 

Matthew* (Stanlej), A fjiimmarj' of tbe Lnn 
of Partnership. For Uso of llusiness Men 
12nio. Ootb, $1,25; Shevp. I &( 

MoLean (J.) Keports of Cases decided in thi 
Circuit Court of the United States for Ibc 
Seventh District. 182»-18D6. 6 vols. Svo. 
VoU. 2. 4, 5, 6. Each. a r,(1 

Monteiquieu (Baron Da). ThoSpiritof Lnw*. 
TrNDslnted from the Frencli by Thomas 
N'ugi-iit. Xew edition, with Memoir. 2 
vols. 8v<i. Cloth. e 00 

Morgan (J. A.) An English Version of Legal 
Maxiraf, with tbe Original Forma. Alpbn- 
betically arranged, and an Index of Sub- 
jects. Second edition. 12mo. Clotb, 
Net. 2 00 

Naih (S.) Pleading and PmotiL-e under the 
Codes of Ohio. New Vork, Kansns, and Ne- 
braska. Fourth edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Net. 10 00 

Ohio and Ohio Stale Reports. Reports of 
Cases decided in tbe Supreme Court of Ohio. 
lS2Ms,i5. 63voh. N.'t. 149 50 

Ohio Statute*. Embracing : 

Oarwen's Statutes at Largs, 183fl-18flO. 4 

vola. 8vo. Net. 20 00 

Swan & Crilr.-hdeld'a Iteviied SlaUiles, 1800, 

2 vih. 8vo. Nel. 5 00 

ISayler's Statutes at Large. 1800-1875. 4 

vols. 8vo. 20 00 



Ohio Statute Slips. Showing the Cbange« in 

tbe Kevised :^tatutes of Oliio since the &u- 
lliiriRed Codification in ISfiO. Prepared by 
Florlen Oiauque. S^'ts of slips covering 
Ohio Laws, Vols. 77, 76. 70, 80, 81, and 82. 
[ Tb /if. contttmed annually.'\ ijii now ready. 
Each set, 25 

Peek (H. D.) The Law of Municipal Cor- 
porations in the Stale of Ohio. Second edi- 
IJDli. Hvo, ^et. 5 00 

Peek (H. D.) Tbe Township Officers Guide of 
Ohio, Foiirtl. edition. Net. Clotb, $2.00; 
Sheep. 2 60 

Pollock (F.) Principles of Contrnct at Law 
and in Equity. Edited by G. H. Wald, 
.s,-c!0[id edition, flvo, -Net. fi (Kl 

Rafr(Q.W,) Guide to Executors and Admin' 
istratora in the Stale of Oh i.i. Hi ith edition. 
Edited and enlarged by F, Uiauque. 12mo. 
Cloth, (2.00; Bhuep. 2 60 

Raff (G. W.) Manual of Pensions, Bountj'. 
and Pay. ]789-18fi3. I2mo. 2 00 

Rafr(Q. W.) War Claimant's Guide. Ums 
relatins to Pensions, Bounty, etc. "Wiir of 
1861-18C6. 8vo- 4 00 

Reinhard (0. L.) Tbe Criminnl Law of tha 
Stale of IndiHns, with Precedents, Forms for 
Writs, Dooliet Entries, etc. 8vo. 2 50 

Saint Qerinain (C.) The Dt>ctnr Hnd Student: 
or, Dialogites between n Doctor of Divinity 
and a Student in tbe Laws of England, con- 
taining tbe grounds of those Laws. Beviaed 
and corrected, Svo. Clotb. 3 00 

Saunderi (T. W.) A Treatise upon Ibu Law 
of Negligence. With Notes of American 
Cases. 8vo. 2 60 

Sayler ;J. R.) American Form Book; n Col- 
lection of Legal and Business Forms lor 
ProtoBslonal and Business Men. 8va. Clotb. 
Net. 2 00 

Stanlon (R. H.) A New Digest of tbe Een- 
tucliy DeciiioDB; embracing all Cases decided 
by the Appellate Courts, from 1786 to 1877. 
Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Net. 00 

Stanton [R. H.) A Practical Treatise of the 
Law rcinting to Justices of the Peace, etc, 
in Kentucky, Third edition. 8vo. 7.60 

Stanton (R. H.) Manual for tbe Use of Ex- 
ecutors, Administrators, Guardians, etc., in 
Kentucky. Second edition. 12mo, 1 75 
Swan (J. R.) Pleadings and Precedents under 
the Code of Ohio. 8vo. G 00 

Swan (4. R.) Treatise on the l-aw rQliiiiii^,' to 
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the Powers and Duties of Justices of the 
Peace, etc., in the State of Ohio. Twelfth 
edition. 8vo. Net. C 00 

Swan (J. R.) and Plumb (P. B.) Treatise on 
the Law relating to the Powers and Duties 
of Justices, etc., in Kansas. 8vo. 5 00 

Walker (J. B.) and Bates (C.) A New Digest 
fif Ohio Decisions. Second edition. 3 vols. 
8vo. Net 17 00 

Vol. 8, 1874-1882. By C. Bates. Separate. 

Net. 6 00 

Wtrren (M.) Criminal Law and Forms. 
Third edition. 8vo. 6 00 

Walls (J. C.) Treatise on the Separate Prop- 
erty of Married Women, under the recent 
Enabling Acts. Second edition. 8vo. 6 00 

Walls (J. C.) A Manual of the Laws relating 
to County Commissioners in the State of 
Ohio, with carefully prepared Forms, and 



References to the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Net 8 50 

Wild (E. N.) Journal Entries under the Codes 
of Civjl and Criminal Procedure. With 
Notes of Decisions. Third edition. 8to. 

4 00 

Wilcox (J. A.) The General Railroad Laws 
of the State of Ohio, in force January, 1874. 
8\ro. 6 00 

Wilaon (M. F.) The New Criminal Code of 
Ohio, with Forms and Precedents, Digest 
of Decisions, etc. Second edition. Svo. 

Net 5 00 

Worka (John D.) Indiana Practice, Plead- 
ings, and Forms. 2 vols. 8\ro. Net. 12 00 

Wright (J. C.) Reports of Cases at Law and 
in Chancery, decided in the Courts of Ohio 
during the Years 1831-1884. New edition, 
with Notes. 8vo. Net 6 00 



Naah (Simeon). Lawyer's Case Docket, con- 
taining printed Headings, and hlank spaces 
for names of Parties, Memoranda of all the 
Proceedings, with full printed Instructions, 
and an Index. Crown size. Half roan, 
$8.75; Full Sheep. 4 50 

Lawyer*a Colleotion Docket. With conven- 
ient Ruling, printed headings. Index, etc. 
4to. llalf Russia. 8 50 

Attorney's Pocket Docket. Ruled and Printed 
for number of Case, Parties, and kind of 
Action, Witnesses, etc., with room for 150 
cases. Pocket size. Morocco. 1 00 

Notary'a Official Register. Being a Record 



of Protests and other Official Transactions. 
4to. 2 quires. Half Sheep, $2.00; Squires, 
half Russia. 8 00 

Colleotion Reoeipt Book. The Book of Col- 
lection Receipts, which is bound in the form 
of a chtfck book, contains the stub in which 
is preserved a record of the transaction, and 
a printed receipt, giving parties, date, inter- 
est, indorsers, credits, etc., which is torn olF 
and sent to your correspondent. Book of 60 
receipts, 40c.; 100 receipts, 75c.; 200 (two to 
a page). 1 25 

A Catalogue of Legal Blanks will be sent on 
applieatioti. 



LAWYER'S OFFICE DOCKET. 

The Lawyer's Office Docket. Embracing the History of each Case, and the Proceedings 
thereon, together with a Digest of the Principles of Law involved, and References to Authorities. 
With Index and Memoranda. Quarto. 212 pages. Half Russia. Cloth sides. Net. 8 50 

THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER'S DOCKET. 

Docket for Commissioners of the United States Circuit Courts, embracing a Full Record 
of the Proceeding in each Case, with Schedule of Costs, and an Index of Cases. IJaif 
Russia. Net. 3 7j 
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INDEX TO MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 



Page. 
American Politics, Critical Review of. 

Reemelin 6 

American State Universities. Ten Brook. 6 

Anglo-Saxon Literature. Hart 8 

Anti-Slavery before 1800. Poole 6 

Army of the Cumberland, History of the. 

' Van Home 7 

Army Life under Napoleon. Doisy 2 

Art— 

Charcoal Drawing. Kobert 6 

China Painters, Suggestions to. Mc- 
Laughlin « 4 

China Painting. McLaughlin 4 

Pottery Decoration. McLaughlin 4 

Modeling in Clay. Vago 7 

Perspective El«mentary. Keller 4 

Art of Pleasing. A Lecture. Roy 

Bible in the Common Schools 1 

Bibliotbeca Americana 1 

BiogrHphical — 

C£ffin(Levi). Reminiscences 2 

Corwin (Thomas). Russell 

Filson (John) First Historian of Ken- 
tucky. Durrett 2 

Hayes (Rutherford B.) Lite, Public Ser- 
vices, etc o 

Mansfield (E. D.) Personal Memories... 4 

Norinckx (Rev. Charles). Life 5 

Pioneer Biographies. McBride 4 

Birds of North America. Jasper 3 

Black Bass, Book of the. llcnshall :] 

Book-keeping, Safety. Mittenheimer 5 

Camping and Cruising in Florida. Hen- 
shall 3 

Caverns, Celebrated American. Uovey.... 3 

Chess Openings, Synopsis of. Cook 2 

Church History, Universal. Alzog 1 

Constitution of the United States 2 

Constitution, Law and True Construction 

of. King 4 

Crime and the Family. Nash 5 

Diary of Zeisberger. Bliss 7 

Drainage, Land. Klippart 4 

Drunkards, What Shall We Do With? Ev- 

erto 2 

Education, Common School. Currie 2' 

Educational Reformers, Essays on Quick.. 6 

Jlgypt, Ancient. Osborn 6 

]21ements of Knowledge. Biddle 1 

Family Expense Book 2 

Far East. Letters from Egypt and Pales- 

'^inc. Burt , 1 



Fiction — Page. 

Generalship, or How I Managed My 

Husband. 3oy C 

Once a Year, or the Doctor's Puzzle. 

Swan G 

Secret of the Andes. Hassaurek 3 

Sylvester's Night's Adventure. Zschokke. 7 

French, Elementary Reader. Brunner 1 

French, Gender of Verbs. Brunner 1 

French Verbs, Freeman 2 

Forestry, American Journal of. Hough... :; 

Forestry, Elements of. Hough 8 

Fossil Brachiopods. Shalor 6 

Free Institutions, Nature and Tendency of. • 

Grimke 2 

Grandma's Christmas Day. EUard 2 

Honduras, Journey in. Houston 8 

Horses, Law of. Hanover 2 

Horse-shoeing, Scientific. Russell C 

Housekeeping in the Blue Grass 3 

Illinois, Campaign in the, in 1778-9. Clark. 1 
Indiana, Vincennes, Colonial History of 

Law 4 

Indiana. Wayne County, History. Young. 7 

Indians. See Mound Builders. 

Insect Lives. Ballard .». 1 

Jewish Nature Worship. MacLean 4 

Kansas, Resources, etc. Griswold 2 

Karl and Gretchen's Christmas. Tilden... G 

Kentucky. Lexington. History. Ranck. 6 

Kentucky, Pioneer Life in. Drake 2 

Kitchengarden, Morrv Songs for use of. 

Hubbard .* 3 

Land Drainage. Klippart 4 

Leatherwood God. Taney hill 6 

Legends of the West. Hall 2 

Man, Antiquity of. MacLean 4 

Mammoth Cave, Illustrated Guide to. 

Hovey 8 

Mastodon, Mammoth, and Man. Mac- 
Lean 4 

Measures, Source of. Skinner G 

Medical — 

Cornwall. Chart of Eye Symptons 2 

Fletcher. Cholera, its Characteristics, 

etc 2 

Hygiene and Education of Infants. 

VValton.... 7 

Jackfton. The Black Arts in Medicine... 3 

Lloyd. Chemistry of Medicines 4 
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Modlcal — Coniinuett, I'agc. 

Ll<vd. Elixirs, their Formulae, Prepara- 

tion, etc- 4 

Lloyd. Druj^s, etc., of North America.. 4 

Minor. Eryriipelas and Child-bed Fever. 6 

Minor. Scarlatina Statistics 5 

Phyi1oian*3 General Ledger 5 

Physician's Pocket-Case Kecord Pre- 
scription Book 5 

Rives. Chart of Cranial Nerves 6 

Sattler. History of Tuberculosis G 

Tripler and Black man. Military Sur- 

eery 6 

Whittaker. Physiology 7 

Williams. Diseases of the £ar 7 

Mission Band Exercises. Tilden 

Monetary Situation. Horton 3 

Hound- Builders, Indians — 
Captivity with the Indians, 1755-1759. 

Smith 6 

Diary of a Missionary among the Ohio 

Indians. Zeisbcrgcr 7 

Footprints of Vanished Uaces. Conant.. 2 

Mound-Builders. MucLeun 4 

Moundsof the Mississippi Valley. Carr. 1 
Ohio Indians, Expedition against. Bou- 
quet 1 

Ohio Indians, Some Early Notices of. 

Force ' - 

Our Indian Wards. Many penny 5 

Pre-Historic Man, the Mound- Builders, 

etc. Force 2 

Pro-Historic Remains in Ktiiitucky. Carr 

and Shaler 1 



Page. 



Name an<f Address Book 

National Guardsman. Phisterer 

North- West, Discovery of the. Butierfieid. 

Ohio- 
Athens County. History. Walker 

Champaign and Logan Counties. His- 
tory. Antrim 

Cincinnati Organ. Nichols 

— Tyler Davidson Fountain 

— Waterworks. Bell 

Columbus, liist^^ry. Studer 

Coshocton County. History. Hunt 

Green Township, Hamilton County. 
Rcemelin 

Historical Collections. Howe 

Journal of Captain Trent to Pickawil- 
lany 

Leatherwood God. Tanovhill 

Ohio Country. Journey to the. May 

Ohio Valley Historical Miscellany 

Ross County. Pioneer Record. Finley. 



5 
1 



1 
6 

7 
1 
G 
3 

6 
3 

f) 
G 
5 
5 



American Phonographic Dictionary. 

Longley 4 

Compend of Phonography. Longley.... 4 

Eclectic Manual of Phonography. Ijong- 

ley 4 

Every Reporter's Own Shorthand Dic- 
tionary. Longley 4 

Phonographic Chart. Longley 4 

Phonographic Reader and Writer. Long- 
ley 4 

Writing Exercises. I-*ongley.. 4 

Poetry — 

Andre (Major). The Cow Chase.. 1 

Gallagher (W. D.) Miami Woods, and 

other Poems 2 

Jordan (D.M.) Rosemary Leaves 8 

Prentice (G. D.) Poems 5 

Piatts' Children Out-of-Doors 5 

Stanton (Henry T.) Jacob Brown and 

other Poems 6 

Stanton ( Henry T.) TheMonoyless Man 

and other Poems 6 

Venablo ( W. H.) June on the Miami... 7 

Venable { W. U ). Melodies of the Heart. 7 

Politics as a Science. Reemelin 6 

Prices, Prophecies of Ups and Downs in. 

Bcnnor 1 

Progressive Euchre. Irwin 3 

, Prose Miscellany. Biddle 1 

i Reptiles and Bachtrachiansof North Amer- 

\ ica. Garman 2 

I Romance of Western History. Hall 2 

jSt. Clair Paper? 6 

Shakespearean Commentators. Morgan... 5 

Shakespearean Myth. Morgan 5 

Silver and Gold, 'and Redemption. Hor- 
ton \ 

Some Ancient Melodies, etc. Royse 6 

Sorghum, its Culture, etc. Collier 2 

Spanish Americans. Four Years among. 

Hassaurek 3 

Speeches. Daniel W. Voorhees 7 

Stage (The). Murdoch 5 

Tally Book for Lumber Dealers. Webb... 7 

Vicksburg Campaign. Reed 5 

Vineyard Culture Improved. Du Breuil... 2 



Old, Old Story. A Lecture. Roy 6 

Olden Time (The). Craig 2 

Our Barren Lands. Hrizen 3 



Penciled Fly Leaves. 
Phonography — 

American Reporter's Guide. Longley... 



War of 1812 in North-western States. 

Hatch 

War of 1880 between the United States 

and Great Britain. Reed 

Washington-Crawford Letters. Butterfield. 

Waterworks, Cincinnati. Bell 

Weather (The), its Changes, Forecasts, etc 

Piatt 6 i Bassler 

Winemakors' Manual, lieemelin ^ 



